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SPEECHES DELIVERED BY HIS EXCELLENCY 
DURING 1919-20. 


His Excellency's Speech at the Unveiling of the 
Statues of late Sir Tarak Nath Palit Xmd 
Sir Rash Behary Ghosh at the University 
College of Science, on 1st April 1919. 

Gentlemen, 

This, I suppose, is the first function of a jiublk- 
or semi-public character which has taken {dace 

under the Chairmanship of the new Vice-Chancellor, 

• • 

and while taking this opportunity of expressing to 

the Chief Justice of Bengal my gratitude to him for 

the able way in which he has presided over the 

affairs of tjiis University, I, at the same time? 

venture to. offer .to Sir Nil ftatan Sarkar, his 

successor, inv sincerest good wishes tbr a useful and 

successful term of office. • The ceremony which we 

have gathered together t*o take part in this evening, 

is one to which there is attached no 'commun 

significance. We are about to unveil the statues o? 
V . ... * • 
tvvo eminent and public-spirited men of Bengal-*- 

Sir Tarak Nath Palit, alas, no longes with us, and 
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jSir Rash Behary Ghosh happily still amongst us — 

and we naturally feel the pleasure and satisfaction* 

which we always* experience, when we are paying 

homage l£> men of conspicuous merit and ability, 

w.hp 'have rendered conspicuous service £o their 

fi&llpw-men* But special significance is attached 

to this particular ceremonj’ on account of \he 

character of the service which these two gentlemen 

have rendered. I well remember how the late 

Mr. Gokhale used to insist that the foremost duty 

of a Universitv was ttf add somethin*; to the sum 

totaLof human knowledge. The special significance, 

which attaches to the services of these two 

gentlemen, lies in the fact that they have enabled 

the University to undertake that supreme task. 

By the magnificent gift of 25 lakhs of rupees they 

have not only made ’ possible the erection of the 
# <> 

Calcutta College of Science, but they have also 
endowed the Chairs and scholarships necessary 
forcthe research work of which this building is to 
be, the home,- What is research work except the 
search after truth ? And what is truth ? That is 
perhaps a more difficult question to answer. I am 
disposed to think that “ truth ” in the widest 
sense and meaning of the word might not unfitly 
be translated into Sanskrit b} 7 the word “ Brahma.” 
For when we have found truth, the complete 
truth, ignorance arid the whole complex structure 
of the phenomenal universe which rests upon ignor- 
ance will be no more. However that may be, 
whatever be our individual conceptions of ultimate 
truth, and however we attempt to define it, 
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1 think that few will dissent from the view which* 
1 am about to put forward, namely, that the 
search after truth i # s the mainspring ,of this hun\an. 
universe and that the quest of truth* may be 
pursued aPong many paths. The particular" path 
upon which the late Sir Tarak Nath’Palit and 
Sir Rtish Behary Ghosh have placed tli£ feet of 
their brilliant young compatriots i$ # the pafh of 
Natural Science, a path along which much wonder- 
ful progress has been.made ii^ recent years by many 
men in many lands. Their service i% not exhausted 
with the mere making of the gift. Indeed, the 
mere making Of the gift is but the beginning of*the 
service which they have rendered. It is but the 
planting of the seed, so to speak, from which will 
come forth in due time a mighJry tree with spreading 
branches, ever growing and expanding and sending 
forth fresh shoots. I hope* that the \-oung* men 

of Bengal will take advantage of tfie great 

w * • 
opportunity which has been given to them. But 

even this is not all. I am thinking of what our 

Vice-Chancellor said with regard to the spirit of 

forgetfulness which he suggested had coine over 

certain classes of Indians since the introduction of 

Western education .in this country. It seems to me 

that this particular gift possessed this further 

significance that it testifies to a revival of thaff 

spirit, the disappearance of which Sir Nil Ratan 

Sarkar lamented— the spirit, that is to say whioh 

recognizes that not the Government only, b*Ut the 

individual also, possesses a duty towards thS 

community. I do not suggest for a moment that 
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this spirit has^completely passed away from the 
educated classes of this country. Far be it from' 
me to< inak£ any such suggestion. There are men 
who havtf' made valuable gifts to the cause of 
education : the names of Prem Chand Roy Chand, 
PrSsanna Kumar Tagore, Guru Prasanna Ghosh 
and the ° Maharaja of Darbhanga immediately 
come to mind *in this connection ; but by the magni- 
ficence of their gifts these two gentlemen have set 
a new standard which invites comparison with • 
the princely gifts made by men like Lord Strathcona, 
Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Rockfeller in the Western 
hemisphere. I hope that in setting a new standard 
they have also set a new fashion, and that this 
fashion will in the future find many followers 
among the wealthy and educated classes of Bengal, 
and that before long we will see a growing 
procession of public-spirited men, bringing with' 
them generous gifts, to lay at the feet of the Vice- 
Chancellor of this University. There is nothing 
more that l' need say' except that it is a great 
pleasure to me to have been invited to perform 
this extremely' pleasant function this evening. 
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•His Excellency' s Speech at the Behgal Legislative * 
Coqncil Meeting , on 9th April 1919. 

[His Excellkngy in adjourning tht Council 
sine die made a statement of the \york done by 
the Council during the session just concluded 
and said] 

That concludes the business of winter session 
of the Council. It is usual for the President to 
sa\ r a few words at the conclusion of the session 
as to the work which has been done. We have 
just had three rather long and strenuous days 
and I propose, therefore, to.be verj- brief in such 
remarks as I shall make* in regard to the past 
session. The Council, I think, imiy congratulate 
itself upon the most fruitful session from* the 
legislative point of vjew which it has enjoyed hu- 
so me years past. Several Bills hav& reached the 
Statute Book and one or two are very nearly 
there. Our old and familiar friend, the Calcutta 
Hackney Carriage Bill, has at last become the 
Calcutta Hackney. Carriage Act. Even though we 
may not all of us appreciate the actual benefits 
which that measure confers upon thc*communityt 
I am sure that for other reasons we are thankful 
to think »that it has passed beyond the •purvievv 
of this Chamber. Another measure of *value, 
though not a very large measure, for which the 
Council have been responsible during the past 
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Session, is .the^ Bengal Tenancy Amendment Act 
of 1919, upon the passage of which I would* 
•congratulate «bot'h the Hdn’ble Mr. Cumming t 
and the ifiembers of this Council. 

''Then I must make a passing reference to tvyo 
measures^ the passage of which marks a new stage, 

I think, in the development of legislative practice 
in this country. I refer to the Juvenile Smoking 
Act of 191,9 and to the Bengal Primary Education 
Bill, the latter of whreh has -passed this Council 
and is now awaiting the sanction of His Excellency 
the Viceroy. I say t,hat these two measures mark 
a flesh stage in the legislative practice of this 
country, because they are, I believe, the first enact- 
ments for which private members of the Bengal 
Legislative Council ha'Ve Ijeen responsible. I would 
like to take this opportunity of congratulating the 
authors of these ‘two Bills — Hon’ble Dr. Surawardv, 
the, author of the Juvenile Smoking Bill, and the 
Hon’ble Babu Surendra .Nath Roy, the author of 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill, upon ’ the 
passage of these two measures. Both of them 
have valuable possibilities. There may be some 
difference of opinion as to the extent to which the 
various authorities, who will be authbrized under 
the Juve/iile Smoking Act, to adopt a punitive 
Attitude towards > small' boys, will put it into 
practice. At any rate the passage of the Act 
establishes the principle that it is one of the duties 
of the legislature to assist the public to bring about 
such changes in the habits of the people as it 
believes to be desirable and salutary. With regard 
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to the Bengal Primary Education Bill, I should lik£ 
to express my personal satisfaction, and, I think, 
I may say the satisfaction of my Gofernment^it the' 
passage of that measure. The whole question of 

£ 0 

Primary Education was under the consideration of 
the Bengal Goverrynent, and in particular of 
mv honourable colleague the Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur of Burdvvan, when tfiil Bill was 
introduced, and the Bill, as amended by the Select 
Committee, fitted in’ so welf with , the views which 
we had formed as to the best methods of pro- 
ceeding with a view to* extending Primary 
Education in Bengal, that we accepted it with 
satisfaction and gratitude. I believe that a large 
step in advance will be made in the direction of 
extending Primary Education # as • a sesult of the 
provisions of the measure. 

One other Bill has advanced appreciably dufirfg 
the past session and that Is the Fooci* Adulterafi on 
Bill, another measure to which both the Govern- 
ment, and 1 am sure, the Hon’ble Members of this 
Council attach great importance. The report of 
the Select •Committee upon that Bill has been 
presented, and I hope that it will *be possible for 
us to take it into consideration * during th£ 
forthcoming summer session of the Council. 

Finally, we have this afternoon concluded our 
labours upon the Village Self-Government Bill, and 
I would express my appreciation *of the kindly 
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Remark which, fell from *the Hon’ble Sir D. P. 
Sarbadllieary when that Bill was on the point of 
feeing accepted fey the Council' a few moments ago. 

. J should like also to express my thamks to 
the. many Hon’ble Members of this Council for 
the assistance and co-operation which they hdve 
given us in giving this measure its final shape. 
In particular I would like to express my thanks 
to the mem'oers of the Select Committee for grivinfif 
af> much time and so much labour to the matter. 
It would be ungrateful of me also if I were not 
to take this opportunity of expressing to the 
Hon’ble Sir Henrv Wheeler my thanks for the 
immense amount of time and labour which he 
has given to the measure. That time and labour 
has been over and above the time and labour 

i 

which he has tp devote to his ordinary duties. 

But ,for {he unfortunate illness of the Maharaj- 

adlviraja Bahadur of Burdwan, the Bill would 

have been conducted thfough the Council by him. 

I mention that because I think it is only fair to 

Sir Henry Wheeler who has had very heavy 

additional duties thrown upon his shoulders, 

that we should express to him our thanks , and 

appreciation for the courteous manner in which 

l,ie has discharged his duties. 

» 

, That I think is all that I need say about our 
legislative output. As I have said 1 think it is 
the infest useful legislative output, for which this 
Council has been responsible for a good many 
years past. 
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• So far as the other functions of this Council arc? 
concerned, namety, the criticism of the Executive 
Government, I think* Hon’ble MemfoerS ma>lopk 
back on a satisfactory session. They ha^e moved 
a number of resolutions on matters of general 
importance, some 24 in all, ‘and they have mot-ed 
some 34 resolutions on the Financial Statement, 
they have also displayed a laudajjje desire for 
information by asking a number of questions, some 
360 in all. The Government.have at all times done 
their best to supply the information which ha* 
been asked for in these questions. I may point out 
that the mere figure of 360 does not by any mtfans 
indicate the real number of questions asked, since 
a single question is very often divided up into a 
very large number of sub-hehds, and so* I say that 
the actual number of questions* aslved 'was nearer 
1,500 or 2,000 than the number suggested b^ r tfie 
official figures. 

There is only one other piece of work to which 
I need make reference and that is the special session 
of the Council which was held in November last for 
the consideration of the Reform Scheme. Hon’ble 
Members will remember that a committee of non- 
official members of this Council was pppbinted af 
a result of that special meeting in order that they 
might consider the Reform Scheme and report |o 
Government their opinions upon it. As a. result 
of their labours the Government had placed in therr 
hands a useful and interesting document which 
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clearly indicated to them* the views which non- 
official members of this Council take with regard 
,to t th# differed aspect of the Reform Scheme, and 
we ate proportionately grateful to them for the 
time and trouble which they took in preparing their 
report. 

It only remains for me to wish you a pleasant 
vacation untft we next meet at a later period of 
the summer. 

The Council .now sfands adjourned sine die. 
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,His Excellency *s •Address to the Meeting of the • 
Leqders of the Marwari and Bhatid Commit- 
nities called in Government Hoase, Calcdttq , 
on 1 3th April 1919. 

Gentlemen, 

1 have asked you to come here thjs evening, - 
because I wish to place before 3’oti certain consider- 
ations arising out of the present* situation. The 
present situation is one of .considerable gravit}’. 
Under these circumstances you will agree with ’me, 

I am sure, that the time for exchanging compli- 
mentary^ phrases is passed, and that the time for 
perfectly’ plain-speaking ^ fras arrived.* Let me 
remind you for a moment of,th£ position yvhich 
the Maryvari community’ ocfcupv id Calcutta.’ The 
Marwari community’ — though they do nbt belong 
to Bengal — have lived in Bengal pnd traded in 
Bengal for many years. They’ have taken full 
advantage of the benefits which they have derived 
from yvell-ordered Government. They’ have traded 
in peace and generally speaking, I think, we may 
say that they’ have been la\y’-abiding citizens and 
successful merchants. That being ’so, it; is with 
profound regret that I lfave learnt thtit the actioft 

of a considerable section of the Marwari com- 

• 

munity, Muring the past few days, has Been su«h 
as to cast little credit upon themselves or thejr 
community. Indeed it is not too much to say 
that the action of a certain section <5f the Marwari 
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Community has been largely responsible for the 
unfortunate# disorders which have disgraced 
Calcutta during *the past* two daj’s. Now, 
I understand, that many members of yoijr com- 
munity are advocates of a policy whicH has been 
propounded by Mr. Gandhi and which is euphemis- 
tically described as a policy of passive resistance.” 
What passi^ resistance becomes in practice we 
unfortunately already know only too well. We 
have had lamentable .examples of the results of 
Iffie preaching of* this doctrine, not only in Calcutta, 
but in other parts of India. Let me say at once 
that neither . I nor my Government have the 
smallest desire to interfere with the liberty of 
speech of anj r section of His Majesty’s subjects, 
so long oplv as thef .liberty of speech is not so 
abused as conduce to breaches of the peace. 
Is proof of which le*t me remind j’ou of the 
attitude which Government have adopted towards 
those who have wished to. give expressions to 
the?r feelings in Calcutta during the past few days. 
No difficulty of any kind was placed in the way 
of holding the meeting on Sunday last. I was 
determined that the Government shopld take no 
action which could be regarded as in any way 
provocative, afid I have been told on all sides 
that ‘the attitude, of the Police towards these 
demonstrations has been all that possibly could 
hp.ve be£n desired. Neither on Sunday 4ast nor 
bn subsequent days did the Police take action, 
until at last yesterday unfortunately they were 
absolutely compelled to do so. I want to make 
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that perfectly clear that, no body can charge th® 
Bengal Government during these pa§t few days 
with having done, anything to proyoke the jinfor-. 
tunate disturbances which have taken place. 
Now I wtint to ask you this question ? 1 »fnn 

not addressing you individually 7 — 1 ani* addressing 
through y 7 ou the Marwari community aS a whole 
and the Bhatia community and tlje # other ’com- 
munities which you may represent. Suppose you 
continue to promulgate the doctrine *of passive 
resistance. Have y 7 ou ever paused to ask yourselves 
where that doctrine is going to lead y T ou ? ’What 
is meant by 7 the doctrine ? \Vhat i§ meant t\y it 
is this— that if ai# individual or a number of 
individuals take exception to a certain statute or 
statutes upon the Statute J3ook, he o,r they 7 are 
for that reason justified in violating any other 
of the laws of the land which they may ‘Seleyt 
arbitrarily for that purpose. That is the policy 
which is propounded bv Mr. Gandhi. Have yefu 
ever paused to consider * what that is going* to 
result in, when it is adopted by 7 the fanatical and 
the uneducated masses of the people ? It can 
result in on,e thing and in one thing only 7 — it cap 
result in anarchy, pure and sitdple, in the paralysis 
of all business, in the negation of -law and order, 
in the cessation of all progress and, indeed, "in thf 
collapse of civilization Itself. Well, now I would 
ask you* seriously if y 7 ou agree with me in that£— 
isr it wise — not from the point of view of Govern- 
ment itself, but from the point of view of tfie 
community— is it wise to create that spirit 
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amongst the masses of «the people? It is very 
easy for an, educated man to say — “I will resist' 
.thej law passively,* I will merely. refuse to obey it,” 
but that is not the attitude which the uneducated 
anck the fanatical masses are going td adopt if 
ojnce you ilistil into their minds the belief that- 
they are fight and justified in violating the laws 
of the land. # "You are going to raise a spirit of 
anarch}' which will spread far beyond am' body’s 
control ; and let me remind you of this — when 
that spirit has "thoroughly permeated the masses 
of the people — who are the first who are going 
to guffer froip it ? *The very first people who 
will suffer from it are the Alueated — the people 
who have amassed wealth : they are the people 
who are going to be. first to suffer, if once you 
inculcate this spirit of *la*wlessness in the people. 

I do irot wish to.pursue.that aspect of the question 
further. J do not know whether you are impressed 
with the danger of the present situation to the 
extent that I am. All I dan tell you is that after 
a very careful consideration of the events not in 
Calcutta only, but events of a far graver character 
in other* parts of India, I have ha<j the grave 
nature of the preseht situation brought home to 
me; and I am* determined that so far as lies in 
jpy power ajid in the po,wer of my Government, 

I am going to protect the vhst body of law-abiding 
citizens from disorders of this kind. And let me 
tatter this solemn w r arning — if I find that there 
afe individuals amongst the Marwari community 
or amongst any other community who are bent 
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upon instigating others* # to disturbances of this , 
kind, I shall bring to my assistance^ in dealing 
with them all the powers which tlje laws qf the 
land provide. It must be perfectly plain to any 
thinking man that if there be such persons irr 
community, it is in the best interests of that 
confmunity itself and of the great mass of the 
people themselves, that they should, be remftved 
from this city, whose peace and whose progress 
.they desire to destroy. Now having plflced before 
yon the danger of the present situation as I se^ 
it, and having explained to you my view of what 
the duty of Government is tinder these circu ins- 
tances, I am going to extend to you — to every 
one of you — a most cordial invitation to co-operate 
with Government and to array yourselves on the 
side «»f law and order, afnd I am, going to invite 
you, as cordially as I can, £o use all the influence 
which yon individually p<y?sess with . tjie qther 
members of your respective communities to bring 
home to them the great ’danger vfhiclt they are 
running of playing with fire in this manner, and 
to use your persuasive powers to make them see 
that in their own interests and in the interests 
of the peace, progress and the* prosperity' of this 
country', they should take no action which has 
a tendency further to , inflame public* feeling* 
especially amongst the uneducated masses — feeling 
already jn a sufficiently 7 excited state. . If you 
agree with me, as 1 feel certain upon reflection' 
that you will, that now is the time when all thosfc 
who have the best interests of th$ir country at 



heart must' cotne forward and show that the}' 
are on the side of law and order, then I feel 
convinced .that these unfortunate disturbances — 
this spirit of grave unrest based largely — if not 
entirely — upon misrepresentations and* upon the 
preaching *of false doctrines, will die down ; and 
we may* then look forward Once more — to Indian 
and'Europeau, Hindu and Muhammadan, Marwari 
and Bhatia— advancing together, not in a spirit 
of contimfcil antagonism, one with the other, buti 
jn a spirit of .co-operation, in the best interests 
of aH classes of the community. 



His Excellency's Speech at the opining of t 
a * n£w Wing of St. Paul's Home for •Girls 
(73, Serpentine Lane,' Calcutta), &n 30th 'June 

1919. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

On the tablet .that I # have just unveiled will 

be found inscribed a brief history *of the institution 

known as St. Paul’s Home for Girls. From that 

brief record it will be seen that <the institution 

already has behind it a long and a somewhat 

chequered career. From the day when it first 

came into existence in Ballihghatta R*>ad in 1874 

• • 

up to the present time it t has changed its site 
on no less than three occasion's, in 1875*, 1876 
and again in 1885. Its more recent htstor5^ has, 

I atn happy to say* shown a greater measure* of 
steady progress. From the reports of the*late 
Canon Jackson, whose name will always be honour- 
ably associated with the institution, we learn how 
in 1907 it Required a house and grounds of its owfi. 
That was a great improvement on the past. Stilly 
the buildings themselves erected bj Can^n Jackson 
left something to be desired. . The ^ast improve- 
ment — the extension, whose opening we are celebra- 
ting to«daj' — has rounded oft" the work (vhich lias 
been so long in progress. The building, as now 
constructed, will have accommodation for some 
eighty girls in addition to matrons and teachers, 
and Ve may say, I think, that the institution now 
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constitutes a .monument worthy of the missionary 
a/id ^philanthropic spirit of that early little band 

of workers* who went forth from the Cathedral 

# 

into .thq highways and by ways of St.* James's 
parish on their mission of mercy nearly half 
a century "ago. The cost of ‘this extension has 
been defrayed • from grants by the European 
Schools Improvement Association, the Church 
Education Eeague and the Government. But it 
is, perhaps, not altogether unfitting that I should 
remind the friends of the Mission that increased 
responsibility entails increased recurring charges. 
As regards the utility of this institution no one, 
I think, who knows anything of the circumstances 
of a considerable part of the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity, will entertain any doubts whatever. It is 
an untold blessing to large numbers of children, 
whose lives are rendered better and happier for its 
existence, and for whom it provides a shelter 
agai'nst much of the evil to which their lives 
would otherwise be subjected. Everybody who 
has the interest of this community at heart must 
be thankful for the existence of this institution, 
and I, along with them, wish it a long career of 
usefulness, of happiness and of great prosperity. 
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Address presented at Rangamati, on* 29th July, 

1919 . 

We, the Chiefs* Headmen and people of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, most respectfully beg 
to offer our most loyal and hearty welcome on 
this most auspicious occasion of Your* Excellency’s • 
first visit to our picturesque station and district. 

2. W’e beg to assure Your Excellency* of our 
full appreciation of the many benefits which the 
Hill Tracts have derived since they came under 
the British Rule. We beg to take this opportunity 
to convey through Your Excellency qur deep and 
sincere attachment and loyalty tq the British 
Throne. 

3. The district of the* Chittagong 41ill Tracts 
is unlike other districts of Bengal, both as regards 
its physical features as well as its inhabitants. 
It is inhabited by many' different hill tribes, 
namely, the Chakmas, Mughs, Tipperas, Riangs, 
Murrungs„Tanehangyas, Lushais, Punkus, Kumrs, 
and Banjugis. Most of tfiese tribes live by^ 
primitive agricultural method *of jijming and 
some have taken to plough cultivation. Centuries 
ago the Hill Tracts were occupied by r races who 
lived by plough cultivation and there* are relics 
of tanks and pucca houses. But the low lands 
which are fit for plough cultivation, are mostly 
subject to inundation and hence 1?he area became 
desolated once more. Since the occupation of 
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the country by the present hill tribes, efforts 
are .being triads to* open outr lands for plough 
cultivation,* but they have been subjected to ,many 
heavy losses. Last year there vvete several floods 
in, the beginning of the ‘rainy season and com- 
plete drought later on. Though the cotton was 
exceptionally ,£ood last year, the paddy* was 
poor in the jum. Added to this the economic 
difficulties have increased manifold, while, on the 
other hand, the cadastral survey has increased the 
land rent enormously. 

4. We will not refer to the administration 
of these Hill Tracts and the changes suggested 
to be introduced and the representation made by* 
us, and tire Your Excellency’s patience, as we 
are aware that Your Excellency in vour anxious 
solicitude for the Chiefs, headmen, and people 
of t these Tracts, has taken the great trouble of 
personally coming down to this place and of 
examining the whole matter on the spot. The 
Chiefs have alway’s rendered loy^al services to 
the State to the best of their abilities, and we 
fervently hope that daring these days of advance- 
ment and progress, the Government will adopt 
a broad *_and sympathetic policy towards the 

c # ' < * e 

subject and raise' the status of these once 
independent races and their ancient Chiefs to have 
a place among the civilized nations of the world. 

5. This part of the country is in need of 
many improvements, especially in opening out of 
communications by land and water between the 
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different centres of the Hill Tracts and the 
Regulation District t of iChittagon^. Jn particular 
we beg to bring* to Your Excellency’s notice* the 
urgent need of improved communication between 
Rangamati and Chittagong. In. 1915 , His 
Excellency Lord Carmichael during his visit to 
Rangamati was pleased to approve of the scheme 
of opening wheeled traffic, but £lTis had to be 
postponed on account of the financial difficulties 
caused b}- the great European ,War. But nqw 
that it has terminated with the deserved ^success 
of the British and Allied Anns, we earnestly pray 
that Your Excellency- would be so pleased as to 
order to take up the work at once and remove 
this long-felt and crying ne*rd of the district. 

6. We humbly beg to inform Yaur Excellence- 
that the inadequacy of the snpj/Jy of good* drink- 
ing water in this station was brought to the 
notice of Lord Carmichael in 1915 and that flis 
Excellence- was pleased to depute one or the 
sanitary engineering experts to consider and 
report on the matter. We understand that such 
an enquiry was made, and plan and estimate *of 
the scheme were submitted, but owing to th^ 
shortness of funds due to the war* work has been 
kept in abeyance. We pray that Yaur Excellently 
would graciously take this matter up in order to 
remove* this long-felt want of the statibn. 

7. On the occasion of His Excellency Lord 
Carmichael’s last visit we prated for a Lady 
Doctor for this distinct, but His Excellency was 
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pleased to suggest that the appointment of 
a certified midwife* would pajrtty meet with the 
requirements. We now pray that this question 
may,, also be favourably considered by* Your 
Excellency. 

8.^ We beg to bring to the kind notice of 
Your Excellency that most of the people of the 
district, owing to the scarcity of juining and also 
sufficient plough lands, have taken to the habit 
of* roaming from* place to place and the conse- 

i 

quence has been the outbreak of scarcity v*ear 
afterwear. In fact the material conditions of the 
jumias of this district is much worse than those 
of any other district. We are very grateful to 
Government that the<v have alvvavs stretched 
out their generous hp,nds with agricultural loans 
to«the 'sufferers arfd saved the people from starva- 
tion dnd death. It has alvvavs been a difficult 

t * 

problem as to hpw to provide jumias with sufficient 
jumfng area. The question is becoming more 
and more acute on account of the exhaustion of 
the jumirig lands and the conseqiftnt poorer out- 
turn of jum produce and also on acc®unt of the 
^increase of population. 

. 9. * W& fprther humbly beg to submit to 
Your Excellency that about 99 per cent, of the 
population live on agriculture which .entirely 
depends on the timely rainfall. Consequently, 
agriculture failing, they have no other means to 
fall back upop. It is, therefore, necessary to 
provide new openings for the people to surhiount, 



at least partially, the economic clifljculties, which , 
are on the increase. With* Ypur* Excellency’s 
permission we beg to suggest in this connec- 

• C 

tion that a technical school may be starts!, at 
Rangamati. 

10. We are sincerely grateful Co British 
administration for introducing Elfish education 
and culture in the country, and we venture to 
approach Your I^xccllenev with a request for' 
further development of education in these Traces. 

11. In conclusion, we beg to offer Your 
Excellency’s Government our heartfelt gratitude 
and thanks for the various benefits derived by us 
at the hands of the Government and also for the 
special attention alwavg* given to »all matters 
regarding the Hill Tracts, .particularly to the 
welfare of the hill people. We* trust that Your 
Excellency’s visit to Riftigamati wiM prbve a 
pleasant one and sincerely wish # Your Excellency 
a long and happy and yet more prosperous tife. 
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His Excellency's Reply to the Address presented 
at Rangamati, on 29th July 1919. 

CriiEFs and Headmen of the . Chittagong Hidl 
Tracts, 

7 4 

I thank you for the lo\*al and cordial welcome 
which you have been good enough to extend to 
nif on this the first occasion on which I have 
visited «your country. I thank you, too, for the 
spontaneous expression which you have given 
to your gratitude and attachment to the British 
throne. 

I am \yell aware, that the district of the 
Chittagong l^ill Tracts differs in many respects 
frojn ether districts of, Bengal; but my reading 
of the. histDiw of this area does not lead me to 
quSte' the same conclusions as to the causes of 
the desolation of the country as those set forth 
by 3'ou. You attribute it to inundations of the 
greater part of the land which is suitable for 
plough cultivation. I am assured, hovyever, that 
the lands best suited to plough cultivation are 
“high and are not ordinarily subject to flooding. 
I .am disposed to take the Hew that the origin 
of the desolation of which you speak is to be 
foiind in* the raiding proclivities of the tribes 
•\frhich dwelt in the neighbouring mountains. 
Arffl this view finds support, I think, from the 
fact that now .that such raids no longer take 
place, plough cultivation is becoming rapidly 
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extended. I have, indeed, read with much satis- 

faction and pleasure that part of .Mr. Ascoli’s 
• • • , • 
report which tells of the splendid crops of paddy 

and other produce which are yielded by thg.soil* 

under the influence of the plough. • Paddy, htnd 

which gives an average of more than 50 maunds 

to the acre is well calculated to ejccite envy. 

*• 

, It is true, of course, that the cadastral survey 
has resulted in increase in the total rent 
demanded. That, indeed, was »one of the main 
objects of the survey, and the results* of the 
survey plainly show that before; it was under- 
taken there must have been a good deal of 
cultivation being carried on without any rent 
being paid at all — to the, disadvantage not only 
of Government, but oT the Chiefs, and headmen 
as well. But when you state that the- survey 
has increased the land rent enormously,. 1 find 
it necessary to assert that the rates of refit *are 
as a matter of fact extremely low, and to ^jrove 
my assertion by quoting the actual figures. The 
total revenue from plough rents is Rs. 75,000, 

and the p.rea recorded as being under plough 

cultivation is 42,000 acres,* so that the average 
nominal rate at which rent is* charged is weTl 
under Rs. 2 an acre, In accordance w'lth'calcula- 
tions made bj' Mr. Ascoli the value of the gross 
produce of an acre is at least Rs. 125 ; so that* the 
rent charged is a very small fraction inddfed 

of the value of the land. Moreover, I ndtice 
from Mr. Ascoli’s report that sqb-tenants readily 
pay rent to their lessor at ten times the 
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rate charged *by Government. Under these 
circumstance Government, I think, may well 
be amazed, at their own moderation. I do not, 
of t course, deny that here as elsewhere * there 
has .been some economic distress. But so far 
as I am . able to judge such distress occufs 
mainly among those who are dependent on 
juming carrieS* on in an unscientific and wasteful 
manner. Y«ou make reference to the increasing 
difficulties which, are aYising in connection with 
the juming system in paragraph 8 of your 
address and it will be convenient if I mention 
here the steps ‘which I propose to take to deal 
with these difficulties. The better regulation 

of juming and tl^e introduction of more 

scientific methods of* 'cultivation are, indeed, 
essential features of ‘the scheme of administrative 
reform which we have now under consideration. 

; « t. 

As, a. first and very important step, then, I intend 
establishing an* agricultural ‘farm in the Hill 
Tracts and appointing a district agricultural 
officer to investigate local agricultural problems. 
Provision for the expenditure which will be 
required for these two purposes will b*e made in 
4he budget for. next year. In the meantime 

I have .brought with me the Deputy Director of 

I 4 « e 1 * 

Agriculture from Da tea who. will make preliminary 
enquiries a£ to the lines upon which the farm should 
be ‘run and decide upon the matter of the land 
which will be required for the purpose. I have 

great hopes that these measures will result in 

« 

a more economical use of the land and in a vast 
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improvement in the methods of its cultivation, 
which in their turn will go .far to, mitigate the 
economic difficulties from whicfi th$ jumia’s at 
present «uffer. 

Now let me turn for* a moment to the various 
other matters to * which 3 t ou desire to call my 
attention. 

I note what you say with regard^to the actual 
question of administration. One of the main 
objects of my visit is, as \-ou*have realized, *to 
examine the whole matter .on the spot, and I hope 
that as a result of my visit a solution \Vill be 
arrived at which will add to the happiness and the 
welfare of all classes in the Hill Tracts. 

I agree with you* ds to the importance of 
improving the main commurfications of the. district 
with the plains of Bengal. The cost of converting 
the 23 miles of bridle road from Raozan to Raigga- 
mati to a road for wheeled trafffc is estimated at 
Rs. 2,35,000. I regret that at present we have no 
such sum which we could devote to this purpose, 
but the matter is one which shall certainly be kept, 
in mind. I am sorrv that v»u have had to wail so 
long for a beginning to be made \\ith a good water- 
supply. As a result of Lord Carmichael’s* promise 
to you in 1915 a scheme was drawn up estimated 
to cogt half-a-lakh of rupees. I have .ascertained 
that owing to the increased cost of materiaf due 
to the war the scheme is now likely to «cost 
approximately Rs. 72,000. No provision has been 
made for this in the budget of the current year; 
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but I fully realizc*the importance of the matter, and 
also the patience with which you have waited for 
better times, and 1 am, therefore, prepared to give 
you^tpy- promise that provision shall be made'for it 
in the budget of next year. 

I have looked into the number of female patients 
treated at tho,3iospital and I am satisfied that the 
services of a certified midwife are urgently needed. 
The Medical Department^ of Government have been 
requested to take' this matter up in consultation 
with the Commissioner, and I hope that your 
request in this connection will shortly be complied 
with. 

The whole question of education in the Hill 
Tracts is at present under the consideration of the 
Education Department, and I can. only state my 
views provisionally. The comparative slowness in 
the.development of primary education seems to me 
to ha,ve been due 'largely to»in difference on the part 
of the people themselves. I am told that this 
apathy is due, in part at any rate, to their dislike 
of having their children taught by other than hill- 
men. .That being so, v r e are endeavouring, as a first 
step, to increase the number of hill teachers. We are 
encouraging the increase of Guru - training schools; 
and under existing ‘arrangements we guarantee 
every man , who passes the training examination at 
Rangamati a salary of Rs. 20. With a steady 
increase in the supply of hill teachers, 1 confidenth' 
look forward to an increase in the number of 
children attending prima'rj’ schools ; and where the 
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people show a genuine desire to open # new schools, 
Government will gladly assist witfo a* gran/. The 
question of technical education is one of great 
interest In the Hill Tracts. I have heard great 
accounts of the aptitude shown by the hill people 
for drawing and fot' carpentry. It is all the more 
astonishing then to learn that them are hardly any 
indigenous carpenters in the district and that such 
things as furniture for the schools liave to be 
imported from Chittagong. Timber, the r^w 
material of the carpenter’s industry, is plentiful, 
and it would seem, therefore, that what is required 
to produce within its own borders all the carpenters 
and all the products of carpentry that the district 
requires, is suitable organization. What precise 
form the necessary organization, should take, I am 
not at the moment preqiarecl tp say. But that 
a decision should be com$ to without, delf^ I am 
firmly convinced. I am requesting the Education 
Department to give th% matter their early atten- 
tion, and I trust that before long something will be 
done to enable the people to develop to their profit 
the manual skill with which they are undoubtedly 
endowed.. 

Now I have dealt with all the matters whicll 
you have brought tanur notice, and.it renftiins /or 
me only to thank you* once more for the war^nth of 
, vour welcome and for the kind wishes which Vou 
express at the conclusion of 3 r our address. 
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His Excellency's Speech at the Police, Parade, 
Dacca, on 11th August 1919. 

Another rear has rolled bv since I last addressed 
you and presented medals and rewards to those 
who had rendered conspicuous service to the State 
in the discharge of their«onerous' and often difficult 
duties.. The year, I am happy to say, has been 
devoid of the sensational and tragic episodes which 
only* too often! have marked the yearly record of 
Police work in this Presidency — episodes such as 
those which found mention in my address to von 
last year. Upon this absence of anarchical crime 
I offer my wholehearted congratulations not to the 
Police ’Force only— though they deserve and I believe 
have, earne'd the gratitude ol all for the part which 
the}'^ have played in bringing* about the recent 
improvement in this respect— but to the people of 
the Presidency as well. 

But though, as I have said, the year has not 
been marked by any sensational episode of this 
*kind, it has been a hard one for the Bengal Police 
Force ift the discharge of their daily duties. The 
high prices which have prevailed during the period 
haye inevitabh r tended to an increase in such crime 
a°s dacoity and hat looting ; and it is to the credit 
of c the Police that crime of this kind has been 
successfully controlled, and its spreading prevented. 
With the exception of the Rajshahi Division, where 
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unusual distress was caused by Ae floods of last 
year, there has been no such appreciate increase in 
this class of crime as might not unnaturally Have 
been expected. Then again I am not unmindful of' 
the hardship which the Police themselves suf£er*in 
cftminon with others owing to prevailing high 
prices; and in particular I would express mv« satis- 
faction at the way in which the clerical staff have 
borne their troubles and have continued to work 
cheerfully often, I am afraid, at v^*y high pressure. 

I am glad to think that Government have been able 

to give some small measure*of relief to the subordi- 

• • 

nate ranks by the allowance recently granted as 
a temporary expedient to officers drawing salaries 
of not more than Rs. 50 a ijionth. We are doing 
our best gradually to improve the conditions of 
service of the Force, and sl sbheme tor raising the 
reserve of constables, which is now being # given 
effect to, will enable us to be more generous in the 
granting of leave. Our hope that *steady improve- 
ment in the conditions of service will result in 
attracting a steadily increasing number of local 
men to the Force, receives encouragement from the 
figures of enlistments during the past year, which 
show that 1,847 recruits or 63 percent, of the total 
were Bengalis. This is the highest ^ percentage of 
Bengalis enlisted in the Polite Force for many 
years past, and I find in it a source of real 
satisfaction. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that 
throughout a year of great strain and stress no 
single comment of an unfavourable character has 
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been made upon the conduct of the Police by the 
High Court or by an} r Court of Sessions; while 
rewards in. cash and in good service marks have 
been earned by no less than 7,349 officers anti men 
as compared with 5,4-26 during the preceding 
twelve months. Those to whom I am about to 
hand the King’s Police Medal have without excep- 
tion shown that they place a higher value upon 
the accomplishment of their duty even than upon 
the preservation of their'lives. There is no higher 
tribute that I can pay them than that. They 
provide outstanding Examples of courage and 
devotion to duty which must kindle the admiration 
of their colleagues throughout the Force and excite 
in them a desire worthily to live up to so splendid 
a tradition. ‘ * 

o 

, I have but one word more. This is the first 
occasion upon which members of the public have 
been ranged up alongside members of the Police 
Force at a Police Parade for the purpose of 
receiving rewards in recognition of valuable 
assistance rendered by them to the Police in the 
performance of their duty. I hope it will not be 
the last. There is nothing which could give me 
greater satisfaction than to see a steadily increasing 
measure of CG-operation between the public and 
the Police. And for this reason it affords me 
particular pleasure to take this opportunity of 
publicly marking my appreciation of the sense 
of civic duty which these gentlemen have so 
courageously displayed. 
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His Excellency’s • Addresses to the Recipients of 
King’s Police Medals at the Police Parade ,, 
Dacca, on 11th August 1919. 

Mr. Brian Wardlk, 

You displayed conspicuous gallantry and'risked 
vour life in dealing with some armed desperadoes. 

Inspector Phanintdra Kuaiar Basu, 

» 

You have done exceptionally valuable detective 
work and shown absolute -fearlessness and great 
devotion to duty. 

Inspector Hazari Lai. Mukharji, 

You rendered special .services in dealing with 
the outbreak of hat looting in' Jessore towards 
the end of 1917 and it w’as chiefly owing £o vmir 
efforts that the disturbance did ifot spread 
throughout the district and that^ the cases were 
brought to a successful conclusion. You *were 
in direct charge of three of these cases, and the 
Special Tribunal have recorded their high appre- 
ciation of your services. 

% 

Inspector Bijoy Narayan Basu, . 

You have proved yourself a v«*rv useful aval 
reliable officer and have done most meritorious 
detectife work in important and dangerous easels. 

Inspector A mbit a Lal Bhattacharji, 

You have fearlessly carried opt duties which 
havfe exposed you to considerable personal risk 
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and have dqne mt»st useful work, especially m 
effecting the* arrest *of a notorious character. 

V 

Inspector Prafuula Kumar Biswas, 

» f. 

You have done exceptionally good work and 
shown great devotion to duty at the risk of 
vour fife. 

Inspector Pasanta Kumar Mukharji, 

You have dpne exceptionally valuable work 
at great personal risk and displayed conspicuous 
gallantry and devotion to duty. 

\ t 

Sub-Inspector Nityananda Nandi, 

Towards the end of 1917 an outbreak of hat. 
looting occurred in your jurisdiction and, accom- 
panied o»lv > by a ,few subordinates, you faced 
a mob' of several' thousand persons and by your 
tact a*nd courage averted the looting of the hat. 
You displayed conspicuous bravery and incurred 
great personal risk in saving property and pre- 
venting crime. Your efforts in collecting evidence 
against the leaders of the mob had the effect of 
putting a stop to further looting in your 
jurisdiction. 

SUB-lNSPEtTOR RaSIK LAL BaSU, 

l, l- * «' ’ 

% 

Though a very junior officer, you have done 
exceptionally valuable detective work and have 
shown great devotion to duty. You have been 
instrumental in effecting the arrest of several 
dangerous characters. 
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His Excellency's * Addresses to the Recipients of 
BAdges and Sanads at the Darbar at Dfugca, 
on 14th August 1919. . 

aSr. Christian Tindall, c.i.e., 

By Command of His Majesty thc» King-Emperor, 
you -have been ‘■appointed a Compfinion of the 
Most .Eminent Under of Jhe Indian Empire. It 
gives me great pleasure to present you with fine 
Badge of the Order, and I congratulate you on the 
distinction which you have earned by *your 
unremitting energy and by your especially meri- 
torious and arduous service during the past two 
years. 1 hope you may lo’ng be spared to enjoy 
the distinction conferred upgn you.. 

Shams-ul-Ulama Maulyi Abul Fazl Muhammad 
Hafizulla, 

During the ten vearli you have been in Bacca 
you have established your position as one of the 
leading Maulvis in Eastern Bengal. Your reputa- 
tion as an Arabic scholar extends throughout 
Upper Indja. I congratulate Vou upon the honour 
which your scholarship and attainments have so 
deservedly won for. you. 

Mahamahofadhyaya Pandit Shashibhus.ax 
S ilrflTIRATNA, 

You have won renown as a teacher* of 
Sanskrit anfl, as President of the Eastern Bengal 
Sarcpswat Saniaj, you have done much to foster and 
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inspire its study. , I have much pleasure m 
delivering tq von the San ad # of your title. 

Mr. William Stenning Hopkyns, o.b.e., 

« * s' 

‘ Ijly Command of His Majesty the King-Emperor 
you have .been appointed an Officer of the MoSt 
Excellent Ordpr of the British Empire. You 
showed conspicuous energy and enthusiasm in 
raising montv for War charities and your success- 
ful organization t on tlidr behalf resulted in very 
material assistance to those funds. 

I have great pleasure in presenting to you the 
Badge of the Order, and I congratulate you on the , 
distinction, which may you live long to enjoy. 

Rai Pyari Lal Das Bahaour, m.b.e., 

By. Command .of Fiis Majesty the King-Emperor 
you have been appointed a Member of the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire. It gives 
me great pleasuVe to present you with the Badge 
of the Order. You took a leading part in the 
organization and collection of contributions 
towards various War Relief Funds and your work 
was of the greatest' value. 

I congratulate you upon the honour which has 
been cdnferred upon you and \ trust that you may 
long be spared to enjoy it'. 

^lk. Milton Leach, m.b.e., 

* By Command of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor you have been appointed a Member of 
the Most Excellent Order of the British Empire. 



As Superintendent of the Dacca Central Jail, you 

did much valuable War w©rk and rendered 

• # # • 

especially conspicuous service by the rpanufacture 
and sJbpply of blankets for the Army. 

I congratulate you on the distinction which 
you have earned and I hope you may enjoy it for 
many years to come. 

Mr. Khagendra Chandra Nag, m.b.i*, 

By Command of H*is Mqjestj' the Kiijg- 
Emperor you have been appointed"a member of 
the Most Excellent Order V>f the British Empire. 
It gives me great pleasure to present you with 
the Badge of the Order. As Secretary of the 
Mymensingh Recruiting Committee, you did 
excellent work, and I ‘congratulate 3 t ou on the 
distinction which vour services ljave earned. May 
you live long to enjoy it. 

Khan Bahadurs a>d Rai Bahadurs, 

• • 

It has given me much pleasure to present to 
you the Snn/ids of your titles. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Asad-uz-Zaman, 

You l\ave done excellent • work as a member 
of the Provincial Civil Service. •During the lasC 
four years you have hgen closely connected with 
the Co-operative movement, first as Personal 
, Assistant to the Registrar of Co-opera tive Societies 
and now as Joint Registrar in charge of Co-operrt- 
tive work in the Dacca and Chittagong Divisitms, 
in both of which capacities your work has been 
most valuable. 
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Rai Sharat KiS'hore Basu Bahadur, 

i 

You served .Government long and well in the 
Judicial Department and in recognition of your 
meritorious work this title has been Conferred 
upon you. 

Rai Jogendra .Nath Mitra Bahadur, 

* * 

For more than seven years you held with 
great credit' the post of Teacher of Surgery in 
tl^e Dacca Medical School ; and for the past 
eighteen months you have officiated as Civil 
Surgpon of Mymensingh, where you have done 
so much to equip and improve the Hospital. 

Rai Saroda Charan Ghosh Bahadur, 

• « 

You have discharged Vour duties as Govern- 
ment Pleader of Mymensingh for the past 24 years 
with vnark^d ability anrl you have further shown 

y o«iir‘ public spirit as Chairman of the Co-operative 

% 

Town Bank arfd Director of the Central Bank, 
Mymensingh. 

Khan Bahadur and Rai Bahadurs, 

\ » 

1 congratulate each of you very heartily on 

‘■the honour that. has been conferred upon you and 

I .trust* you njay live long, to enjoy it. 
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His Excellency* a ' Speech at the Prizi - giving, 
Dacca Medical School, on 19th August 1919. 

Ladiks and Gentlemen, 

Major Gourlay has been good enough |o refer 
to my presence here to-day as Am indication of 
the interest which 1 take in the, progress of 
medical education. It is, indeed, one of the 
matters'to which I attach paramount importance. 
How could it be otherwise ? 

We have in Bengal a vast population of 
45 millions, living mainly in villages and subject 
in special degree to a number of diseases which 
find an all too lavour^iblt environment in a semi- 
tropical climate and a water-logged soil. One of 
the crying needs of a people so situated is aliet- 
work of well-trained general practitioners, coyering 
the country from end tp end. 

Opinions have differed as to the means by 
which this desirable end should be achieved. Some 
would rely inainlv upon the Hakim and the 
Kaviraj ; others would seek .to turn out a chea'per 
type of doctor so to speak by, starting schoote 
which should impart the science flf .Western 
medicine through the ageneV of the vernacular 
tongue. While I do not wish to spealy with any 
disrespect of the Yunani or Ayurvedic systems 
nor to discount unduly the future possibility of 
incorporating the terminology of Western science 
into the vernacular tongue, I am bound to say 
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that in neither of these two courses do I see the 
< 

solution of «the problem whjeh lies before us. 

* i f * » 

The policy,, which I believe to be the right one 
and,, jwhich has been adopted by the Government 
of ' Bengal, is to add steadily to the number of 
men with a thorough, though not an unnecessarily 
high or specialised knowledge of Western medicine, 
acquired through the medium of the English 
language. Those who advocate teaching through 
thje vernacular do not*' always realize, perhaps, 
the difficulty which njedical men, with no knowledge 
of English, would have’ in keeping their knowledge 
up to date, owing to the lack of current scientific 
literature in the vernaculars of this country. 
Very well, that being the policy which we have 
deliberatel}' adopted, we'hhve to do our best to 
give effect to it. I th'ink, I may claim, that in spite 
of the, heayy handicap .imposed upon us by the 
war, 'and the extreme difficultv which we have 

i * 

experienced in consequent^, in finding money for 
new enterprises, we have made an appreciable 
advance in carrying out our policy during the 
past two years: We have improved and enlarged 
our medical schools. 1 At the Campbell .School in 
'Calcutta, we have made provision for training 
5Q0 students , in place of the, 350 which was the 
sanctioned number two years ago. In the same 
way we .have made arrangements for graining 
400 students here in place of the 250 which was 
th£ sanctioned strength two years ago. And we 
are still further adding to the provision for 
training men for the Licentiate Examination by 
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establishing a new medical school \o accommodate 
200 students at t Burdwan. The. public are 
sometimes apt to forget that before you* can 
estabfisb a medical school you must have adequate 
hospital accommodation, so that the theory* of 
lfiedicine taught mi the lecture halls, and class 
rooms may be seen by the student. in its practical 
application. The two things go together — schools 
and hospitals, theory and practice. • It is with 
some satisfaction, then, £hat I. look back upon 
the changes which have been wrought. in the 
Mitford Hospital during the past two years. On 
my first arrival in this ci ty r I received an address 
from the People’s Association in which they 
prayed that the hospital, might be converted 
into a Government institution. 

Thanks to the heart 3 r assistance and co-opera- 
tion of my Hon’ble colleague Sir HeAry Wheeler 
the buildings have *now.been placed on the books 
of the Public Works Department and the hospital 
authorities relieved of the cost of their mainten- 
ance; and for some time past I have been watching 
new and imposing building^ growing up in €he 
grounds, ’both of the hospital and of the school. 

The two new wings which haye been, ad (Jed 
to the north of the ’school building since I was 
last h$re, I hope to inspect this morning. To sum 
up, then, Government have already provided 
medical educational institutions which in *the 
year 1917-18 were training 1,7^5 students, and 
which in the same N year turned out 199 qualified 
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doctors. I estimate that the number of qualified 
doctors turne'd out bv the Government institutions 

. I . * 4 " # 

will' rise in the course of the next few years to 

‘250 a .year, in addition to which there w«ill be the 

output of Ijie Belgachifi institution which will, 

probably, .average at least 5ft a year. We sluril 

have » then before long a steady stream of 

300 newly qualified medical practitioners seeking 

opportunities of work every year. How are we 

to attract them to the villages, where their 

knowledge and skill are so badly required ? 

The problem is not an easy one. You cannot 

expect a man' who has undergone an exacting 

and, comparatively speaking, expensive course of 

training to settle down in the villages unless he 

sees a prospect of bufiding up a practice which 

is sufficient to secure him a reasonable living. 

• ° * « 

I believe that a keen and energetic doctor will 
mak^ a comfortable living in the country districts 
if ogee he can « make a start'. The thing is to 
encourage him to make a start ; and it is here 
that local self-governing bodies may, perhaps, be 
able to help. The District Board of Jessore are 
milking the experiment of subsidising doctors for 
definite period, on condition among other things, 
that tfoey* agree to practise in a specified area 
during the term of* their contract. It is hoped 
that this will enable them to make a start and 

1 f 

tp ‘build up a sufficient practice to support them 
unaided by the time the subsidy comes to an end. 

I notice, too, that a resolution advocating 
a similar policy by Union Boards is to be discussed 
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at the Conference of Presidents of "Panchavats and 
Chairmen of Union Committee^ of this district to 
he held to-morrow. 

At aitv rate, I hope most sincerely that a la/ge 
portion of those who a»e now being trained *in 
this school will, when they leave it, . carry the 
knowledge and skill which they acquire lie re to 
the relief of their suffering fellowmen in the 
country side. They will find there a* tremendous 
field of opportunity for dedicating their lives ^o 
the service of their motherland. 



His, c Excellency *s Speech at the PancKayat s* 
Conference held at r Dacca, on 20th August 

1919. . 

% 

Gentlemen, 

This is the third annual Conference of Presidents 
o£ Panchayats ai\d Chafrmen of Union Committees 
which I have had the pleasure of attending; and 
I am more convinced than ever of the usefulness of 
such gatherings. In the first place, they enable you 
to meet together and to discuss informally with 
one another the varied, experience which }-ou gain 
in the daily work of village administration. In 
the secpnd place, they* bring into the lime-light the 
wo*rk /lone by different Unions, and the good 
example of the more progressive and energetic 
bodies undoubtedly’' helps to stimulate those which 
show a tendency’ to lag behind. In other words, 
the}’ evoke a healthy- spirit of competition. And 
last, but by no means least, they enable you to 
mAke known to Government frankly’ and without 
reservation yout; vieyvs and desires in regard to 
a variety’ cti matters affecting the daily- lives of the 
people of which yoli have «so intimate and so 
personal a, knowledge. A glance at the resolutions 

• .’J ^ 

passed at the Conferences of the past two years 
and at the action taken upon them will show 
that the views^ which you express are treated 
with consideration and respect. For example, 
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provision has been made in vihe Village Self- 
Government Act for giving effect a ttwnber 
of proposals put* forward in the shape of* resolu- 
tions at the Conferences held in 1917 and last ^'ear. 
In particular for the appointment of Vice-Presidents 
(ff Union Boards;. for the amalgamation of t*he 
functions of the Panchavats and. of the .Union 
Committees in a single body of whicfi the majority 
of the members will be elected ; and fon*the creation 
of Union Benches and Unitm Coyrts. And besides 
the attention which has thus been paid by 
Government to the resolutions which you have 
passed, action has also been take’n on them by 
the local officials and by the District Board. I have 
looked through the list of subjects which you have 
had under your consideration this afternoon, and 
I have been greatly interested* to find* that sugges- 
tions which have been made for extending primary 
education proceed on much the same lines as ihpse 
which we have recently adopted*in the Pripmry 
Education Act which became law this year. That 
Act is to be applied in the first instance to Muni- 
cipalities ; but we have .power to extend it to rural 
areas, and the views which you express w*ith 
regard to the matter in the # report of j-ous 

Conference to-dav will certainty be Qarefullv 
" # • • • 
weighed by Government when 'they consider what 

fprther action they should take in tips respect. 

Then again I am glad to see that you have had 

under discussion the question of recruitment*for 

the Bengalee Regiment which we hope to see become 

a permanent unit in the Indian Arim- ; and also the 
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very important question of effecting the destruc- 
tion of wat£r hyacinth. There is one other 

f * * f 

suggestion down on your agenda' paper in which 
I am keenly interested, namely, that of offering 
a subsidy with a view to attracting qualified 
resident medical officers to every Union. Tlje 
villagers badly want good doctors. Good doctors 

f * 

are now being' turned out every year by the 
Government,, medical schools. The difficulty is to 
persuade them to settle down in the villages. The 
proposal that Union Boards should offer them 
a subsidy at any rate up til they have had time to 
build' up a private practice, seems to me to offer 
by far the most hopeful prospect of a solution 
of the problem. 

Now let me turn for a- moment to the work of 
the past \ - earl Thirty-one new Union Committees 
have been formed since I last addressed you and 
the r re,is now a total of 74 in this district. The 
best ,.test of the earnestness and the sense of 
responsibility of the Union Committees of a district 
is* to be found in the extent to which they make 
use of section 118C, of the Local Self-Government 
Act. That section, as. every one interested in local 
pelf-government knows, permits a Union Committee 
to levy taxation for the purpose of effecting village 
improvement. It is gratifying to find that of the 
43 old committees, all but seven levied taxes under 
tbii* section last year. I was a little surprised to 
find that six out of these seven committees were 
situated in the subdivision of Munshiganj. I hope 
that the spirit of healthy rivalry, which I fyave 
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mentioned as one of the beneficial results of these 
conferences, will, bring about a* cfftmge »in .this 
respecjjt before next year, and that wheh you meet 
here again, as I hope you will, there will no* longer 
lie any cause for according to Munshiganj* this 
unenviable notoriety. 

Let me point now to three examples of the 
advantages of village self-government. One un- 
doubted advantage is to !)e found in its economy. 
The expense of the middleman is almost entirely 
got rid of. The ordinary practice o£ the committees 
in this district, at any rate, is to delegate one of 
their owfi number to engage and supervise the 
necessarv labour, while .another undertakes the 
work of inspection. Besides *vhfch office expenses 
are reduced to a minimunTby the* Chairman under- 
taking the accounts and correspondence himself. 

Another advantage is that it provides the only 
possible solution of the problem of securing to the 
vast mass of the people ail adequate supply of good 
water. As,an example of how this problem can ,be 
tackled, let me mention the work of two committees, 
those of Baira and Manikganj. These bodies have 
been in existence for only thrfe years ; and* during 
that time the former fias constructed 11 and the 
latter 15 pucka, wells. Now imagine thV whole, of 
Bengal covered bv a net work of Union Committees 
like those of Baira and Manikganj. Why, the whole 
huge problem of the rural water-supply would be 
solved as if by the stroke of a magician’s wand. 
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The third advantage of which I make mention 
to-day ‘Is to be found in the uses in the interest of 
the community at large to which members of JJnion 
Committees can put such influence as their local 
knowledge and their position in the neighbourhood 
give them. I can best illustrate what I mean by 
a concrete exarfaple. In the Teghoria Union there 
was at one time a road known as the Raj-halat. 
As sometimes happens,, in Bengal, this road dis- 
appeared. For the distance of a full mile and-a-half 
it was in fact swallowed up in the holdings ol 
neighbouring landholders. That may have been 
a good thing from the point of view of the 
encroaching landholders; but it was a very bad 
thing from 4:he point of view of every one else who 
was deprived of the qse of the road. I can imagine 
the- time, the trouble and the expense in which every 
one would have been involved if the matter had 
been taken into^the courts, and even then perhaps, 
the road might not have been restored. But the 
matter was not taken to the courts. Everything 
was put right by a member of the Teghoria Union 
Committee, Babu Ptirna Chandra Saha, who him- 
self surveyed the line of the old road and secured 
the restoration of the whole of it to the public. 

So much for the past. What of the future ? 
Village self-government here is in its infancy. Its 
progress and expansion have been hampered by the 
restrictions of defective legislation. But I believe 
that it is only through the agency of a network of 
Union Boards that we shall be able to make a real 
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and substantial stride forward ‘along the road 
which leads to that goal upoji whiclj every lover 
of his country must set his gaze, namely,* tlie 
gradifal .building up of conditions in rural areas 

which will conduce to et happy, a •healthy* and 
if contented people.* And it is because of ni v belief 
that I have striven almost from tlge first day that 
I reached this Presidency as its Governor, so to 
amend the law as to place village self-government 1 
upon a sound statutory basis. On the 9th April 
hist, two vears almost to a dav since I had first 
taken up the question, the Village Self-Government 
Bill completed its passage through the Legislative 
Council and is now the law of the land. That is 
undoubtedly a land-mark of outstanding im- 
portance in the history' of village self-government 
in this Presidency. 

The Village Self-Government Act of *1919 is the 
villager’s charter ; and it is now for 3-011 to put®to 
the best use the new rights and powers whftdi it 
confers upon you. 
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His Excellency's" Address to the Maharaja of Hill 
Tippera in investing him with the , title of 
hereditary Maharaja, on 22nd August 1919. 

Maharaja Manikya Birendra Kishore Deb Bar- 
man BAHA'tibR, Maharaja of Hili. Tippera, 

It is a matter of great personal pleasure to me 
that I am privileged to-dav to invest Your High- 
ness with the title of Maharaja, which His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and ‘Governor-General of India 

(r 0 

has been pleased to confer upon you as a hereditary 
distinction. 

Your State and its' Rulers have long been cons- 
picuous by thejr loyalty to the Throne and Person 
of the King-Emperor. Your Highness has worthily 
maintained this tradition- and at the outbreak of 
tW great War, which is now„happily over, you 
immediately came forward and placed your re- 
sources and those of your State unreservedly at the 
disposal of His Majesty’s Government. I sincerely 
hope that the blessings of peace may give to your 
State that material progress, which Your' Highness 
has so muqh at heart, and that Your Highness’s 
endeavours to develop its ‘resources may now be 
crowned with success. 

I trust that Your Highness may live long 
to enjoy this distinction and that under your wise 
guidance the State may increase in prosperity year 
by year. 
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His Excellency* f Speech at the opening of the' New 
Ctttcfjerry at Agartala, on 22nd August J919. 

Your Highness, 

I am "delighted to think that visit tb Your 
Highness’s State has been signalised by the com- 
pletion of this important Government building.' 
Your Highness has long appreciated the fact tl*at 
the buildings which have hitherto served the pur- 
pose of offices for the headquarter^ staff at tips the 
seat of Government, have scarcely been worth}' of 
Your Highness’s capital. And Your Highness must 
also have been impressed with the knowledge that 
such buildings are unecbnomical.in the long run by 
reason of the fact that the,v require the expenditure 
of considerable sums annually in repairs. • Indeed 
it was realized so far back as the vear 1907* ttoat 
a more durable structurl* was required and i(? was 
in that year that orders issued for the work to be 
commenced. It must have been a source of grave 
disappointment to you that the completion of the 
building should have been so frequently interrupted 
by a succession of adverse circumstances, culmi- 
nating in the disastrous earthquake of last vejir. 
And 1 offer you my sincere congratulations upon the 
pict thgit you are now able to invite me to open* the 
main portion of the building. 
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His Excellency's 'Speech at the laying of the Found - 
atio.n-stone of the Khas Adalat, Agaftaia, on 
2pnd August 1919. 

Your Highness, 

e t> 

i I much appreciate the fact that I have been 
• invited to Iffy the foundation-stone of a building, 
wtyich in due course will *form a worthy edifice for 
the dispensation of justice. I have now in the 
course of m 3' two visits* to Your Highness’s State 
had the pleasure of being associated with three 
important enterprises — the Khas Adalat and the 
Government offices on this occasion, and the 
Ronaldshay "koad on the 'occasion of mv previous 
visit. J am particularly^ glad to think that it is 
with a,n important high road in the heart of Your 
Highness’s State that my name is linked, because at 
a time when the* resources* of a country are being 
developed on a systematic scale there is nothing 
which is of more importance to it than its commu- 
nications. I have followed with sympathy and 
wfth interest the reports which have reached me 
from time to time of Your Highness’s interest in the 
development o t f the latent t resources of the State. 
I am convinced that*great possibilities exist in the 
development of such industries as the tea industry, 
the cultivation of cotton, the production of tanning 
materials and in the exploitation of the pvoducts 
of the splendid forests which cover so large a part 
of Your Highness’s dominions. But in order to 
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take advantage of these natural resources it is 
essential that suitable commmiic^tions shpuld fye 
provided. It was with great satisfaction that 
I learned of the sanction which had been accpvded 
to the Assam- Bengal Railway Compel^ to make 
if survey for a line from Akhaura to Birendranagar. 
The construction of such a railway jvill, I fed sure, 
be of immense benefit to the State ; but its construc- 
tion will naturally depend upon the* existence of 
feeder roads along which tfie produce of the State 
can be conveyed to it. 1 feel sure that Youf High- 
ness will devote the same k*eeii personal attrition 
to this important matter as you have done to the 
planning and construction of the buildings, which 
I have had the pleasure of associating ^myself with 
to-day. I shall now hate’inuch pleasure in laying 
the foundation-stone of tile , High Court of 
Agartala. 
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Address presented at Sirajganj , on 
29 th August 1919. 

We, the Commissioners of. the Municipality, 
the members of the Local Board, and the members 
of the AnjuiAan-i-Islamia, Sirajganj, beg most 
respectfully to approach Your Excellence' on behalf 
of the people of Serajg&nj to accord you a hearty 
welcome on the occasion of Your Excellency’s first 
visit to our town, and to express our deep sense 
of loyalty to the British Government and to His 
Most Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor. We 
feel proud to belong ,to an Empire which evoked 
universal respect and admiration by the righteous- 
ness of its aim in the recent great War enabling 
it \:o secure cordial co-operation of most of the 
grfat nations of the Earth in its efforts to place 
on safe footing the claim of all nations, great 
or small, to live and develop by crushing German 
militarism which became a menace to the cause 
of freedom and progress of all mankind. One of 
thte redeeming featunes of the destructive struggle, 
•so far as India v^as concerned, was the opportunity 
it gave t<5 her to show to England 'and to the 
rest of the world hdr loj^al devotion to the British 
Rule and* readiness to offer all her resources in 
men and money in the achievement of England’s 
success and thereby to establish her own claim 
to, and fitness for, a situation of honour and 
equality in the great Empire. It gives us great 
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joy to see that England, with Jill her boundless 
potentialities and \vonderful powers, of organiza- 

• ' 1 • f 7 t • 

tion, has ultimately secured the triumph and left 
to histofy to record an example Of national* vjrjtues 
to be admired and emulated by: the* posterity Tor 
till time to come. 

2. The jute trade mainly to ithich Sirajganj 

has hitherto owed its fame and fortune, would 

have received an tmpetus*from the opening of the 

Sara-Sirajganj Railway but for the great War 

which has paralysed the trade; and most of the 

firms engaged in jute business ar£ in consequence 

faced with a problem of life and death. We beg 

earnestly to crave interference of Your Excellencv’s 
* • * 

benign Government to relieve this Situation by 
regulating the price of jute between* the abnormal 
profiteering by the mill-owners on one side *and 
the sale at less than cost price by fhe starving 
producers on the ‘othejr. An early measure for 
this end and, if possible, for the general improve- 
ment of the jute market is urgently called for by 
the extraordinary situation in East Bengal where 
all classes of people, direetjy or indirectly, have 
to depend on jute as the main source of thejr 
income. The enormous rise of price *of ordinary 
necessaries .of life * on the *one liand and The 
abnormally low price of jute on the jother have 
sorely pressed all classes and cast a gloom A\;er 
the whole of East Bengal. 

3. The proposed creation of a new subdivision 
at* Bhangura is calculated largely to reduce the 
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status of Sirajganj commercially and otherwise. 
We, therefore, venture to point out that this idea 
of creating another subdivision in the district, 
whicji was conceived in pre-railway tiinl*, should 
be* wholly abandoned now as Sirajganj has been 
brought within easy reach of almost all places 
within 1 the subdivision by the opening of the 
Sara-Sirajganj Railway, and branch railways 
connecting this main line with Bera through 
Pqbna on one aide and with Bogra through 
Chandaikona on the other, will bring every part 
of t|ie district into easy communication with 
Pabna or Sirajganj. The scheme of such branch 
lines, though so long in abeyance, will, we hope, 
soon materialise now* that the war has happily 
terminated. 

*4. This subdivision' counts 16 high English 
schools within its jurisdiction turning out on 
the average about 200 matriculates every year. 
For them and for others to start a second-grade 
college here is a crying local need emphasized 
by the fact that the existing colleges cannot 
adequately cope witjp the increasing demand for 
admission. 

5. ‘One of«the main causes of the decline of the 
trade of Sirajganj is the silting up of its water- 
ways. The Katakhal, the only direct approach 
from the Brahmaputra, the Telkupikhal which 
brings into Sirajganj supplies of jute and other 
commodities from the interior of the subdivision 
and from the Bogra side, and the Dhanbandi 
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river on which the mercantile to\%ji is situated, 
have all been gyea4:ly silted lip. • These uhajinels 
also ^erve as feeder lines to Sara-Sirajganj Railway, 
Unless steps be taken to remove silts from* their 
beds every year, SirajgaVij will not 'get bade .its. 
former position as a trade centre nor will there be 
a proper flushing of the town and. its neighbour- 
hood, a necessary factor for the preservation of 
sanitation. 

6. We shall deem it a favour if Youj* Excel- 
lency be pleased to empower the Civil Uourts 
of Sirajganj to try cases up t<5 the value of 
Rs. 2,000. This power was formerly possessed by 
the courts here. Sirajgajij being an important 
trade centre, numerous cakes arise heTe of greater 
value than Rs. 1,000 which is tin? present limit 
of the court. 

7. The present high rate of railway fraigfcts, 

particularly of *the • Sara-Sirfijganj Railway ,. 

adversely affects the trade of the town and also 

contributes to the high prices of foodstuff alid 

clothing. We, therefore, pray that the freights 

mav be reduced at an early date to the norfnal 
- • 

rate prevailing before the war.. We also pray 
for an early reduction of railway passenger fares 
to pre-war rate. 

8. • Of the eight Takhs of inhabitants 'of this sub- 
division about six lakhs are cultivators. These on 
account of ignorance of principles of cultivation 
suffer immensel}'. In order to give them scientific 
training in cultivation, we earnestly pray that 
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Your Excellency will be graciously pleased to 
open, ap agricultural school and, a farm in this 
.subdivision. 1 

9, The .members of the Local Board wish 
especially to draw Your Excellency’s attention to 
the faet that t]ie scarcity of good drinking water 
has always been very keenly felt by the people 

i of this subdivision. The District Board cannot 
give adequate he.lp in ‘the matter for want of 
funds. .They, therefore, earnestly pray that Your 
Excellency will be graciously pleased to grant 
a suitable sum for the construction of a sufficient 
number of pucka wells throughout the subdivision. 

10. Tha members' »of the Anjttman-i-lslamia 
beg to bring t o Y'our Excellency’s notice that the 
Sirsqgahj Senior ■ Madmssa, which is the only 
institution * of its kind* in the whole Rajshahi 
Division, has tong been enjoying a Government 
grant of Rs. 300 a month, and the Government 
has been pleased to sanction a building grant 
of Rs. 28,000, provided the local contribution 
comes ti p to Rs. 14,000. A piece of land mcasur- 
ing about 18 bighas has already been acquired 
for the purpose* But as the last war, which has 
only been terminated on* the other day in a 
victorious peace in favour of our beloved Sovereign 
and his Allies, told very heavily upon tin; purse 
of the poor Moslem community, the Madrassa 
Committee have only been able to contribute so 
far about Rs. *6,680 towards the cost of the 
building. Now as the Madrassa has been suffering 
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much for want of proper accommodation and 
housing, the members of th^ Anjtlman-i-Islamia 
beg leave to approach Your Excellency bn* this 
subject in the hope that Your Excellency ljiay be' 
graciously pleased to advance from tlje sanctioned 
grant at least double the amount already contri- 
buted by the Madrassa Committ|e, so that the 
work of the construction of the proposed building 
may begin just after the rains. 

11. In conclusion, we beg again to o§er 
a most cordial reception to Your Excellency. 
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His Excellency V Reply to the Address presented 
at Sirajganj, on 29th August 191$. 

Gentlemen, 

I thank yon for t lie welcome which you have 
accorded to moliii this the occasion of my first visit 
to the important subdivision of Sirajganj. It was 
with much regret that*I found myself unable to 
cafry out my intention of coming here, when 
I visited the headquarters of the district last year ; 
and it gives me all the greater satisfaction to fulfil 
now the promise to visit you, which circumstances 
prevented me from doing twelve months ago. 

I take this opportunity: of acknowledging the 
sentiments of" dee'p lovalt\ r to the Throne and 
Person of His Majesty £he King-Emperor, which 
you have expressed, and also the congratulations, 
which you have, offered to me ‘ upon the successful 

i 

issue of the war. It is to be hoped that, with the 
final conclusion of peace, the hardships, which have 
been inflicted upon all humanity as a result of the 
war, may gradually be lightened, and that the 
heavy burden, which the world has borne for so 
long, may be lifted from our shoulders. Let me 
no<v turn to a consideration rtf the various matters 
to which you desire to call my attention. 

, I am well aware of the importance to Sirajganj 
of the jute trade, and I am also aware that in 
common with every one else the jute-grower and 
the jute-merchant have suffered from the abnormal 
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conditions brought about bv the ^var. But when 
you tell me that “ the trade liqs beeh^ paralysed,” 
and that “most of the firms engaged in ju£e busi- 
ness' dre. faced with a problem of life and death,”' 
I feel constrained to join, issue with .you and *to 
p*>int out that no. such gloomy conclusions are 
warranted by the facts. 

The average price of jute at Sirajganj during 
the past ten years worlds out Jit about Rs. 7 
a maund. It is true that during fhe last two y’ejfrs 
the price has been somewhat below this average 
and that at the beginning of the "present year it 
ranged between Rs. 4 and Rs. 6. But it is equally* 
true that more recently jute has been sold here at 
the unprecedented price of.Rs. 18 a maund ; and 
though the actual quantity ^old at this price may 
not have been great, the general level of prices 
during the past few weeks has been higher than 
ever before during .the whole history of the jfite 
trade of Bengal. Your suggestion to me is* that 
Government should step in and regulate the price, 
A similar suggestion was made not long ago at 
a meeting* of the Legislative Council, and Jhe 
Hon’ble Mr. Cumming explained fully on that 
occasion why Government were not prepared to do 
so. His speech obtained wide publicity and*there»is 
no need, therefore, for me to repeat the arguments 
which Tie used. I would only add to what he said, 
that I do not think that your proposal, that 
Government should undertake to regulate prices, 
is a. very wise one from your own point of view. 
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If Government Alice accepted tlie responsibility of 

arbitrarily fixing prices irrespective of the law of 

supply and demand, it is very unlikely that they 

would.be able to confine the application of the 

principle to pases of low. prices. If they accepted 

the responsibility of fixing minimum prices when 

the value of tpiy particular commodity showed 

a tendency to 'become depreciated, they could not 

logically refuse to fix maximum prices when the 

value of a commodity showed a tendency to become 
« . • 
inflated. Indeed you will find that, when the 

Governments of other countries have considered the 
question of fixing prices, it has been maximum and 
not minimum prices that they have had in mind* 
It is sometimes forgotten that one of the reasons 
why Bengal*’ has maintained a practical monopoly 
of jute up to the presfcnt time is that it has been 
ablfe to produce it more cheaply than it could be 
prodveed efsewhere. if in future the price of jute 
shows a tendency to rise <abnormallv high — as it 
has shown some signs of doing recently — it will 
certainly become worth while growing it on a large 
scale in other countries where the conditions are 
suitable; and in that case pressure ' might be 
brought to bear upon Government to fix a maxi- 
mum prjee With a view to maintaining for Benga] 
the monopoly which ‘khe now possesses. It would 
be .very much move difficult for Government to 
rysfst such pressure, if by fixing a minimum price 
they had already admitted that the arbitrary 
regulation of prices was a function of Government. 

I have placed these considerations before you in 
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order to show 3*011 tfiat a policy of regulating 
prices by executive order is no # t only one which is 
attended with grtat* difficulties, bfit one which, if 
adopted, .is likely sooner or later to carry those 
who advocate it a great deal further than thaj* ever 
intended. As a master of fact the cultivator etui 
himself deal with the matter much more effectively 
than can Government. The price *<?f rice is verj r 
high, and it is most desirable that it jhould come 
down. The price of jute, on the other hand, you 
sa\ r , is low, and 3*011 desire to see it increased. 
Both these objects can be achieved b3* the cultivator 
himself by the simple expedient of growing rather 
more rice and rather less jute. And there I think 

vou would be wise to let the matter rest. 

• • 

You have made some* reference to a proposal 

which has been before the pflblic for the creation 

of a new subdivision at Bhangura, and 3 r ou point 

out that with the construction of the Saya- 

Sirajganj Railwa3* and the prospect of additional 

branch lines being built, the necessity for a new 

subdivision has ceased to exist. I agree with 3*ou 

that the construction of railways has an important 
• * • 
bearing upon the case. There is, in an3* case, *no 

prospect of a new subdivision being formed ab 

present; and, should the question^ ccftne ,up for 

decision in the future-; the mhtter will be recon- 

- sjdered^ in the light of the views expressed by the 

public and also of the change brought about* in 

the situation *by the development off fail ways* 

You speak of the necessity of a second-grade 
college at Sirajganj ; but, so far as I can ascertain, 
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ho proposal for* the creation of such a college 
has ever been submitted either to the University 
or tb Government. In ain' case the whole question 
of Intermediate education will have to be recon- 
sidered in the light of the recommendations of the 
Universitv Commission; and decisions will have 
to be, .come to upon the very important and far- 
reaching proposals of the Commission, before 
Governrnenti can make itself responsible for 
additional colleges under the existing system. 

The question of clearing the silt from the beds 
of the Katakhal, the Telkupikhal and the Dhan- 
bandi River is a much more complicated matter 
than might at first sight appear, and is one, 
moreover, with a considerable history behind it. 
At the request of the steamer companies certain 
portions of these waterways were notified by 
Government in the year 1915 under section 2 of 
the Canals Act of 1864 as navigable channels, 
and .the companies were authorized to take steps 
to keep them open under section 3 of the Act. 
As a result of this some work has been done; but 
in December last the steamer companies invited 
Government to consider further the whole matter. 
We have given the matter further careful considera- 
tion, and we have decided to undertake a survey 
of the rivers during the coming cold weather in 
order to ascertain the exact conditions at present 
obtaining. This is essential for more reasons than 
one..' For lw|fc thing the beds of the khals connect- 
ing the martTriver with the town are at a much 
higher level than the river bed ; and, if the beds 
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of the klials were dee|*encd undujv, the course 'of 
the river itself might be deflected and untold 
damage might result. In some* ca*ses, too* the 
question of the ownership of the beds of the* 
waterways conies into question. In the meantime 
\je have informed the steamer companies * that' 
we are willing to permit them to carry out any 
reasonable improvements under tire* supervision of 
the Irrigation Department of Government and 
to afford them a* reasonable subvention for the 
purpose. 

With regard to your ^request that the Civil 

• • 

Courts of Sirajganj should be empowered to try 
cases up to the value of Rs. 2,000, 1 would point 
out that this is a matter for the decision of the 
High Court and not •of Government, and that 
your submission should be made/o tfie High Court 
through the District Judge. 

You ask that an agricultural /arm and school 
may be established in the subdivision. The policy 
of Government is to establish farms at every 
district headquarters, and in pursuance of this 
policy steps have already l^een taken to establish 
one at your own district headquarters at Pabn% 
I am afraid we cannot consider the establishment 
of farms at subdivisfop'al headquarters as well,*at 
any rate until we have made greater progress \yith 
bur programme in the districts. So far as giifiqg 
practical agricultural education to t jMat cultivaiinjy 
classes is concerned, we are estallishing two 
agricultural middle schools as &n experimental 
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measure, one at Whe central farm at Dacca and the 
other at the farm at Chinsura. It is impossible }*et 
to say tvhether Such schools vvfll justify themselves 
‘and it is too early, therefore, to eonsijlei* any 
extension of the experiment. We shall have to wait 
and be guided by results. 

The question of wells is one for the District 
Board. As you are aware, Government handed 
over the Public Works Cess to them for this purpose 
arpong others not, very long ago ; and I notice that 
the Pabna District Board has been spending a large 
portion of the cess on 'the construction of wells. 
Moreover, I am assured that if you require more 
wells in the subdivision and can supply facts and 
figures showing the necessity for them, together 

4 / 

with an estimate of the cost, the District Board 
will do. their best to help you. 

Tjie last matter to which you invite my atten- 
tion is the scheme for the reconstruction of the 
Sirajganj Senior Madrassa. I regret that you have 
been unable to contribute the amount which would 
entitle you to receive the promised building grant 
from Government of, Rs. 28,000. It Seems that 
there is little prospect of your being able to do this 
and you will be well advised, I think, to adopt the 
suggestion which has now, been made to you by 
Mr,, Oaten that the Committee should adopt 
Scheme on somewhat more moderate lines than 
the„one originally put forward. If the Committee 
are prepared to do this, Government will make 
a special concession in their case with a vievy to 
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reconstructing the existing M^drassa withofit 
delay. If the Committee can put up «. plan, which 
the Public Works Department can 'sanction, art 
a eosfc, say, of Rs. 25,000, inclusive of fhe value of 
the land, Govei'nment will provide the bafafi£e.of 
tjie sum required over and above tfie amount* of' 
Rs. 6,080 which has been raised lyv ‘voluntary 
subscription. This will involve a ctfotribution from 
Government in excess of the ratio of two to one 
allowed by the rules. Ihitave recognize the import- 
ance of having the Madrassa properly acconi- 
modated with as little dejav as possible, and we 
hope that the Committee will take advantage of 
the offer which we have now made them. 

1 have now dealt with alj the matters to which 
vou have directed mr fittention ; and it onlv 
remains for me to express once # more the satisfac- 
tion which it has given me to have been *ible to 
visit this important subdivision. 
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fits Excellency ’f Speech at the, opening of the 
Ronaldshay Waterworks, Rajbari, on, 30th 
August 1919. 

Gentlemen— 

It 'gives i^e sincere pleasure to be present 
among yon this afternoon for the purpose of 
opening the 1 waterworks which we all hope are 
going to prove of great benefit to the town. 

Air. Alfred Bose, your energetic Subdivisional 
Officer, has given us an interesting account of the 
causes which drove the headquarters of the sub- 
division away from Goalundo on the river bank to 
the inland site which they now occupy ; and he has 
reminded us .that it ,is owing to this change in site 
that the necessit} 1, for constructing waterworks has 

arisen.' 

# 

The history <?f the Rajbari Waterworks — which 
I am proud to think will henceforward be known 
as the Ronaldshay Waterworks — is of great 
interest, because it affords striking proof of the fact 
that the vital importance of a supply ofpure water 
js receiving ever wider recognition among the public 
of Bengal.* It is only six or seven j T ears ago that 
a ‘proposal made by the Sanitary Engineer for 
a ipechanical plant necessitating a capital outlay of 
Rst- 12,800, and a recurring charge of &s. 100 
a ip o nth was discarded as being altogether too 
costly. Within two or three years of this decision, 
however — that is to saA r , in September 1915— the 
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Rajbari Union Committee resolve^ that they wottkl 
meet the maintenance charges bv» taxation ; and* 
a scheme to supply*3,000 people with 3 gallons *of 
water a head a day was drawn up at an estimated 
costoffcs. 19,300. In the meantime the propaga- 
tion of the War in Europe was resulting in a* rapid* 
increase in the cost of everv kind of material and bv 
the summer of 1917, when GoveA*ment promised 
a grant of Rs. 10,000 towards the project, the 
estimated cost had risen. to Rs. 25,000. By this 
time, however, public opinion h*td been a watered' 
to the necessity of an adequate water-supply in the 
interests of public health, with* the result that 
a scheme costing something like Rs. 54,000 was 
submitted to Government and received sanction in 
August of last vear. Of *t*his amount Rs. 25,000 
have been subscribed by genfrofis members of the 
public, Rs. 18,000 have *been granted by ’Govern- 
ment and Rs. 11,000 by t^ie District Brtard.* I have 

given this brief historv of the waterworks because, 

* • . • . 

as I have said, it provides a striking example of the 
rapidly growing recognition on the part of the 
public, of the value of a proper water-supply. 
.While a scheme costing less than Rs. 13,000 jlVus 
dismissed only seven years ago as being too expen- 
sive, a project costing more than fous times that 
amount Has been •accepted tg-day And has, in fftet, 
been carried to completion. I offer the Rajbari 
Union* Committee my hearty congratulations upon 
the enterprising and persevering spirit vvhiclj has 
enabled them to carry so considerable an 
undertaking to a successful issue*. 
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An adequate ^supply of good water is essential 
to the health <?f any population, for many of the 
most /.lisastrofts forms of disease 1 — such, for example, 
as Cholera — are caused by the drinking of impure 
\vat<?rf But, as iVlr. Bose has pointed out, Malaria, 
from which the people of this subdivision especially 
suffer, must' be fought in other ways. Malaria can 
only be stamped ? out by the destruction of the insect 
which conveys it to man, namely the mosquito. 
And the mosquito can only be dealt with success- 
fully by altering tlVe conditions which make it easy 
for her to breed. The conditions which make it easy 
for hef to breed are the presence of large quantities 
of stagnant water on the ground. If 3’ou could 
drain the country quite dry you could soon get rid 
of the mosquito. But tire, conditions in Bengal are 
such that you<canriot do this. You can, however, 
destroy ‘ the mosquito larvae in another way, 
namely! by alternately flooding the land and then 
draining off the flpod water which thus washes the 
larvae' away. It will be seen, then, that the 
question of public health in Bengal is very largely 
a question of the scientific control of the water 
which she possesses, in an untamed state, in so 
generous a measure and which in its uncontrolled 
state, is capable of being so destructive a foe. 

‘ We have to call in the skill of the Chemist and 
the. Engineer to compel this powerful force of 
nature to serve us instead of to work us injury. 
You* have already done this in one direction, by 
establishing these waterworks. It remains for 
you to see whether you cannot also do it in another 
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direction by compelling it to flush the larvae of* the 
malaria-bearing mosquito off the # lajid. I am glad 
to hear that this matter is engaging*the attention 
of My. Williams; and I commend it to the member^ 
of the tJnion Committee as the next mattes*, to 
which they should devote their thought* and. 
energies. 

It now remains for me only tcftmlock the door 
of the engine-house and unveil the tablet upon # 
which are inscribed the •names of the principal 
donors, in token of the waterworks being ojfen. 
And in doing so I offer oncg more my hearty con- 
gratulations to the members of the Union Hoard 
who have carried through the undertaking, to the 
public-spirited subscribers who have made the 
scheme possible, and . tp» Mr. Bose* your Sub- 
divisional Officer, also, for flic •powerful and 
unflagging support which he lids given to* it. 
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His .Excellency ’i Speech at the. Scout Rally, at 
St. PauVs School, Darjeeling, on 7th October 
1919. 

Members of the Carmichael’s Own Troop ofc 

Boy 'Scouts, . 

€ r 

As President of the Bengal Provincial Bov 
Scouts Association, I have looked on with great 
pUasure and satisfaction at the display which 
you have given this morning. I congratulate you 
upon. the manner in which you have carried out 
the various duties which have been assigned to 
you, and, in particular, upon the presence of that 
spirit of enthusiasm and* responsibility which is as 
the breath of life to t the true Scout movement. 
Yoijr rally this morning has concluded with the 
investiture *of a mini bee of tenderfoots by the 
Chief Commissioner. I hope that they will ever 
bear in mind the solemn nature of the obligation 
which they have just taken. For when a boy 
becomes a member of a troop of boy scouts he is 
not merely becoming a member of a school team 
in the way that he becomes a member of a football 
team or a £rick^t team, he is becoming a member 
of< a great brotherhood • which has branches 
spreading not only throughout the Empire, but 
ov?r the whole world. 

J should like you to consider for a moment this 
morning what it is in the boy scout movement 
that has enabled it in so short a time to spread 
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over the whole world •and beeonje so tremendcfus 
a power for good. Had it been iperely a move- 
ment for providing boys with healthy . ami 
enjoyable recreation in the open air, it \vould never, 
have attracted the attention and excitred’^he 
interest of the leaditfg men of all nations as it has* 
done, nor would it have become the \Vorld force 
which it undoubtedly is at the pibsent day. No ; 
its vitality and its success are due to the fact 
that, while it provides incidentally for a healthy 
physical development, its real ’goal is a moftal 
one— the inculcation of all those qualities, disci- 
pline, self-reliance, altruism, chivalry, which »go to 
make a man a good citizen and, in the broadest 
meaning of that word, a gentleman. There rests, 
then, a responsibility upon every* scout — that, 
namely, of living up in ljis private life to the 
ideals of the brotherhood of which he is a \nerpber. 
There is also a responsibility resting upcrti every 
troop of scouts as such. It is for the tro’oj/ as 
a whole to remember that it is responsible for 
maintaining the honour of the great brotherhood 
of which it is a unit. And there is just one thing 
more. The great war which has put to the test* 
the highest qualities of mankind has given to the 
brotherhood of scouts a magnificeqt tradition. 
The record of the* l^otherl^ood proves "that *the 
younger boy scouts are capable of rising to the 
height of a great occasion and at their country’s 
call of taking up the serious work of life ; while ^he 
conduct of the older scouts who have been through 
the fiery ordeal of battle bears 1 splendid witness 
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to* the value of. the scout •training. That is a 
tradition to be; proud of and one which it should 
be the .determination of every scout to live up 
£o. 

Pffrhaps I may conclude with one word to the 

c i * 

spectators. It is not too much to say that 
society f at' large is the better for the scout 
movement. Itf^is adding steadily to the world’s 
stock of chiyalry, of clean living and of high 
endeavour. It is a movement,* therefore, which 
incites support from all; and to your active and 
constant support I consequently commend it. 
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Hit Excellency* t- Speech at the * opining • of. the 
Committionert* Conference , on 13th October 
1919 . 

Gentlemen, 

I am glad to welcome you *once more to 
a conference on matters affecting the general well- 
being of the Presidency — n\atters upon which, with 
your long and intimate personal ‘experience of Hie 
county and its needs, you are peculiar^ competent 
to advise. The programme of subjects which will 
be laid before you is a varied one, including matters 
with so little apparent connection as, for example, 
the question of the diet, allowance to witnesses 
attending Criminal Courts, and that of doubling of 
the number of primary schools ifi the next 'decide. 
Yet the programme as a Whole indicates strikingly, 
if unintentionally, ‘certain clearly^ marked lines* of 
advance upon which Government are concentrating 
at the present time. Exactly half the total numb.er 
of subjects which y r ou will be asked to consider 
come under the category of Local Self-Government 
or of Public Health. It has, indeed, been my policy 
since I first came to Bengal to encourage advance 
along these two lines, .pfartly’ tvecaustf of the*import- 
ance which each possesses on its merits, and 
partly* because the two constitute parallel pa^ths 
along which progress must be made simultaneously 
if it is %Q be in any way commensurate with our 
erideavqurs and our aspirations. Take, for example, 
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item number 10 on your agenda paper, the question 
of the introduction of compulsory vaccination. 
Nothing appear^ to be more certain than that the 
existing methods of dealing with vaccinatjpn in 
Bengal' are both uneconomical and ineffective. 
Last*year, atf Dr. Bentley'has pointed out, the cost 
of vaccination to the Presidency* was Rs. 4,36,000. 
Yet d'eaths fi;4m small-pox show no signs of 
diminution ; on the contrary' they show a most 
'disappointing increase. You .will be asked to 
advise on the whole question, and I do nqt wish, 
therefore, to say more than that the system 
recently adopted in the district of Burdwan seems 
to me to offer a likely solution of the problem. The 
District Board of Burdwan, as you are, of course, 
aware, resolyed some little time ago to undertake 
free vaccination throughout their area, and they 
appointed a first class Health Officer to take charge 
of this work in addition «to other duties. I hope 
theft "before long we shall see. first class Health 
Officefs serving under the District Boards in every 
district in the Presidency, in which case it should 
be possible to extend the system now in force in 

Burdwan to other districts. 

« 

Then again, item number 14, the need of 
a definite water-supply policy in District Boards 
raises a* question of. immense* importance in the 
interests of the public health, and its solution 
depends upon the adoption of a rational policy by 
local self-governing bodies. The utter impossibility 
of an authority exercising jurisdiction over so large 
an area as a district, dealing adequately’ with the 
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ymtter, is well brougflt out by»Dr. Bentley in fiis 
note on the subject. But it seems bo me that the 
advance which * w£ have recently made* in the 
organization of Local Self-Government, *in the shape* 
of the Village Self-Government Act, should prdve»of 
ftubstantinl assistance in the solution of this' 
problem. It will, at an}" rate, provide" maphiner.y 
which will make it possible to f/dopt the theory 
underlying the English practice, namely, that water- 
supply is essentially a matter of restricted local 
concern and should be paid for by those who 
actually benefit by it. In other words, the smaller 
the area in rural tracts over which ’rates are ’levied 
for the purpose of water-supph’, the nearer do we 
attain to ideally just results. 

It will no doubt become t ime before we see the 
Village Self-Government Act *in operation all over 
the Presidency ; and the question of its extension is 
one of the matters which finds a place in, y t our 
agenda paper. In this connection yon wilj have 
received a useful note from Mr. K. C. De, who, as 
a member of the District Administration Committee, 
had occasion to give careful thought to the whole, 
question of Village Self-Government. Mr. • De 
makes it clear, I think, that tyuler the changad 
conditions brought about by the Village Self- 
Government Act, the Local * Board will become 
a much more important wheel in the machinery of 
Local Self-Government than it has been in theffast. 
It is notorious that up to- the present time* the 
Local Board has been something of a disappoint- 
ment. That has been due, I think) in large measure 



to*the nature of the duties which have been assigned 
® ^ 
•to it andgener/dly to the conditions under which 

it> ha^s had to work. 

But I sliare the view expressed 1 ) 3 ' Mr. De in 
his.ifcfte as to the future importance of this bodv. 

• f • 

’Not only will it ,be called upon to discharge 
important 'functions under the Village Act, but it 
is more than lfftel 3 ’ that it will plav an important 
part under £he provisions of the Public Health 
Bill which we have in oon temptation, and which 
is Sne of the most important of all the matters 
which we are asking, 3 'ou to discuss. It is 
noticehble that both Mr. De, and Mr. Goode who 
has done such excellent work in drafting a Public 
Health Bill for consideration and discussion, each 
looking at the matter in p. different connection, 
have both come tb the same conclusion, that it 
will* be desirable to redtice the area under the 
jurisdiction bf a Local Board under the provision 
of section 6 of ,the Local Self-Government Act, 
1885, as amended In' Schedule l of the Village 
Self-Government Act, 1919. I have touched very 
briefly upon these important matters, but I have 
sai*d enough to give pojnt to the observation which 
I, made a few moments ago that Government 
attach the highest importance to the concerting 
of fneasures for* the intprovemeftt of public health ; 
and. that they look to all local self-governing 
bqdies for assistance and co-operation in this 
task. Though the matter is one which is not 
actually a subject for consideration at this Con- 
ference, the question of the suitability of the 
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central organization wlficli we possess for initiating 
measures of sanitary improvement, and for 
co-ordinating the»activities of the Varfous agencies 
employed to carry them out, is relevant to the 
matters of which I have been speaking. ‘And 
Intake this opportunity of informing you that* it 
is my intention at. an early date to ajjpoin£ 
a small committee, consisting of* Sanitary and 
Medical experts and of representatives of local 
self-governing bodfcs, to examine the organization 
and make recommendations with regard t 9 it. 

There is one other item- on your agenda paper 
which is of such immense importance that I cannot 
conclude these few remarks without making some 
reference to it. I refer to if cm number 18 which 
deals with the extension *of primary education. 

In this connection you wifi have* received the 

• • • 

illuminating and suggestive note which has recently 
been drawn up by Mr. Dunn. We all realize, J Q.m 
sure, the importance of primary education ar\d the 
need for its wider diffusion. But I am disposed 
to think that the extent -of the progress which 
has been made in Bengal is not generally realized. 
The most recent statistics show that 1,200,000 
boys, or approximately half the boys of primary* 
school age, are already receiving sohie jsort of 
primary education. The cost Involved is approxi- 
mate^ Rs. 40,00,000 a year, of which about 
one-half is derived from fees and the other from 
Revenue, Imperial, Provincial and Local. But* the 
whole structure of. primary education suffers from 
lack of system. Of the 34,000 primary schools 
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tlfe greater number have signing up spontaneously, 
like the wild flowers of the forest. What we have 
to do is to* play the part of gardener, to take 
the forest In hand, and convert it into a* well- 
or/hh^d garden. The subject falls naturally into 
two categories— the urban and the rural. Mr. Duiyi 
.lays stress* upon the fact that in the Municipalities, 
apart from CfScutta, there is even less trace of 
system thai^ in the rural areas, and he urges the 
necessity of a system ©f primary school control 
bditig created. I fiope that the Primary Education 
Act which became la\y last spring will prove of 
substantial assistance to us in this direction. 
The preliminary steps which are authorized by 
that measure have been taken, and we await 
with interest the replies, of the different Munici- 
palities to the»refetences which have been addressed 
to them. 

'.Turning to the districts, we find two methods 
of promoting primary education adopted by the 
District Boards. The more usual method is that 
of giving grants-in-aid to schools as they spring 
up — a method altogether lacking in system, in 
that it takes no account of the geographical 
distribution of the schools. The second method 
which .had* its origin in Eastern Bengal, is far 
more scientific, and Consists *in building and main- 
taining a. definite number of schools distributed 
cyi*a given plan throughout Panchayati fjnions. 
Considerable progress has been made with this 
scheme, some 5,350 o£the 7,580 Panchayati Unions 
being already in'possession of satisfactory schools. 



(kit only abput one-quarter of the 'prim ary schools 
in rural areas have come into existence under 

. I f • 

this system, and the remaining three-quarters 
have sprung up. on no organized plan at alh # It 
seems quite clear, therefore, that one, of the .first 
things to be done. is to introduce system where 
blind chance at present reigns^ Hardly les^ 
important than the introduction of system into 
any scheme of expansion is the provision of trained 
teachers to staff the schools. This is a matter 
which has been occupying the attention of Govern- 
ment for some time past; artd as you will see from 

• * 

Mr. Dunn’s note, the scheme which we have 
submitted to the Secretary of State provides for 
an annual output of 3,200, gurus when it is in 
full operation. Even nntler this scheme it will 
be some years before the # existing schools* apart 
from new schools which will come into existence, 
will be adequately staffed with trained teaekeiis ; 
and it is a matter for •consideration whether in 
the circumstances of the Presidency the scheme 
can be ex {.landed and speeded up. 

There are one or two other matters of interest 
on the agenda paper; but I 'have already taken 
up sufficient of your time, and I pass them by 
without comment. I.slvill now vacate the*«Chair, 
so that you may proceed to your business without 
further .delay. I trust that your deliberations will 
prove to be congenial and fruitful of results. 
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His Excellency* s Speech at a Conference on 
. Technological Education in the Legislative 
Council Chamber, Calcutta, on 18th November 
1919. 

Gentlemen, 

I am grtiteful to yon for responding so readily 
t<? inv invitation to you to meet me this evening for 
the purpose of discussing — and, T hope, coming to 
som^ decision upon a matter to which I attach no 
little importance. The question of Technical Edu- 
cation in Bengal is one which has behind it a long, 
and I am sorry to sav, a somewhat abortive 

r 

history. The archives of the Education Department 
are choked with eorrcspondcnee on the subject of 
a 'Technological Institute; the multitudinous recom- 
mendations of innumerable bodies and committees 
on the same subject constitute a forbidding volume 
of literature, but have failed to generate any action. 

After studying this literature I have come to 
the conclusion that tjje main reason why nothing 
Jhas been done is that the schemes contemplated 
have been on far too large and ambitious a scale. 
O'n paper a Technological .Institute, undertaking 
tht; training of young men for a whole series of 
industries, is attractive : but in the circu instances 
of India it is extremely difficult to persuade such 
a scheme actually to materialize. This being so, 
the view which i take is that it is far better to do 



something practical*: o« a modest scale without 
delay, than to continue playing wjth visions of 
ambitions and raspkndent potyteohnits. To &hat 
then should .,yve devote our immediate attention ?< 
I have little hesitation myself in suggesting*that 
our first step should be to’set up a Technical School 
in Calcutta which* should work in ccf-operation 
with the engineering shops of the chy with a view 
to turning out the class of man known as' the 
foreman mechanic. • Let m^state brieflj r the reason? 
which have led me to this conclusion. My fifst 
reason is that I believe this type of person is 
required more than any other at the present ^tage 
of the industrial development of Bengal. In 
other words, I accept the view put forward by 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. * deV. Atkinson and 

• • 

Mr. T. S. Dawson in 1912, tjjat,* while there is no 
great opening at present for higlf grade Metfiaiycal 
or Electrical Engineers, whose education is hiostlv 
of a theoretical character, there^is a very Tafge 
opening for the employment of men in mech^yical 
and electrical engineering, who, after training in 
a properly equipped institute, are willing to gain 
their practical experience by apprenticeship, work 
with their hands and observe factory rules and 
hours. My second main reason is* tha^other ends, 
to wj^ich a Technological Institute nfight deVote its 
energies, are already being met to some extent by 
existing institutions. The higher branches, of 
engineering are being taught at the Civil Engineer- 
ing College at Sibpur. Instruction in weaving is 
given by the Weaving Institute at Serampore. 
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TYaining in the technique of commerce is imparted 
at the Calcutta Commercial Institute. 

* The first 'question, then, which I would submit 
to 30U for your consideration and advice is, this— Do 
you* Agree that, postponing for the moment a con- 

, i 1 t 

sideration of more ambitious projects, immediate 
v steps should be taken to set up in Calcutta a 
Technical School to turn out -foremen mechanics 
in conjunction with the local engineering shops and 
(in conjunction with Sibpur) a few Engineers; such 
school dealing, with apprentices in mechanical and 
electrical engineering (including motor manufacture 
and ‘repair) and including a general instruction 
class ? 

I have suggested that we should limit ourselves 
at the start to establishing «a Technical School such 
as I have ju§t described. And I have given my 
mahi reasons for making this suggestion, foremost 
anjopg which is the apprehension borne of 
experience that a decision, to embark upon a more 
ambitious project will prove fruitful of further 
delay. But I am by np means indifferent to the 
advantages of concentxating instruction in different 
benches of industry r at one centre ; and I see no 
reason why, when once we have succeeded in 
establishing, a Technical School, we should not 
gradually expand it jnto a ‘Technological Institute 
by incorporating existing institutions such as those 
whjch I have already mentioned and, if necessary, 
adding to them. 

The second question, then, which I would put 
to you is this >*-Do you agree that in selecting 
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a site, in designing the buildings, and in consti- 
tuting the management for the Technical School, 
allowance should. be# made for its expansion at no 
very distant date into a Technological Institute? 

Assuming that your decisions on these joints 
£g*e in the affirmative, the next question to *be ' 
considered is this : — Should the institution be a* 
Government or a private concern ? *lt has hitherto 
generally been assumed ip the literature dealing 
with this question, 'that th<? proposed Technological 
Institute would be a Government institution. 

I am by no means convinced that this Would be in 
the best interests of the institutioh. I have been 
impressed by the opinion which has been expressed 
by the Technical Education. Sub-Committee of the 
Governing Bod 3’ of the Sib])ur College ‘with regard 
to the Calcutta TechnierJ Evening* School. The 
Sub-Committee point out that the management of 
the school has been throughout in tile han{Js of 
representatives of the employers of the apprentices, 
and the assistance given b> r Government has*been" 
in the form of grants. An^ thc*3' stat£ that in their 
belief the success, which has attended the, school 
in spite of great handicaps and the primary 
difficulty of want of suitable accommodation, mb 
due to the school being the outcome of private 
and not State enterprise. My third question* is 
then, — Do you agree that the proposed school 
should* be the property of Trustees and be managed 
by a Governing Body as a non-Government institu- 
tion working under the supervision of the 
Education and Industries Departments; that the 
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buildings should be constructed by the Governing 
Body in accordance with plans and estimates 
approved by Government and qndfr the supervision 
of* the Public Works Department; and that the 
cost <of construction should be niet'by a grant from 
pu.blic funds 'supplemented by a contribution from 
the firms who will benefit by the scheme ; that the 
cost of equipment should be similarly met ; that the 
cost of conducting the school should be defrayed 
from an anrfual contribution from Government to 
be fixed for a definite period of 3 r ears and supple- 
mented* by contributions from the firms ? If so, 
what' proportion of the capital and recurring 
charges will the firms be prepared to put up? 

When replies are giyen to these three questions, 
main principles will have been settled, and it will 
then be possible to work* out a definite scheme to 
givC'eflfect to them. Most of you have given a good 

< i ( 

deal r of thought to the question of Technical 
Education, and at is possible that you may be 
prepared to discuss and come to decisions on the 
three questions of principles, which I have put to 
you, before you separate this evening. But 
whether that be so er not, I am going* to suggest 
that before separating you appoint a small Com- 
mittee jto consider and report to you upon these 
principles, if no decision is 'come to this evening ; 
or 'to draw up a scheme based upon them for 
shbmission to -you in the event of their being 
accepted. You would, no doubt, desire that the 
Committee should have at its disposal all the 
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information which Government possess in connec- 
tion with the whole question # of Technical 
Education, and »I would suggest? therefore, «th£rt 
among ^others Mr. Heaton, Mr. Everett, and 1 
Mr. Meek should be members of your ComrfliVtee. 
'£he3 r are familiar with the huge volume of litera- 
ture, which has accumulated round the question 
and will, I am sure,- be willing**to place their 
knowledge at your disposal. 

This being so, it is not necessary for me to *lo 
more than mention the more important* of the 
details which will have t6 be considered wjien it 
comes to drawing up a definite scheme. First, 
there is the question of site. This question has been 
given a good deal of thought bj r Government, and 
we should be prepared to suggest sites for the 
consideration of the Conujiittee. . Next there is the 
question of staff ; and thi^in its turn ljiust depend 
upon what deeisionjs arrived at upon the vexed 
question of day classes oV night classes. Upoa this 
latter point we have the opinions of experts which 
we shall 'gladly lay before* the Committee; and we 
have ample material to place before them to assist 
them in coming to a decision with regard* to 
establishment. 

There is one more qfiestion.whicll is of consider- 
able importance, namely, that of the authority 
whichShould.be responsible for Technical Educa- 
tion in Calcutta. And in this connection jt .is 
important that I should place you in possession of 
the policy which has recently been adopted by 
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G6vernment in Ijhe case erf Technical Education 
outside Calcutta. We have accepted the recom- 
mendations of the Committee f which sat recently 
under the Presidentship of Sir Rajendra ‘Nath 
Modkerjee. The report of that Committee will be 
placed before j’ou. Its most important recom*- 
jpendation'from the point of view of the matter, 
which is under *t?rie consideration of this Conference, 
is that constituting a central authority with 
power and responsibility in ' connection with 
apprenticeship training generally. The bod}’ pro- 
posed for this purpose, to be known as the “ Board 
of C&ntrol for Apprenticeship Training,” will 
consist of twelve members, including three Rail- 
way representatives and three representatives of 
Engineering "firms in and pround Calcutta. Its 
duties will be — 

(1) the conduct of the Apprentices’ Admission 

Examination ; 

(2) the general control over the Technical 

Education of apprentices in the 
schools or technical institutes; 

(3) the co-ordination of the samp yvith the 

^practical'training ; 

(4) tl\e regulation of courses of study ; 

(§) the fconduet of the • admission examina- 
tion to the Mechanical Engineering 
classes of the Sibpur College ; 

(6) the conduct of the Final Examination 
for those apprentices who do not 
proceed to Sibpur, and 
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(7) the grant of*diplomas for these appren- 
tices and for those whq complete the 
Final Pourse at Sihpun 

The question, then, which arises is, would this* 
Board be a suitable authority to control techtiipal 
training in Calcutta as well as dutside ? The 
Domiciled Enquiry* General Committee; with the 
scheme for the creation of the Boan4 of Control of 
Apprenticeship Training before them, advocated 
the creation of a separate Board for Calcutta ; 
and it may be that y'ou will come to the conclusion 
that the problems of Technical Education in 
Calcutta are so important and of siuch a character 
as to require a Board for their exclusive control. 

I do rrot wish in any way to prejudge the matter 
beyond saying that this v.i£w would .undoubtedly 
acquire additional force if tho Technical School 
now proposed is likely to* expand ’into a 
Technological Institute. 

Now I think that I have coyered the ground 
sufficiently to enable the Conference to Jfet to- 
work. The views provisionally accepted b} 7 
Government, so far as main principles are con- 
cerned, are those put forward in the three' 
questions which I have submitted to you. Bmt 
I feel that the question of Technical Education is 
essentially one on * Which the advice of thbse 
actually engaged in industry and commerce is 
of paramount authority ; and in the event of your 
differing from us on these points, we sh^ll be 
ready to give respectful consideration to any 
representations which you may»make. 
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^ddress presented by the English Bazar Muni- 
cipality {Mai da), on 22nd November 1919. 

‘We, the Commissioners of the Municipal 
Corporation of this town of English Bazar, in the 
district of Malda, crave leave to approach Your 
Excellency with this our humble address, offering 
a respectful and ^ordial* welcome on this happy 
occasion of Your Excellency’s first visit to this 
town. We also take this opportunity' to offer our 
heartfelt loyalty' and sincere devotion to the Person 
and Throne of His Majesty' the King-Emperor 
George V and to express our rejoicing at the - 
complete victory' which tVifc Great War has brought 
about in favour of Great Britain and her Allies 
in vindication of the triumph of the ideals for 
whjelv the Allied powers were compelled to 
unsheathe their stvords. 

2. We solicit Your Excellency’s indulgence for 
repeating a prayer which we made before the 
'Government on several previous occasions, viz., 
the grant to this Corporation of a moiety of the 
proceeds of,. the ‘ferries at Jhawgbatta, Ftilbari, 
Ko4hab«fri (formerly .known* as Kaliganj) and the 
subsidiary ferry of station ghat which are all 
situated within the municipal limits. All ‘these 
ferries (except Fulbari and Kothabari) were made 
over to the District Board in 1904, before which 
we used to get* a moiety of the income of the 
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principal ferry at J ha w*ghatta. After this transfer, 

Government was pleased to grant # a consolidated* 

amount of Rs, 6£0 instead of a •moiety.. The 

increase of traffic in these ferries, consequent on th» 

open Hi g of the ’Katihar-Godagari Railway n* 19.09, 

has resulted in a substantial enhancement Af.the. 

income, imposing *at the same time* a heavier 

responsibility and expenditure Jan us, as tTie 

approaches to these ferries have to be maintained 

and lighted by this Municipality. We may also be 

permitted to state that in 1899-1900 the Divisional' 

Commissioner proposed to recommend tfie grant 

to us of the whole of the sale-proceeds of aft these 

ferries, provided we undertook any work connected 

with sanitation, conservancy or the like — a drainage 

scheme being specially suggested. This last sug- 

• • . 
gestion has since been ca.rried o*it, for which. 

we had to spend about »Rs. 9,700 in addition to 
the Government grant of *Rs. 12,500, and the loan 
of Rs. 2,500 whieli has been paid off. W*e ’are 
incurring every year a heavier expenditure foii. 
their maintenance, and we have a desire to under- 
take a scheme for waterworks and ’for completing 
the drainage scheme. In these circumstances, .we* 
humbly beg that Your Excellency would be 
graciously pleased to accord kin*d a i\jl 'favourable 
consideration to our • prayer. 

3* Emboldened by the keen interest .and 
broad-minded sympathy which Your Excellency 
has shown in matters connected with sanitation 
of the Presidency, we beg most respectfully to bring 
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^ocounplete state of our drainage to Your 
fexoelleiicy’s kind notice. We have got a drainage' 
SGheiqe, ,-but for shortness of founds we have not 
been able to - complete it, and we have *been 
compelled to cut short the masonry portion of the 
drains in the* midst of inhabited localities. The 
remaining portions have become a nuisance and 
aftord a breeding ground for the mosquitoes to the 
great inconvenience of the people living close by. 
It has become urgently necessary in these days of 
Malaria and Infludnza to extend the masonry out 
of the populated area to the end of the drains. 
To do* this Rs. 18,000 will be necessary, but we 
are unable to provide this amount out of our 
current revenue. As a patron and supporter of 
Local Self-Go* r ernment, ’we pray that Your Excel- 
lency’s Government vyill be graciously pleased to 
makg a Suitable donation ‘to enable us to complete 
the drainage* scheme. 

4. We further .beg leave to bring to Your 
Excellenc 3 ’’s kind notice that we quite appreciate 
and have full *sympathy*with the Malda people’s 
■prayer to have the district made self-contained as 
regards its administration of civil and criminal 
justice. Thjs pfa\-er for the establishment of 
a Judged Court in this towivfully deserves to be 
given effect to, as it will remove a long-felt want 
of # the people, and at the same time enhance 
..tile importance and prosperity and growth of the 
town. We, therefore, humbly and earnestly pray 
that Your Excellency would be kind enough to 



sanction a Judgeship *for Malda or at least the 
post of a Subordinate Judge, vesjted with the 
powers of an Appellate Court* and Assistant 
Sessions Judge. 

5. In conclusion, w£ heartily pray to # the 

Almighty that He may vouchsafe to Your 
* • 

Excellency and Your Excellency’s family long life** 
sound health and every happiness. 
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Address presented by the District Board , ft^alda, 
on 22nd November 1919. 

We, the members of the Malda District Board* 
leave to^approach Your Excellency with 
this address and to accord a hearty and respectful 
•welcome on* the occasion of Your Excellency’s 
fir^t visit to this district. We also take this 
opportunity of tendering our loyal %md sincere 
devotion to the Person and Throne of His Most 
Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor and of 
expressing our devout gratitude that success has 
attended his arms and those of his Allies in the 
late war winch he so no'bly undertook in defence 
of the r,ight and of the sanctity of treaties. 

2. *Youf Excellency’s wide s\ T inpathies and 
liberal , views' ha,ve alread.y w*on the gratitude, 
esteem and affection of all sections of the 
community, and we are thereby emboldened to 
make known some of the desires of the people 
of* .this district in ttye hope that they* will meet 
•^rith Ypur Excellency’s kind consideration. 

3. Zhe district is one .wljicli can. lay claim to 
a historic past of considerable antiquity and no 
little material prosperity and the fact that it 
possesses the ruins of two capital cities invests 
it wfth an interest second to none in Bengal. The 
vicissitudes of fortune have, indeed, shorn it of 
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lynch of its former magnificence, # but we may not 
unreasonably expect in the future an increase of 
prosperity based* 01 a revival of*th<5se industries 
for \thijh it formerly was renowned, and on' 
a scientific development of agriculture. In drder, 
Uowever, to reap # the full benefits of such *lan 
improvement, it is essential that the district ghouJ^L 
be provided with an ample suppl^of good roads, 
connecting all parts of it with Jhe recently 
constructed railway. It ^mis§t be confessed that 
much is lacking in this respect, yet with thejiresebt 
resources of the Hoard it is impossible to embark 
on any comprehensive scheme ; itldeed, with the 
recent rise in the price of all materials, the Board 
can do nothing beyond maintaining those already 
in existence. In this £oifuection we* venture to 
suggest that, as the ruins of 6aur* and Pandua 
are of more than local interest, the Hoard might 
be relieved of the maintenance of fTT? metalled 
roads leading thereto which entails a considerable 
drain on its slender resources' and prevents* the 
undertaking of works m/n*e economically useful 
to the district. 

4. Another respect in which this district 

leaves much to be, desired is the provision „of 

• * 

medical assistance. It is unfortunately a fact 
that Malaria has increased largely in recent yegrs, 
and it is the desire of the Board to provide 

•i 

a dispensary, at least at the headquarters of each 
police-station. But for the same reason of 
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inadequate fund® it has to be content with 
something far* short of this. 

,5. We *hope that when the cess is revalued 
after *the district settlement operations, there will 
be, a* substantial increase, but that will not be 
realized for several 3 ’ears, and, ih the meantime, we 
venture to request Your Excellency to increase 
the augmentation grant to enable 11 s to do 
something tb wards .improvement of the present 
very inadequate provision in both these important 
departments. 

6 . In conclusion, we beg to offer Your 
Excellenc\' our best wishes for a prosperous 
term of rule in Bengal and for long life and 
prosperity. 
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Address presedted by the Malda Association, 
on 22nd No vember 1919. 

We, the members of the Malda Association, 
representin'; the people of Malda of * all # casj^s 
and creeds, Hindus and Muhafftmadans, most 
respectfully crave leave to approach Your Excel- 
lency with this Our humble and loyal address, 
and offer Your Excellency our hearty and most' 
respectful welcome on this most auspicious and 
memorable occasion of Your Excellency’s* first 
visit as the exalted ruler of the Presidency to the 
historic district of Malda which bears on its bosom 
theyuins of Gaur and EJaudua, the antient capitals 
of Bengal under the Hindu and Mu ham mad an 
rulers. We take the opportunity of also expressing 
our heartfelt loyalty ami deep devotTfrn to the 
Throne and Person* of PJ is Most Gracious Majesty 
the King-Emperor George V, ‘Lord of Dellt* th^ 
Lord of the World (DiHigoaroba Jagadisoaroba ) 
and his noble consort, our beloved Queen-Empress. 
We furthet* rejoice at the successful termination 
of the titanic struggles of the suffering humani^’ 
in the last world-war, and congratulate His 
Majesty for bringing about tl*e muc!i-lon£ed 
for peace. 

2. Your Excellency’s kind sympathy’ and 
solicitous care for the welfare of the people 
entrusted to Your Excellency' erpboldens us now 
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that Your Excellency is in cur miclst to lay before 
Your Excellency some of dur pressing wants and 
keen!y-felt grievances, hoping the 3 r will receive Your 
Excellency's kind and sympathetic consideration. 

,.3. It is high time that the district of Malda, 
considering its growing importance under Your 
Excellency’s (^lwernment, should now be made 
a self-contained district as regards its administra- 
tion of civil and criminal justice. This district 
contains three Municipal towns and in point of 
revenue is superior to many sister districts in the 
Presi Jency\ But unfortunately for the people it is 
no better than a subdivision as regards the 
administration of civil and criminal justice, and 
they have to suffer great hardship and much 
inconvenience for want of a District and Sessions 
Judge’s Court at Malda. The number of civil 
and ciimintd cases in the district of Malda, both 
original and appellate, furnish sufficient work for 
the .Court of a District and Sessions Judge here, 
and if such, a Court be established, it will not only 
save the people from the enormous trouble and 
prohibitive expenses for going to an out-of-the- 
way place like Rajshahi for the purpose of prose- 
cuting and defending their cases, but will also do 
avay^ With the expenditure which .the Government 
has to bear at present for meeting the travelling 
and other incidental expenses of the Sessions Judg^j, 
and his staff. We, therefore, most earnestly pray ' 
that Your Excellency would be graciousty pleased 
to sanction a separate Judgeship for Malda, 
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thereby conferring a ^reat boon on the people 
of the district. We are, howefer, thankful to 
Your Excellent^ for the announcement recently 
made by Your Excellency's Government; that steps 
were being taken to place a Sub-Judge he # r£ as 
fin experimental measure. We, therefore, niost 
Earnestly hope that Your Excellent'}’ \v 911 ld kindly 
see that the experiment may be^iven effect 
without any further delay, and thereby relieve 
to some extent the long-felt grievance of the people. • 

4. We also beg Your Excellency’s leave ’to 
represent that the site of .the railway station on 
the other side of the river Malftmanda greatly 
stands in the way of traffic and commerce of the 
town of Malda and much inconveniences the 
people of the district w^io. have occasion constantly 
to come to the headquarters of the district on 
various sorts of business. We, therefore, most 
respectfully pray that Your Excellenct** would be 
graciously pleased* to yedress this grievance by 
sanctioning the construction eft a bridge ove* thf 
river Mahananda. 

5. We. further beg most humbly to represen t < 
before Your Excellency tw3 crying wants from 
which the inhabitants of the tovfn of NawabgailJ 
have been suffering. .This town.has»a municipality 
find is one of the most important trade centres 
in the.district, and, as such, it highly Reserves to 
be connected with the Katihar-Godagari Railway 
by the construction of a branch line either Trom 
Nachole Station or from Godagari. This town 
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sftibuld also have a telegraphic communication 
with the headquarters of the district. We earnestly 
solici-t that bur 0 prayer for the redress of these 
•grievances will meet with kind consideration of 

, t 

Yom* ‘Excellency’s benign Government. 

« * 

6. Lastly, we beg mo?t respectfully to 
submit, for Your Excellency’s kind consideration, 
the following ^urgent nfeeds of the people which 
.call for earty redress and the removal of which 
will be conducive in a great measure to the 
satisfaction and happiness of the people at large : — 

(a) Considering ' the prevalence of the 

Malarial Fever and other epidemic 
diseases in the Province, it is a matter 
of utmost, importance that a medical 
school should 1 be established at a 
suitable place in the Rajshahi Division 
and that medical aid in an adequate 
measure should be dealt out to the 
people in the mufassal. With this 
object "the District Board may be 
helped with some special grant for 
the purpose by the Government to 
enable the District Board to establish 
two or more new charitable dispen- 
saries at suitable centres in the 
mufassal for the benefit of the poor. 

(b) The posts of the District Deputy 

Inspector of Schools and Specikl Sub- 
Registrar at Sadar may alternately 
be filled with Hindu and Mahammadan 
officers. 
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(c) The establishment of three more Stlb- 
Registrj r offices at Slnbgjanj and Gajole 
and. Bamongola is urgently required 
for the convenience of the people of* 
the localit\’ concerned. 

(cl) Prompt .and suitable measures on the 
part of Your Excellency's .betijgiv 
Government to reguhfte the prices of 
cloth, rice and other foodstuffs are, 
most’ urgendy necessary for the 
purpose of alleviating the . intense 
sufferings of the people owing to the 
abnormal rise in the* prices of those 
necessaries of life. 

In conclusion, we. ijmst devouthy wish and 
earnestly pray to the Almighty *for a long, happy 
find prosperous life of Your Excellency and for 
Your Excellency’s graciotis and gloftOns rule as 
the Governor of die Presidency # of Fort WAlfam 
in Bengal. 
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Address presented by the Malda Muhammadan 
Association, on 22nd November 19J.9. 

It is with feelings of sincere gratitude and 
-unbounded joy that we, the members of the 
Malda Muhammadan Association, on our own 
..behalf, and qs representing the Muhammadans of 
Malda, have assembled here to-day to accord Your 

* i • 

Excellency a most hearty welcome on this occasion 
of Your Excellency’s visit to this district. 

2. We rejoice at the happy termination of 
the world-wide war and embrace this fitting 
opportunity*of once more expressing our deep sense 
of loyalty and sincere devotion to the august 
Person' and exalted Thr6ne of His Most Gracious 
Majesty vffir King-Emp£ror, and the feeling of 
pride and gratification with which we cherish the 
idea^hat our Sovereign rules over a larger number 
ofMussalmans than does any other Monarch on 

» l * 

the face of the earth and that the All Wise 
PVpvidence in His infinite mercy has entrusted to 
^Your Excellency’s care over 20 millions of 
Mussulmans, a number far greater than in any 
other province in India. 

. 3. We‘ take this opportunity to express our 
most sincere gratitude to Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment for prosecuting, at our instance, and at 
Considerable Government expense, the suit relating 
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to the great Wakf Estate of Bais Hazari, flaw 
pending in the District Judge’s Cfeurt at Rajsliahi. 

4. We now takfe the liberty most # respectfully 
to la}' before Ypur Excellency some of ouc wants 
and grievances, and most»earnestly hppe that.tlfe}' 
^rill receive Your Excellenc3 r ’s kind and sympathetic 
consideration. 

5. Your Excellency, the abnormally high 
prices of cloths and fockdstuffs which continue, 
in spite of the cessation of the* war, has sprtfad' 
consternation in the miners of the public whose 
patience has been taxed to the utmost.* We, 
therefore, take the liberty to approach Your 
Excellency to save the situation by stopping the 
exportation of rice and > qfcher foodstnffs from this 
district, by fixing their prices, *by importing the 
long-expected standardized clotHsfor which statis- 
tics were called for and* supplied soTlft»tiflie ago, 
or by such other means as to You # r Excellency* Aav 
seem proper and expedient under the circumstance** . 

G. We have in tlfis town ‘established a 
Junior Middle Madrassa on the lines approved by 
Government. This institution fully satisfies *the 
requirements of the Muhammadans inasmuch ?Ts 

Arabic and Urdu, tho sacred languages* of the 

• • 

v Muhammadans, are taught there from the very 
beginning, so as to obviate the in-ordiflate difficul- 
ties experienced by the Muhammadan students *iti 
beginning, in the higher classes of an high English 
school, either of those languages tyhich for various 
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reasons Muhammadan students are bound to 
learn, but -which from their nature and as also 
being written in a different script, have no affinity,, 
to Bengalee through whose medium education is 
mainly- imparted in the lower classes. The 
Madrassa which is partly maintained by a Govern- 
■•raent grant-in-aid of Rs. 50 a month is in financial 
difficulties. We, therefore, most earnestly pray 
..that Your Excellency will be graciously pleased to 
increase the prepent grant to the Madrassa to 
Rs. 100 per mensem. 

7>. The want of a medical school in the 
Rajshahi Division is keenly felt by the public. 
Hundreds of students are refused admission into 
the Campbqjl and other medical schools of the 
Province for yrant of accommodation, while there is^ 
a great paucit}' of passed doctors when diseases of 
old and ne*\* t 3 ’pes are steadily on the increase in 
all the districts of the Province. We, therefore, 
V avaij k ourselves of .this unique occasion to solicit 
Your Excellency’s ordering suitable measures to be 
taken for the establishment, at a convenient place 
in this Division, of at least one medical school in 
which medical students residing in this Division 
Tnay have priority in the matter of admission. 

8. Your Excellency, there is a valuable 
Persian Manuscript called the Khurshid ah an 
Ndmah (Historj' of the World) which is lying in 
the Imperial Library (Bohar Section) at Calcutta. 
Its author, the late celebrated Munshi Syed Elahi 
Bakhsh, a resident of this town, has justty been 
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placed in the rank of* eminent «antiquarians and 

* 

researchers. As the book contains* an authentic 
history of Malda,»and particularly of Gauf and 
Pancfua, it is highly desirable to have it printed, so 
to be available to the public. We, therefore, pgAin 
crave leave to approach Your Excellency with 
this our last prayer for an order to have at Isas l* 
the Malda portion of the manuscript printed at 
Government expense. 


9. In conclusion, we pray that the Almighty 
Providence may grant Your Excellency* a long 
lease of happy life and uninterrupted prosperity. 
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His Excellency's Reply to the 'Addresses presented . 
at Malda, on 22nd Novemher 1919. 

Gentlemen, 

I have to tljtank you for addresses of welcome 
on this the occasion of my first visit to the historic 
'district of Malda, from deputations representing 
tty? Municipal ai?d District Boards, the Malda 
Association and the Muhammadan community ; 
and I, take this opportunity of expressing, on behalf 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor, my sincere 
appreciation of the deep sentiments of lo 3 r alty to 
the Throne, which characterize all 3 'our addresses, 
as well as of the words of joyful congratulation at 
the successful termination of the great world-war,' 
which .likewise find a prominent place in them. 

2. You have r very naturally taken advantage 
fiT m$ presence amongst you to bring to my notice 
a number of matters affecting the well-being of the 
district. These may be grouped under the following 
heads: — “Sanitation,’’ “Medical,” “ Education, ” 
“Administration” and “Communications.” You 
have also touched upon the economic situation, 
atsd haVe dealt with one * pr two miscellaneous 
matters including the printing of the Persian 
manuscript “ Khurshid Jahan ,” and the suit regard- 
ing the Bais Hazari Wakf Estate. So far as the 
ldtter is toncerned, the suit is pending in the 
District Judge’s Court, and I leave it there without 
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comment, beyond saying ffiat I take note of ‘the 
satisfaction which the members *of the Muham- 
madan Association express at tj?e fctioq, which 
<3ovei?iment have taken in this matter. 

3. I have made enquiries about the Persian 
manuscript of which j'ou speak, namely, the 
“ Khurshid Julian Nam ah." It is a very eomprehfiii- 
sive work, covering some eleven hundred pages, and 
dealing with the history and the geography of the, 
world from the creation Mown. to the vear 1864 
A.D. It deals very briefly with Malda and 
Gaur, about eleven pages being devoted to 
each and makes nothing more than a passing 
reference to Pandua. Under these circumstances 
the Local Government woujd scarcely be justified 
in undertaking its publication. But certain public 
•funds are" placed annually at tfie disposal of the 
Asiatic Society to aid tliem in the publication of 
Persian and Arabic works of historical ipterest, 
and we are inviting the Society to consider the 
claims of the manuscript in question. 

“ 4. Now let me turn tf> matters df more general 
interest. Under the head of “Medical,” you lay- 
stress upon the necessity of aclding to the number 
of dispensaries, and you urge the* establishment fS 
the Rajshahi Division ^of a medical «chool. I fuily 
appreciate the importance of increasing the output 
of properly-trained medical men, and I think I ipay 
lay claim to having already backed my opinion By 
deeds as well as by words. Besides largely increas- 
ing the accommodation at the Campbell and Dacca 
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Metiical Schools, vve ball Arranged to establish a 
new ntedical schdol at Burdwan. The project fdr 
buildings required for the school jind the hostel to 
be attached to it, lias already been sanctioned* Ncf 
doubgt there is need for more such schools*; but, as 
I Ijave pointed out before*, a medical school can only 
be established in proximity to 'a suitable hospital 
f<Ti the clinical instruction of the students. The 
largest hospitals in the Rajshahi Division at 
present are ftie Jalpaiguri and Rangpur Sadar Hos- 
pitals, each of which contains 58 beds. This com- 
pares ifnfavourably with hospitals like Burdwan 
which contain? 127 beds ; and I am afraid, 
even if we had the money, which we have not, 
Government could not under these circumstances 
undertake tp establish, a medical school in this 
neighbourhood at the present time. 

5. . Nggj turning to. the question of the provi- 
sion.of more dispensaries. You Jiere raise the whole 
question of District # Board 'finance. District Boards 
have three main sources of revenue — the Road Cess, 
the augmentation graVit and the Public Works 
Cess. Of these the Road Cess cannot be expended 
on'Sanitation and Dispensaries; but the augmenta- 
tion grant and the Public Works Cess can ; and, 
indeed,* as recently as September 1917, Govern- 
ment urged District Boards to aim at establishing 
a net wotk of dispensaries with the aid* of the 
additional resources which they derived from the 
surrender of the Public Works Cess A I find from 
the recent budgets of the District Board that in 
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addition to the Roack Cess, the whole of the 
augmentation grant, and further sunjs whicfi must 
presumably have.beqn taken from 1»he Public* Works 

Cess, *haye been spent on communications. 

' , * 

6. No doubt communicatipns aft important, 
but it is for the BoaVd to decide whether they should 
not spend rather more upon dispensaries and 
rather less upon roads. In any case I see that 
at the end of last year thg Board had a closing' 
balance of Rs. 21,000 which is Rs. 14,000 abo^e 
the minimum closing balance prescribed *by the 
Commissioner, a fact which suggests that it would 
have been possible, even without curtailing the 
expenditure on roads, to» spend more upon dispen- 
saries. But whether that.i's so or net, it is clear 

• • 

to me that additional resources are rapidly becom- 
ing necessary, if we are tc> deal adequately tvitjj the 
vitally important question of public hefikh. ‘Where 
are these resources^ to come from ? The* Dotal 
Government is no more aide to increase its resdfcircafc. 
than you are — except by new taxation. The public 
health organization of th*e future will probably 
centre on the rural dispensary ; and if District 

t • 

Boards are unable to provide the necessarv number 
of dispensaries with their present resources, I can 
see no other way it» ^vliich wg can ^achieve*the end 
which we all have in view than by increasing those 
resotrnSes by means, for example, of a small public 
health cess. That is a suggestion, at any* ra^e, 
which we shall all do well to think carefully 


over. 
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* 7 , I sympathize vyith the Municipality in their 
desire «4o round «off their drainage system, and »if 
they wijl, sub^ilit^a scheme with an estimate of cost, 
I will do what I c^in to help theni. T*hey will, perhaps*, 
be prewired to finance a loan with the additional 
income whi$h the}’ derive from the re-assessment 
which has recently been made, «and, if so, we will 
assist 'them wijh a grant for the balance. 

8. Under the head of “ Education ” the 

4 - 

Mdhammadan Association invite my attention to 
the financial difficulties in which they find themselves 
in connection with their Junior Middle Madrassa, 
and ask for an increase in the Government grant. 
Since they put forward their request, the grant has 
been raised by the Inspector of Schools from 
Rs. 50 to R&. 75 a mohth, and I trust that this 
may prove of substantial assistance to you. 

5., .Among administrative matters you refer to 
a question which has received a great deal of atten- 
tion in recent tinies, that erf the creation of a Dis- 
trict and Sessions Judge’s Court at Malda. This 
matter was very fully dealt with in the Legislative 
Council in March last, and I need only state briefly 
the'decision which wb have come to. So far as 
Sessions cases are concerned, these are taken at 
Malda under the existing arrangement by the Judge 
of Rajshahi. But we realize that it would tie a con- 
venience to the people to be provided with greater 
facilities in the matter of civil suits, and we have 
isirued orders for the deputation of a Sub-Judge to 
sit 5 at Malda for tvyo consecutive months in the 
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3 r tar. He will, of course, have powers *as an 
Appellate Court, .and I presume 1jiaf| the* District 
judge .will send him appellate cases from Malda to 
try when*he is on deputation here. 

10. Your request that the posts of Deputy 
Inspector of Schools and Special Sjib-Registrar^at 
Sadar should be filled alternatively b\ r Hindu and 
MuhammAdan officers, is one with regard to which 
I can make no binding promise. .But the Director 
of Public Instruction and the Insj^tor-Geueral of 
Registration have been informed of the wish which 
you have expressed. The latter official is also 
making enquiries as to whether Cajole or Baraon- 
gola would be suitable for. the location of a new 
registration office, in t»he event of Die work of 
registration justifying the establishment of. a new 
office. 

11. Under the* head of “ C^immunicatidilS ” 
you place before me a request which 3*011 subnfttteiL 
to Lord Carmichael in 1913 ; namely, that .a 
bridge should be built across the Mahanadi. 
Lord Cartfiichael informed vou that it was 
intended that the Bengal Local Self-Government 
Act should be extended to the distriet, in which 
case, he added, it woflld'be possible for the District 
Board to construct the bridge and to recoup .the 
cost bjf lev3'ing tolls. The Act has since then been 
extended to the district, and I recommend ^yxjju 
to act upon Lord Carmichael’s suggestion that 
the District Board should prepare a scheme aiid 
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see h6y far a loan- coul$ be financed by tolls. 
Next there is the question of a branch rail why 
,and. a telegraph line to the. Municipality of 
Nawabganj. Owing to the whole programme df 
rail-way construction in Northern Bengal having 

1>een held up bv the war, I can add nothing to 

•» 

what my predecessor said ofi the first of these 
£\\*o matters, r The prospects of a telegraph line, 
however, are more hopeful. The restrictions on 
the opening of new telegraph .offices which were 
imposed during "the war have now been removed, 
and as soon as the usual indemnity bond has been 
duly, executed ,.by the guarantors, the Telegraph 
Department will be requested to take the project 
in hand. 

12. I feel some difficulty in dealing with the 
request of the Municipality for an increased share of 
the proceedoof certain ferries. As far as I understand 
tke r matter, these ferries were made over to the 
District Board matin' years ago, and it seems to 
be a matter, therefore, for negotiation between 
the Municipality and the District Board. 

13. Nor, I am afraid, can I see my way to grant- 
ing the request of the District Board for an increase 
.of the' - augmentation grant,, for the reason that 
this particular grant is fixed for all districts at 
2£ per ednt. of the net Road Cess ; and if I were 
\o agree to it being increased in one case, I should 
have to do so in all cases, which is out of the 
question with pur present Provincial Revenue. 




14. For tbe same raison l cannot uiklert&ketb 

j»#v«icialize the roada mentioned^ in parag?apli.$ 

of the Bistrict Hoard address. Within the .last 
> • 

twelve months I have been obliged to refuse similar 
requests made b'y two other districts, and Idfa?e 
based ni}' refusal on the ground that if I defiaft 
from the accepted principle that local roads are 
matters for the District Boards in one case, 

I should have to do so in all cases. 

15. Finally, I come to the economic situation. 

- • 

The hardship caused by high prices to which you 
refer has occupied the constant attention of Govern- 
ment for many months past ; and you will probably 
have seen the m flnv speeches and communiques, 
which have been made a$ frequent intervals, setting 
forth the causes of the present* stdte of affairs, and 
explaining the action tal'en by 'Government from 
time to time, to deal with it*. I need onlv remind you 
briefly, therefore, of the # principle, upon which we 
have proceeded. We have satisfied ourselves Vha^ 6 '. 
the most practical way of bringing, down prices 
is to increase the visible supply of the commodity 
-concerned.’ Thus in the cas^ of rice our policy 
has been to add to the supply by getting export^ 
from Bengal restricted and by importing large 
quantities of rice front JLfurma. • I understand thdt 
arrangements made by the Municipality and the 
Co-operative Bank have been in force for the sal$ 
of this rice at controlled prices. I think I qiay 
claim that this policy has met with a considerable 
measure of success. Since we have been able to* 



place the imported rice on the market in large 
quantities, there has been an appreciable fall in the 
price. 'Comtftonirice which was selling in Malda at 
Rs. 10 a maund during the greater part of 
September, has fallen to Rs. 8 a maund at the 
present time. I hope and believe that the fall 
will continue. And, indeed, so successful have 
we been recently in maintaining a full supply 
that we have received requests from those whom 
we have been supplying that we should now 
cease doing so. ’ So far as cloth is concerned. 
Government took the precaution a long time ago ol 
acquiring a reserve on their own account, with a 
view to placing it upon the market in the event of 
any sudden emergency. We are keeping close watch 
on the market ; and I think 1 am right in saying that 
prices are at - 4 ) resent lo\ver than they have been 
at any time during the* present year. Of course 
we wouldlike to see a continuous fall in price; but 
here again we have to deal with worldwide causes 
y.hic£/ are consequently largely beyond our control. 

16. Now I have done my best to reply to all 
the matters which you have brought to my notice. 
It remains only for me to express my pleasure at 
being able to visit this interesting and historic 
qfjghbcurhoody. and to thank you once more for 
l^ie warmth of your welcome. 
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Joint Address presented by the pihgjpur J)istrict 

Bpard and the Dinajpur Municipality, ort 24th, 

Nov&nber W19. 

We, the members' of the Dinajpur District 
Board and the Commissioners the Dfnajfmr 
Municipality, beg leave most humbly on behalf of 
ourselves and the people of the districf of Dinajpur/ 
to offer our most sincere and Respectful welcome 
to Your Excellency, on this happy occasion of 
Your Excellency’s first visit to this ancient and 
historic town. We rejoice at the happy and 
glorious termination of. the war and beg to take 
this opportunity of expressing our jnost sincere 
and heartfelt loyalty,* and deep attachment to 
the Person and Throng of opr Most Gracious 
Sovereign. 

2. The people of Dinajpur have Suffered 
greatly along with thc f people of other' pa^tff 
the country on account of tin unprecedented rise 
in the prices of foodsluffls and cloths and other 
commodities, and we earnestly hope that the 
normal condition of things will gradually return 
with the establishment of peace in* the ISrnpirc. 

3. We regret t<3 jftcution. that? the health *t>f 
the public of Dinajpur has been unusually bad .this 
year, both in the town as well as in the interior 
of the district. Small-pox and Cholera have caused 
many deaths, and amongst others that of 
Babu Lalit Chandra Sen, the late 'Chairman of the 
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Municipality. His death was a great loss to the 
community. The* District Board and the Munici- 
pality took ail precautionary measures for checking 
the spread bf these diseases. 

Thr E(istrict of Dinnjpur is notorious for 

Malarial Fever. Sanitary measures are taken bf 

the District Bo^ird and the Municipality so far as 

possible, but any big project of sanitary improve- 

•ment could not up to now be taken up on account 

of, want of funds. A scheme of drainage was 

prepared by the Sanitary Engineer for the town 

of Dinajpur in 1916, involving an expenditure of 

Rs. 2,75,000, but the scheme could not be carried 

out as funds were not available. We venture to 

submit that it will not be possible to take up any 

substantial schepie for" sanitary improvement 

without the aid of Government. 

»* 

5. 'Tke ‘District Bdard of Dinajpur was 
coristituted in }887 and its* members are all 
«C/hii*fated by Government. We venture to think 
th,at if the elective system were introduced, the 
public at large might be made to take more interest 
in' the affairs of the Board. The District Board 
has made many improvements in roads and bridges 
within the last few years, but from the beginning 
ofonext ft y ear the expenditure is likely to increase 
on account of the appointment of a Health Officer 
and the opening of new dispensaries in the district 
during the current year and next year. The 
allotment under public works will, therefore, have 
to be curtailed. 
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6. Tl^e difficulty of access to the subdivisiotfal 

h’eadquarters at Thaknrgaon an?l Balurghat has 

alwavs been verv. keenly felt. The District* Board 
• • * 

is doing its best to improve the comihunications, 
but much remains \'et to be clone. We takfc* this 
opportunity of bringing to Youi* Excellency's 
notice that there is a proposal for the construction 
of a railway line through the •interior of the 
district, connecting several important places. 
A branch line, linking uj* the various important 
trade centres of the district, 'would be of tlie 
greatest value, and we beg jnost earnestly to invite 
Your Excellency’s kind attention *to this matter, 
so that the project may be expedited. We venture 
also to suggest that ff the maintenance of one 
centred road from the nqi‘tfi of the district to the 
south were taken up by the GoveYnmont and placed 
on the Provincial list, tlfc District Board would be 
able to improve other ro*ads in the cfistMcf which 
require immediate attention. 

7. The administration of *the Dinajpur THunt 
eipality has been carried oq by a purely non-official 
agenc 3 r since 1891, and we have much pleasure in 
submitting* that the administration has always 
been very favourably noticed . by the distrist 

authorities and by the Government.* The north- 

• • • • 

„.west portion of the* town #s inundated almost 
every year by the river, and to combat this,* the 
construction of a protective embankment is <?o*i- 
sidered necessary. But with the funds available, 
it has not been possible to take up the work. The 
Sadar Hospital is maintained ‘mainly by the 
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District Board and the Municipality, and by public 
subscriptions, T*he demands of the hospital are, 
however, gradually increasing, and urgent improve- 
ments are bften postponed for want of funds. 
The ‘construction of a new Warcl for infectious 
•diseases has become a matter of necessity, as th^ 
, presept room is too small, and quite unfit for 

• e 

use. We ventufe to appeal to Your Excellency’s 
Government for such assistance in these matters 

• C 

as Your Excellency may consider' proper. 

I- j f t t t 

\ 8. We take this opportunity of mentioning 
thaJ: the people of this district are evincing an 
increasing desire' for higher education. The founda- 
tion-stone of the new High School was laid by 
His Excellency Lord Carmichael during his visit 
to this town, and with the^aid of the Government 
and the .liberal donations of the Maharaja Bahadur 
of dinajjDur a commodious building is under 
construction for the school. We hope the building 
will completed 4 shortly and will relieve a 
‘public want. 

t 

9. In conclusion, we pray most fervently 
'that Almighty God may grant Your 'Excellency 

i * 1 

sound health andji happy and prosperous career. 



Address presented by the Dinajpur* I^luhajpmjadan 
Association,* on 24-th November J 91 9. 

We, the members *o f- the ^luhammadan 
Association, Dinajpur, on our own behalf, and* on 
behalf of the Muhammadan inhabitants *of“the 
district of Dinajpur, beg to offer to Your Excellency 
our most sincere .and respectful welcome on this? 
occasion of Your Excellency’s august visit to this 
small but ancient and historic towip We* express 
our rejoicing at the happy and glorious termigation 
of the war, and express our most sincere and loyal 
devotion and deep attachment to the Person and 

Throne of our Most Gra,ck>us Sovereign. 

• * 

2. We regret to mention that *the people of 
Dinajpur district, both in the* town and ip the 
interior, suffered very •much froth Snfall-pox, 
Cholera and Influenza during the present ye&t^ 

3. We also beg to mention that the peo'ple 
Dinajpur suffered greatly c*n accountu>f the unprece- 
dented higfh rise in the prices of all the articles of 
food and clothing, and we earnestly' hope that 

normal condition will return soon with the success- 

* 

ful' termination of the War, and tluft Your Excel- 
dency’s Government vtill be graciously pleased to 
alleviate the sufferings. 

4. We further beg to submit that the 
Muhammadan inhabitants of Dinajpur district is 
about 66 per cent, of the total population and that 
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thfcy are very backward in ij.ll respects, especially in 
point of education; we take this opportunity' of 
submitting o6r most humble respectful praj’er for 
permission fro open a High School attached to the* 
.\^u Irani mad an Hostel, Dinajpur. ‘It is needless to 
mention that*- the existing Zilla School, the new 
flight English School, the Town High English 
School, which ate not residential schools, cannot 
afford adequate accommodation to the students 
seeking admission in these schools, and the neces- 
sity for residential and day schools have been keenly 
felt by the people of this district. We beg most 
respectfully to <propose to make the existing 
Muhammadan Hostel two-storied for opening 
a High English School, and* most humbly and earn- 
estly pray that Your* Excellency's benign Govern- 
ment will stretch oyt a helping hand to our 
aspirations by grlmting* us permission to add 
a secofid* stdrey to the "existing building of the 
Mfiliammadan Hostel avid to- grant two-thirds 
tlnftotal towards the expenses for the erection 
of the aforesaid school-house. We think that the 
expenses will not exceed Rs. 25,000. It is hoped 
that this school will, be a self-supporting one, as 

the Muhammadans are now taking to education 
« . . . 
in great numbers, and it will be a residential school 

as well. 

5. We, further beg to state that the majority 
cyf 'the Muhammadan inhabitants of this district 
are Jotedars (holders of rights of occupancy), and 
that they feel most keenly the Law of Transfer 
with regard to occupancy holdings, as it stands, at 
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present, and that manjj families are being ruiiftd 
o*n account of ejectment by the zkmindars for sale « 
of their occupancy holdings in theirftime of, need 

‘and «n account of the check put to the free sale of. 
occupancy hoFdings, and the Associatioh«*pr|iy 
most respectfully that Your Excellency will, be 
graciously pleased* to remedy this evibas early as 
possible. 

6. We regret very much the «sad' mistake* 
committed by the Turkish Emppre in joining ^he 
Enemies of the British Empire during the war. The 
Muhammadans of this district beg to state that 
the Sultan of Turk ey is looked upon with venera- 
tion by all the Muhammadans of the world, as 
being the Khalifa of Istaiti, and we pray that the 
Turkish Empire may be? dealt # with*in a manner 
which will not be calculated to \voun?l the. feelings 
of the Muhammadan subjects of^His Imperial 
Majesty. 

7. We beg to state that not a single MVihffln- 
madan has been taken in the Provincial Executive 
Service for considerable number of v years and that 
there has been no appointment in the Subordinate 1 ’ 
Executive Service, and we pray that considering 
the strength of the Muhammadan people of tTie 
district, Your Excellency will Jie graciously pleased 
to take in more Muhammadans in the aforemen- 
tioned services and that Your Excellency will place 

x ^duhammadnn Deputy Magistrates . and Sub- 
Deputy Collectors in the headquarters ancf sub- 
divisions of this district. 
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8. We regret to say tiiat the mode of com- 
munications, bot*h by -railwaj’s and roads, is ill 
a very 4 deplorb.bje condition, and we pray that 
.more branch lines be opened 'in the interior of the 
district; e.g., to Thakurgaon to the ‘north, 'and that 
the t existing roads between headquarters and the 
subdivisions be made pvcka as 1 soon as possible. 

*V». In conclusion, we pray for Your Excel- 
lency’s long life, health and prosperity. 
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Address presented by the Dinajput * •Landholder! 

Association, bn 24th November 19] 9. 

Wfi, the undersigned members of** tf: 
Pinajpur Landholders’ Association, Ifor ourselye: 
and on behalf of, and as representing,, tV 
zamindars of Dinajpur, beg lea^e to approac 
Your Excellency to offer you a most respectfi 
and cordial welcome on .the occasion of Yoi 
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Address pve^hntjed by the Dinajpur Merchants* 

Association, on 24th November 191 & 

? 

We, tilt; undersigned, on behalf of, and 
representing, the Merchants .of Dinajpur, beg 
respectfully to^offer a most hearty welcomfe to 
Your Excellency on this memorable occasion of 
'Your Excellency's visit to our historic town. 

2. ,The Merchants’ Association has been in 
existence for about 150 3 -ears, though it was 
originally known as “ The Pancha 3 r ati Alpiost 
all the merchants and traders of this district are its 

0 

members. On behalf of our Association, we beg to 
state that oifr town is oik* -of the most important 
business ceutfcs in Bengal. Proper means of com- 

t # * V , 

mumcation between tlie headquarters and the 

r f . * A 

interior o*t this district are a crying necessity, and 
t’nejvant of railwa>- connection with the subdivi- 
jdons'of this district' has long been keenl 3 ' felt. We 
-further beg leave to state that we have to suffer 
loss on account of the insufficient accommodation 
of the goods-shed at the Dinajpur Railway Station 
and also for an inadequate supply of goods 
waggons difring the business season. 

< 0 ' I 

0 » 

3. In this Municipality, Government appoints 
seven Commissioners, and our Association begs to 
suggest that in the appointment of Municipal Com- 
missioners the Government may be pleased to con- 
sider the claims bf the merchants of this town and 
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that at least two Commissioners may be-appoin tfed 
Jpom amongst the members of this AssodatiolBi V 

4f. In conclusion, we beg to assure Your 
Excellency of otjr loyalty to the Throne and Person 
of our beloved Sovereign, «an’d of our # readiness to 
offer .our humble co-operation and services whenever 
they may be needed. 

With fervent prayer for Your Excellency’s 
health, long life and prosperity we 5eg leave to 
subscribe ourselves. 
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His Expellen0 ’s t Reply to the Addresses presented 
at Dinajpur, on 24th November 1919 

Gentlemen, 

' « 

It gives me much pleasure to have receivefi 
addresses of welcome on the occasion of this my 
first visit to Dinajpur from deputations represent- 
'ing the Municipal and District Boards and the 
Afuhammadan, the Landholding and the Mercantile 
communities. And I hasten to express my deep 
appreciation of* the sentiments of warm attach- 
ment to the Throne and Person of His Majesty the 
■King-Emperor, which you .have voiced, as well as 
of your congratulations upon the triumphant 

*’ ,c * 

emergence of the EJri tish Empire from the long and 
fiery ordeal of the great war. 

2. .It is <*’:ith deep concern that I have learned 
of* the ‘ravages recently caused in this part of the 
^cai^.ency by Chplera find by Small-pox, and 
I venture to express my sincere regret at the loss 
which the town has sustained in the death of the 
late Chairman of the Municipality, Babu Lalit 
Chhndra Sen. I am sure that the health of the 
tbwn would ^ benefit by the drainage scheme pre- 
pared by the .Sanitary Engineer in 1916, and 
I should like to think that, with the assistance of 
Government, the Municipality could devise a«practi- 
chble plan for carrying it out. I am afraid there 
is n6 possibility of Government finding the whole 
of the money required ; but the Municipality might, 
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perhaps, raise part of the capital cost by loan. It 
has been suggested to me that the financial position 

of the Municipality might be improved? if the basis 

% • 

of assessment were changed and the Municipal rate 
levied on holdings instead of on persons aftf at, 
present. If the Municipal Commissioners by'tbis 
or other means found themselves in a p'ositicyi to 
bear some part of the cost by loan, ? think I could 
promise them that Government would be ready to 
second their efforts by a substantial grant. 

3. We should also be willing to assist \yith tfie 
much-needed improvements in the Sadar -Hospital; 
and I would suggest that the Muhicipal Commis- 
sioners should submit a formal proposal to 
Government to this enfi. 

4. I learn with satisfaction, of the approach- 
ing completion of the High School of which Lord 
Carmichael laid the foundation-stone soipp lime 
ago. I also view .with sympathy the increasing 
interest which is being taken by^tlfe M u h a m n^ad^n 
community in higher education. But before 
I could make any definite promise* of financial 
assistance fpr the proposal to which allusion js 
made in the address of the Mtihammadan Associa- 
tion, I should have to be supplied with a nlucti 
more detailed scheme* Perhaps you, might jdiseu^s 
the matter with the 'inspector of Schools, with 
a view to drawing up a definite project. 

5. I note what you say with regard to the 
'introduction of the elective system for the District 

Board. As a preliminary step, it ^jill be necessary 
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t<r&eate aLocal Board for/the Sadar Subdivision, 
and we have addressed the Commissioner of tHe 
Diyision upop* tipis matter! We {ire also prepared 
to introduce the elective system in the cas'eof the 
Local Boards when the present inembers vacate 
office, that is to sajv in June next in the case of the 
Thakurgaon Local Board and ih September in the 
case" of the Biflurghat Board, 

, 6. The ^Merchants’ Association asks that at 

least two of the Municipal Commissioners should be 
appointed from among their members. Only seven 
out of the** wen ty-one Commissioners are appointed,, 
and I do not think that we should be justified in 
laying down a hard-and-fast rule that two of these 
seven must necessarily he members of the Associa- 
tion. However I understand that a recent vacancy 
has been fitted or is about to be filled by the 
appointment of one of j'otir members, so that for the 
present Jour wishes will have been met. 

(A ^ 

5. So far as the appointment of Muham- 
madans to the services is concerned, we do already 
make appointments on communal grounds. But we 
must give weight to a man’s qualifications as well, 
and we could not bind ourselves to appoint Muham- 
madans from particular districts irrespective of 
.their relative ^qualifications. . In the matter of. 
postings, you have a Muhammadan Deputy 
Collector at .Sadar and another at Balurghat. 

8. You refer to the need of railways. I under- 
stand that the Railway Board have approved 
projects for lines' front Santahar to Dinajpur, and 
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from Eklakhi to Raiganj, and that these lines vWll 
he financed by Government. It' is not possible for 
me to say when the construction will undertaken, 
especially* as owing to the urgent requirements of 
existing lines of* railway-, money available fof*na\v 
construction is likely to be limited fftr some *tkne 
to come. The complaint made by the Merchants’ 
Association, that the accommodation provided by 
the goods shed at the Dinajpur Station is inade- 
quate, is being brought to the notice of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway administration. 


9. Coming now to the question of roads, 
I have explained in reply to addresses presented to 
me at Malda why I canqot depart from the general 
principle that local roads are matters for which the 
Jocal authority must aec£pt responsibility*. There 
is in this district, however, *ong roab which con- 
stitutes a special case, iq that the fjpvernijient o( 
Eastern Bengal and Assam took it over in the jgai 
1911. I refer to the roaftl'frotn BMurghat to^fli^li. 
That Government were unable to complete the 
work which they had undertaken ort the road, afld 
under thesq circumstances we are prepared to do 
so. Some provision for this? purpose will be nmd< 
in the budget of the coming financial year. 


10. I regret to h£ar of the* gratfe inconVenieftW 
caused to the people of the town owing to consJtan 
inundations in the north-western quarter. I cai 
quite believe that the construction of a prot<jctiv< 
embankment is a matter of importance, and if yoi 
will make formal proposals to \Government fa 
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dealing with this matter, we will see whether we 

<• (» 

cannot render you some assistance. 

Tl. You' inform me that owing to the in r 
creased expenditure which the District Boarcl will 
be called upon to bear on account of the appoint- 
ment of a Health Officer and the opening of new 
dispfnsaries, you will have to reduce your expendi- 
ture upon public works. I attach the utmost 
importance to the efforts which we are now making 
to improve our machinery for dealing with public 
health, <and I feel sure that any small reduction 
which you may now hawe to make in the execution 
of public works wall be more than compensated by 
the assistance which a Health Officer will be able to 
give you in combating disease and in bringing 
about a general improvement in the health of the 
people. 

12. You raise a very big question when y^ou 
ask for an amendment of the Law of Transfer, as it 
affects occupancy holdings. Indeed, the question 

*t>f making occupancy holdings transferable without 
the consent of the owner has been under the 
consideration of Government'for a number of years 
past. And I am afraid that I can hold out no 
Hope of any such change at present being made. 

13. ‘ I am mot surprised that you have referred 
to f.he hardships of the people due to economic 
causes, for I know well how great have betn the 
difficulties of the people, especially in this part of the 
Presidency. For the policy pursued by Government 
l must refer yoh to the reply which I made to 
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the addresses presenter^ to me at Malda a day 
oi* two ago. I am glad to think? that this policy 
is being justified, by results, and, tliftt the price 
of common rice which was Rs. ll%a*maund at 
Dinajpur*in September last, has fallen to wnde,r 
Rs. 9. I sincerely hope that in this respect ‘the 
situation will show* continuous improvement. 

14. In conclusion, you refer tb the future of 
the Turkish Empire. Along with you I regret most, 
profoundly the grievous mistake made by that 
country in discarding her ancient- and historic 
friendship with Great Britain and in ranging 
herself alongside of the enemies of our 'own 
Empire in the great struggle which was thrust 
upon us. How infinitely happier would have been 
her present lot, had slip* sided with instead of 
against us, or even had she accepted the wise 
counsel so urgently pressed upon her *by % the 
statesmen of Great Britain and remained te fieutral 
spectator of the c'onfliqtt Many Great Powers 
are concerned in the settlement with the Tifrki&i 
Empire, as with the other ^nemies of.Great Britain 
and her Allies, and under these circumstances we 
can only await with such patience as we are able 
to summon to our aid, the decision of the Peaqf 
Conference upon the question. But this assurance 
q.t least I can give y«u — namely, tliat in spite W 
Turkey’s unprovoked hostility toward us through- 
out the struggle, the Government of this country 
in consideration of the feelings of the* Muham- 
madan community of India, and in recognition 
of the close ties of friendship and V>f loyalty which 
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hkve characterized their * relations with lireat 

Britain during the years in which it has pleased 

Proyidence io hind together the, fate and fortunes 

of the twd peoples, have never ceased nr their* 

endeavours to secure for Turkey as favourable 

terms as the "circumstances of the case, may permij. 

Ho^f c far’ the representations which have been 

made will pro^e effective, is a matter which rests 

upon the knees of Fate. The Government of this 

country have done their best — and no man can do 

more than that. 

* 

15. Let me conclude by thanking you most 
cordialty for the warmth of the welcome which you 
have been good enough to accord to me, and for 
the good wishes personal to im'sclf which you 
have all so 'kindty expressed. 
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Address presented hv the Comrrysiipners t of the 
Ra mpore- Boali a * 'Municipality , on 26th Novem- 
ber T919. 

We, the Commissioners of the Rampore-Boalia 
Municipality be", on behalf of ourselves aij$. of 
the citizens of thjs town, to offer "^our Excellency' 
a most cordial and loyal welcome on this occasion- 
of Your Excellency’s first visit this town. 

2. As a body entrusted primarily with the 
health, comfort and convenience of the people of 
this town, we consider it our bounden duty to 
take this opportunity to,lay before Your Excellency 
some of those crying nee<ls*and grievances of the 
town which are beyond *tfie capacity of our limited 
pecuniary resources to tackle ami which* left to 
ourselves we cannot h»pe to rcanove # Jin the 
near future. 

3. The greatest of our troubles is tne scwtcisy 
of pure drinking water in the town. Owing tcT 
the capricious shifting of the course of the Padma 
which is ctur main, though not always a pure, 
source of water-supply and owing also to this 
practical inaccessibility from many parts of tne 
town, the bulk of its 'citizen % are ‘obliged* to me** 
for drinking purpose the impure water of thinks 
and vfells in filthy surroundings. This no donbt 
is mainly responsible for the grow ing deterioration 
of the health of the town. The establishment of 
a comprehensive system of waterworks, therefore 
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has long been felt as a crying need or tms town, 
but hitherto all l attempts to remove it has failed 
for wpnt «f* funds. Some years back a local 
committee,, known as the f?ajshahi Waterworks 
Conjpiittee, was formed to consider t?he whole 
problem, aiv.1 - at their instance Mr. Williams, 
Sanitary Engineer to the Government of Bengal, 
drtfll bp a scheme of waterworks at an estimated 
cost of five lakhs of rupees. And the members 
of the said* committee, bestirring themselves to 
tap the available sources, came to entertain very 
reasonAble hopes of being able to raise about 
a moiety of tips sum from these. It was at this 
stage 6f the scheme that a deputation of the 
said committee waited tit Darjeeling upon the 
Hon’ble Najyab Sir 'Syed Shamsul Huda, then 
a Member o( the Executive* Council, with a pra 3 ’er 
for a Government? grant, for the proposed water- 
works,. ,He «rery graciously held out the hope of 
a c gvaiVt of the other Vjalf. When, however, all 
tlrirtjfs promised well for the success of the scheme, 
*the great war broke out and it had to be dropped 
for the time being in consequence. But now that, 
through the grace of God, the war is* at an end, 
with the help of a substantial pecuniary aid from 
^our Excellency’s sympathetic Government, we 
hppe to be able to carry our scheme into execution 
and to inaugurate a new era of health and 

happiness «for our beloved town. 

« 

4. The installation of a system of water- 
works here will not only* supply the people with 
good drinking water, but it will also help to keep 
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the drainage of the to # wn, such as it is, ireer tr«m 
filth and the roads freer front dust which is at 
present the cause of pulmonary dysease^ which 
*are far from rare in this town. Wo venture to 
hope thfit from what has been said above we 
have convinced Your Exe6*llency of *ke urgent* need 
of the proposed waterworks and that our humble 
appeal to Your Excellency for am adequate ^rant 
for the purpose will not be in vain. 

5. The second great inconvenience which tljis 
town labours under, is its practical isolation from 
the outside world. Though situated within a short 
distance of two railway lines, no* serious attempt 
has hitherto been made to connect it with either 
of them. It fills us with great regret that, while 
two busy streams of life ’rush past almost by our 
very doors, we are doomed fo vegetate in. a sleepy 
hollow, shut out from fhe light and life oT the 
larger humanity abroad. A short jouiyiey . of 
30 miles is, with us it veritable expedition a^id 
it costs us more deliberation to decide upon than 
a week-end-trip from Calcutta to the snow-capp*ed 
hills of thy Himalayas. The worst of it is, that, 
a mocking destiny has beeit keeping us dangling 
on a thin rope of hope for the last thirty yeat%. 
To add to our mortification, it ynfiappijy turns 
out that the order of the Government of India, 
which. was published a few months ag®, sanction- 
ing the construction of a railway line, linking 
Rajshahi with the tw.o*lines on the eitfier side of 
it, is to be suspended indefinitely. The fact that 
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stfc& a schetne had arrived at an almost 'Similar 
mattiritv in the* Railway Board just before tKe 
war 'broke dut *and was doomed to be shelved 
owing to that event, adds poignancy to our 
disappointment. But although our hopes have 
been" doomed‘*to be disappointed so often in th^ 
past„ we take fresh courage from the conviction 
that a GoverndV of Your Excellency’s far-reaching 
vision will easilj' gauge the importance of 
a railway * connection, for Rajshahi and in 
consideration of t'ne long period of patient waiting 
through which it has passed, Your Excellency 
will fee gracious enough to confer upon it this 
.much-needed and long-vvished-for boon. It will 
not only rapidly develop" the commerce of this 
district whiph is at present languishing for want 
of propet outlets,* bu.t will also contribute largely 
to tjhe 'growth and expansion of this town in 
wealth; .population and* education for which it 
pd&Sess'es, as the seat pf a large college, and a 
gVbwfng museum, . and the centre of the old 
Varendra culture, large and peculiar possibilities. 

6. We beg to make another* appeal to Your 
Excellenc}' in a matter which vitally ‘affects the 
interests of the Jocal hospital, and we feel sure 
that in this 1 cause the mute appeal of the poor 
Suffering multitudes who* «are served by this 
hospital will go deeper into Your Excellency’s 

® i 1 . 

generous soul than any pleadings of ours. The 
tota) annual income of tl?e hospital from various 
sources is "Rs. 9,800. A substantial portion of 
this sum is a(;‘ present swallowed up by the 
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establishment charges pf which the salary of’the 

Assistant Surgeon alone comes ftp to Rs. 3,480 

a year. The residue that is left tp hf spent upon 

the poor patients is too small to procure good 

medicine and thftse other necessaries on which»4heir 

0 § • 

life depends. In these circumstances we hufnbly 
pray that the salaries of the Assistant Surgeon, 
which is at present met from the * hospital *fuhds, 
may, in future, he paid by Government, so that 
the sum thus set free may te utilized for the benefit 
of the patients. 

7. In passing, we cannot also help referring 
to the frequent transfers of professors from the 
local college, that have taken place in recent j'ears. 
We do not, of course, mean, to insist that officers 

should be tied down to *the same rilace for ever 

• • • 

in the face of all individual* or pubnc exigencies. 
What we beg to submit is that in the cate of 
transfers or filling vacancies, the equilibrium # of 
efficiency should be maintained as far as po^gible. 
But we venture to think tliaf this principle ha$ 
not been very strictly followed in the case of recent 
changes in. the personnel of the teaching staff of 
the college. 

8. We beg to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing our deep and abiding Joyalty and devotiop 
to the British Throne and also to give vent to, the 
feelings of deep relief and exuberant joy which sqrge 
within our breast at the victory which t principles 
of justice and freedom have won over those of des- 
potism and militarism and at finding the refulgent 
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Saif of British power emergihg more glorious titan 
, ever from under ‘the temporary clouds which had 
overcast it. «We ft consider it a great blessing that 
- in tliis morn of a new era' of high hopes and 
noble, aspirations for humanity, *ProvicTence has 
appointed a statesman df Your Excellency’s deep 
sagacity and political wisdom, wide sympathies 
and^n'oble imagination, as the Lord of Bengal’s 
destinies to shape and mould her future course and 
'to give her h lasting ijnpetus in the direction of 
progress, happiness and prosperity. We fervently 
praj* to* God for a continuance of Your Excellency’s 
health and energies for the proper discharge of Your 
Excellency’s high duties and for an abiding portion 
of peace and happiness to descend on Your Excel- 
lency as God’,s blessing'for Your Excellency's noble 
labours in an exalted sphere. 

' 9. We beg to ‘express our heartfelt gratitude 

to Yout ExcelTency for the great trouble tlrrrf Your 
Excel lenc 3 T has tfjken to gpace this out-of-the-way 
pl&cefoy a visit and* again to accord Your Excel- 
ltpcy a most sincere and respectful welcome to our 
poor town whose capacity for extending a fitting 
reception to Your Excellency is so limited that we 
n^ust ask Your Excellencj* to make large allow- 
ances for its shortcomings in regard to the same 
fttfd to * accept 'wishes on fts'part as deeds. 



Address presented oy the Rajshahi tyigtrict Board, 
on 26th November 191$. 

1. V?e, the'meinbers^of the Kajshahi District 
Board, on behalf of ourselves, as*tvell as oF the 
people whom we have the honour to* represent, 
beg most respectfully to offer Ypur Excellency 
our most cordial welcome on the occasion of Your 

Excellency’s first visit to our distritt. 

' • 

2. The vital needs of the district are Com- 
munications, Sanitation and Drainage, • Water- 
supply, and Primary Education ; and the duty of 
meeting these needs is entrusted *to the District 
Board. The Board, so far as its funds permit, has 
tried its best to meet* the requirements of the 
district in these matters. . 

3. The transfer s of the Bubfic W«rks**Cess to 
the District Fund and the*recent revaluation of the 
district have augmented the resoeircesi ©f this 
Board, and we have thereby been able to form 
definite progammes of work for the improvfmept 
of roads, the establishment of new dispensaries, the 
supply of drinking water* and the construction 
and repair of primary school buildings. The 
following figures will show *to what extent Jthe 
expenditure on Education, Medical, Civil Worlds 
and Water-supply has increased since»the transfer 
of the Public Works .Cess in, 1918-14: — • ■ 



1912-13. 

1918-19. 


Rs. 

*Rs. 

Education 

60,000 

1,20,000 

Medical 

11,000 

35,000* 

Civil Works 

... 1,09,000 

2,20,000 

Water-supply 

J 0,000 

30,000 



We have also recently given a contntmtion or 
f Rs. 15,000 towards the cost of the Nator Water* 
worlds which'are*to be opened by Your Excellency. 

4. Last vear an abnormal flood visited the 
northern and eastern parts of the district, covering 
an area of about 1,200 square .miles and affecting 
aboi^t half the population of the district. With 
a view to afford relief to the distressed people we 
gave gratuitous relief and provided works by the 

. improvement of existing roads and the construc- 
tion of new ones. We have already spent over 
Rs. 42,000 on them. The flood, besides injuring 
a number of our roads and bridges, damaged 50 
primary school buildings, so seriously that they 
require re-construction. The Board, with the 
funds afrits disposal at present, not being able to 
provide, more than Rs. 15,000 for the purpose, 
has applied for a grant o,f Rs. 30,000 from Govern- 
mgnt, and we pray that this grant may be 
sanctioned. Thi's will enable the Board not only 
to re-construct the school buildings within a short 
period, but also to afferd additional relief to the 
flood-affected area by providing employment for 
the local people. 

5. As rogards the drainage of the district, we 
«wderstand that enquiries, are being made by 
officers of Government about the sufficiency of 
waterways on the Eastern Bengal and Sara- 
Sirajganj, Railways and about the condition of 
the Narod River and the opening of the river Godai 
near Lalor in Nator Subdivision, _ and we hope 



r tttat $iese enquiries may be hastened, sothat 
nieasnres for the improvement 'of the sanitation of, 

the country may be taken. 

• & • ^ t w 

6. * The want of railway connection with the 

district headquarters is very keenly felt both fqr 
administrative and commercial pui^fbses, and the 
Board in the year 1912 resolved to construct 
alight railway between Godagariland Nator via 
Ramptir-Boalia, giving a guarantee of 4 per cent, 
on the capital outlay to a company which might* 
undertake the work, and applied for the sanction 1 
of Government. The proposal, however, lias not 
been accepted. We understand that a line - * from 
Ishurdi to Nachul via Rampur-Boalia has been 
sanctioned, and we pi'll}’ that the work may be 
taken up at an early datev,»so that this our long-felt 
grievance may be removed., 

7. In conclusion, vfe fervently pray ly the 
Almighty God that Your Excellency mat enjoy 
long life, health dnd prosperity. 
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Address presented by the Rajshahi Association, 
eif %6th November 19HL 

1. We, the members of the Rajshahi. Associa- 
tion, beg leave to offer ascordial welcome to Your 
Excellency on this the first visit, to our town. . 

2t ' The restoration of peace and order to the 
civilized world, after a glorious termination of the 
'devastating .war, in which India bore her share 
along with the re%t of the British Empire to secure 
victory' and honour, has filled all sections of the 
people of this district, ?is it has in other parts of 
India, with sincere jubilation, and we venture on 
their behalf to convey, tljrough Your ExcellencA, 
loyal and respectful congratulation to the Throne. 

3. A*. representatives "of the inhabitants ol 
this district, we feel we .shall be wanting in our 
duty'if yve do not lay before Your Excellency some 
of r our- pressing wants in the hope that Your 
EjcelJency will be graciohslv pleased to bestow 
fipon them the consideration they deserve. 

4. As the Rajshahi Association have alwaj’S 
taken a keen interest in the advancement of high 
education, we may be permitted to express our 
humble appreciation of the earnest solicitation of 
’ Government to* introduce educational reforms in 
our f country. 

,5. In view of the unhesitating recomrfienda- 
tions of the University Commission, regarding the 
establishment of a separate University for Northern 
Bengal, we deeiji it our bounden duty to give 



expression to the earnesj wishes of the people for 
such farther developments of tlie R*ajshahi College 
as maj r enable it; to foster and .stVfngthan the 
genuine University spirit in Rajshahi,*which / the 
learned members of the Commission noticed - and 
Upted in their report. An expansion of *the 
Governing Body of the College, an extension of the 
suitable academic autonomy to then), and a fut4her 
advancement of study and research, with greater 
efficiency of teaching, may# be vouchsafed to it, 
to enable it to rise to the status of a University 
College. The re-establish n\ent of Post-Graduate 
Studies and the study of Law, a further enlarge- 
ment of the Laboratory and Library, with an 
adequately-paid efficient Librarian, a greater 
expenditure per head of students in the matter of 
staff and equipment, and more * extemltfflT'libstel 
accommodation, are, in* our humble opinion, 
questions of great practical imporftmee #ft>r the 
advancement of the fJajslydti College, and we hb(5e 
they will not fail to receive early attention •from 
Your Excellency’s sympathetic Government. 

6. The question of a railway connection of 
our town is so intimately ‘connected with tjie 
advancement of education and material prosperity 
of the district that we may be permitted hope 
that the sanctioned fail way may lfot be delayed* 
further to the continued disappointment of *the 
people.* We, however, beg to submit that, while 
the opening of such a line would renjove the 
isolation of this town, it would not be so- advan- 
tageous to the people of the district as a direct 



r&tlway communication $vith Nator, in ns much 
as Nator being* the centre of the most populous 
portion of tlj^ djstrict, there is a, constant flow of 
people on multifarious business between these two 
principal centres of the district. For this line, the 
Association •has been repeatedly praying to the 
Government for upwards of *30 years. In 1884, 
a scVeme of at light railway between these two 
places was almost complete, but unfortunately it 
fell through* and since then hopes had been held out 
by successive Lieutenant-Governors, and the line 
had also been surveyed more than once, but we 
are «orry to sa\ r the scheme has not matured 
yet. 

We earnestly hope anil pray that this matter 
may receive* Your Excellency’s gracious consider- 
ation, *atiu»our long-felt want may be removed 
as etfirH' as possible. 

7. * 'The liovernment has been pleased to 

• f • , 

establish here aw experimental Agricultural Farm 
$ tfie instance of, and with a substantial con- 
tribution from, this Association. We confidently 
hope that Your Excellency’s Government will be 
pleased to start an* Agricultural School also in 
connection with, it. 

8. **The * existing Government Sericultural 
’School, which was Started with public subscription, 
is tfnfortupately now in a poor condition. Rajshahi 
fyad been a large silk-producing district, and if 
Government kindly develop and improve this very 
useful institution, a great dying industry of our 
jdistrict may bg* revived. 
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9. In view of the present need of thecounltry 
for industrial regeneration, the Question of the 
development and expansion of the piftjpoml Jubilee 
Industrial School haft come into prominence. *The 
existing sfchool is of a very inferior status, teaching 
only a little of carpentry ^uid smitW and sufvej- 
mg. To open out*a career for young* men, and 
also at the sani^time to meet the gfowing require- 
ments of the people, it is necessary that there 
should be arrangements iy the schftol for the 
training of foremen and chargemrti, if not mechani- 
cal engineers. In the whole of the Presidency 
under Your Excellency’s administration th^re is 
only one such institution at Sibpur. 

In view of the recorymendation of the Univer- 
sity Commission industrial subjects are likely to 


form a part of the curriculum of the "future J. Sc. 
course. If the existing schobl be developed into 
a school of the description indicated above, it tnav 
form a part and parcel of the Intermediate'Colle^e. 
The Rajshahi District B<}&rd is dying all that lies 
in its limited means for the maintenance df ttie 


school, but we pray that Yottf Excellency^ 
Government will make a suitable grant for the 
development of this institution. 

10. In some districts of Bengal, Your Excej- 
lencv’s Government has granted to Di&trict Boards 
the inuch-coveted privilege of, electing not»-offic*al 
"Chairman. We fervently hope that Your Excellency 
will be graciously pleased to extend thte privilege 
also to the Rajshahi District Board. 

Again offering Your Excellency a * cordial 
welcome. 



Address precepted by the Rajshahi Muhammadan 
Association, on 26th November 1919. 

© 

We, the Members of the Rajshahi Muham- 
madan Association, beg to offer to Your Excellency 
our heartiest welcome on the occasion of Your 
Excellency’s first visit to this town. 

1. The, number of Muhammadan students 
in the Rajshahi College is 165. The present 
Muhammadan Hostel affords accommodation for 
30 students onl}\ Hostel accommodation for at 
least 100 students more is an urgent necessity. 
We understand that for the present a hostel for 
50 students has been sanctioned. We pray that 
its construction may be expedited and another 
hostel for }>0 students may be sanctioned at an 
early date. 

r* 

* 2. The introduction, of the new scheme in the 

Jvinibr Madrassa here has attracted a good number 

Vf students. , A Government Senior Madrassa in 

this Division, we venture to suggest, will serve as 

a .model to similar institutions in the Division. 

There-was a Senior Madrassa here. We, therefore, 

pr»3 r that the junior Madrassa here may be raised 

to the status of"* a Senior Madrassa, as our 

community attaches much importance to Religious 

'instruction along with secular education. 

* 

(There is one Professor and one Lecturer 
in the Rajshahi College for teaching Arabic and 



Persian,' both of'whdm are A.’s in Arabic. 
Aft additional Professor of Persian will enable 
them to teach not only tHe Pass Course, but dlso 
Honours in Arabic.* For want of an* additional 
Professor* Muhammadan - '" students, desirous # of 
taking «p Honours in Arabic, are -debarred frQtn 
<Joing so. We, therefore, pray that an additional 
Professor of Persian or Arabic mayibe sanctiAded. 

4. About 75 per cent, of the population of 
this district are Klussalmftns and most of them 
are agriculturists. There is an Experimental 
Government Farm at the headquarters. The 
establishment of an Agricultural School on the*linesr 
of the proposed school at Dacca, along with the 
Farm, will enable many youths to learn agricul- 

Q * 

ture on better methods, and earn a dec ent living. 
We, therefore, pray that an A*gricu3TTfmTSchool 
may be sanctioned here at an early date. 

5. Before the construction of the Physical 
Laboratory', some of the rooms of the Mackassa 
buildings were used as Phvsics Lecture Hall andT 
Laboratory. And in reply to oitf address 
presented to His Honour Sir Lancelot Hare he was 
pleased to observe that the Madrassa rooms 
would be resorted to the Madrassa .as soon as 
the proposed Physical Labqratoey was* built.. 
The Physical Laboratory has long been con- 
structed and the Physical Laboratory has been 

removed, but the Madrassa rooms are. used as 

• • 

class-rooms for the college. The . number of 
students in ^he Madrassa ha ving* increased, somq 



of* the Madrassa class-rooms have become too 
congested. We,' therefore, pray that those roofns 
may be resty^e^ to the Madrassa to afford more 
accommodation to the studehts, and also for the 
purpose of allowing some of the rooms to be used 
as bffice room, teacher's room and a library. ^ 

(i- In conclusion, we fervently pray to the 
Almighty God* that Your Excellency may enjoy 
long life, hfalth, happiness and prosperity. 
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His Excellency’s Reply to the Adkrenep presented, 
at Rampore-Qoalia, on 26th November 19 Jffi. 

Gentlemen, 

It has given me much satisfaction to f^eive 
addresses of welcome on this the occasion of my 
first official visit to the district of Rnjshahi from* 
the Municipal and District Boards, and tBe 
Rajshahi and Muhammadan Associations.* And I 
hasten to express my grateful thanks for the.ver.v 
kind words in which you have been good enough 
to couch your references Jo myself. I join heartily 
with the Municipal Commissioners in their expres- 
sions of joyful satisfaction at, the Jjiitmphant 
conclusion of the great w*p\ Xnd, while I f#ar that 
some time must still elapse before wt^ shall # ^e able 
to shake ourselves jiltogether free from its4jalefal 
effects — so great has beetf £he disorganization ^f tfce 
affairs of men which it has brought about— yjJ 
I feel sure that sooner oi* later we'must reap tlte 
reward of .the immense sacrifices made in tli£ 
supreme cause of justice and of right. 

2. I was concerned to learn from an incidental 
remark in the addrasg* presented +>y the* Muni- 
cipality that there was a growing deterioration in 
the health of the town. 1 am glad to* saj’, how- 
ever, that a perusal of the vital statistics for the 
last ten years has had a re-assuring effect ^pon my 
mind. It is. the case that in th£ years 1909 and. 
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1818 the death-rate was unusually high ; but this 
was due to 'exceptional causes, and notably in 
1918, to tlnj *di^astrous influenza epidemic which 
swept not *only over India, *but over thtf av1io!£ 
work!. I am happy to say that with the’exception 
of, these t wow years the\death-rate of Rampore- 
Boalia compares favourably ‘with that of any 
reasdns\bly healthy town. 

P 

3. Nevertheless, I agree witli* the Municipal 
Commissioners that a ihodern water-supply would 
be of great advantage to the town. At present, 
however, there is no definite scheme before Govern- 
'tnent ; and if ybu will have one prepared and sent 
up for consideration in the ordinary way, with an 
estimate of the amount which you are able to 

t 

promise to wkrds it from local sources, I think I can 
promise you that yOu will find Government ready 
to cbme to your assistance with a grant towards 
the capital cost, 

t I congratulate yon* upon the excellent work 
Avhifch is being done at the hospital in the town. 
I am afraid, however, that you have not made out a 
sufficiently strong case to enable me to ask Govern- 
ment to relieve you of the responsibility for finding 
t*he salary o( the Civil Assistant Surgeon in charge 
of it. «As you probably kpow, the rules on this 
poipt are seldom departed from and then only 
under the* most exceptional circu instances/ Such 
circumstances do not_ seem to me to exist in the 
case -of/ the Rampore-Boalia Hospital. The ac- 
counts of the hospital during the p^st few years 



showa closing balance^ annualfy of over Rs. 6*000 
in its favour. Moreover, before ©overnment were, 
prepared to relieve the hospital £ oftijlnitte* of the" 
Charge in respect of'the Assistant Surgeon’s Salary* 
they wotild, I think, expect an effort to be»ma£e 
to increase the subscriptions obtaim*l from private 
sources. These ar<? very small and for the last ten 
years have amounted to less than%five pe£ clfnt. of 
the total income. 


5. I view with intefest and sympathy the 
desire displayed by the Rajshahi Association for 
the advancement of the Rajshahi College. Until 
the recommendations of the University Commis- 
sion have been fully considered by Government, 
it would be premature for me to say anything 
with regard to your larger hopes, tbit in on e or 
two of the matters of importance in connection 

with the college which you urge upon my jftten- 

, , *• » m V 

tion, 1 am in a position to meet your wishes^. A 
proposal for the appointment tW a Librarian is 
under consideration; and we ‘have already given 
administrative approval io the construction ^of 
two large hostels, one in five blocks for 250 
Hindu boarders, and another*for 50 Muhammadan 
boarders. Indeed, we have prowled funds in the 
budget of the current ^year to enable woA to be 
begun on the Hindu* hostel, *and detailed plan! 
and estimates for the Muhammadan .hostel' are 
being prepared by the Superintending Engineer! • 


6. I learned with great regret of th^daniage 
done to tt}£ primary schools irf the district by 
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disastrous floods of last* year, and 1 am grate- 
ful lo |Ij€ District jppard f6r what it is ddin^ ,to 
make good ^hf damage. fThis is certainly^case 
^th which yod are entitled to look to Govermneitf 
for assistance, and though I f\m not able to 
ptorgise j'ou the full amount for which you ask, 
I hope that we shall be able to place about 
Rs. 3&000 at jrour disposal for the purpose. 

7. In reply to your request for the establish- 
ment of a r Government Agricultural School, I 
must refer you to the answer which I gave to 
a similar request made n by the people of Sirajganj 

short time ago. 1 then pointed out that we 
were establishing two Agricultural Middle Schools 
as an experimental measure, one at Dacca and 
the other at,Chinsura’, ‘and that, until experience 
had that 'smj.h schools were justified by 

results, ‘it was premature to extend the experi- 
ment. *The school at Dacca will be opened in 
JaViUary next, and a prospectus, which is now 
utrde^ preparation,, will be obtainable from the 
Elector of Agriculture. 

8. I am in full sympathy with those who 
desire to see far greater provision made for 
industrial training than exists at the present 
time i«. Bengal. But conditions here are not 
Suitable for the establishment of the kind of 
institution, whichf the address of the R^jshahi 
Association seems to contemplate, and I notice 
that* the' District Board which maintains the 
Diamond Jubilee Industrial School, makes no 
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such request. It is generally Recognized by indus- 
trialists at the present- day that# the training of' 
foremen mechanics can* best be ghien 'a|' pla*?(|§- 
where there are large engineering wbcks »tRnr0tii 
the practical side of the training can be ^prried 
out. The Bengal Gove^fnient ar^in agreement 
^vith this view; and we are engaged at the 
present time in arranging for technical Stbools 
in connection with the railway works at itanchra- 
para and the big # engineering works»in Calcutta!- 
I dealt with this most important question at»a> 
Conference of experts and businessmetf which 
was held in Calcutta on the 18th of this rqpnth, 
and I would refer those who are interested in 
this matter to the proceedings of that Conference. 

9. The address of # tlie Muhammadan Associa- 
tion naturally lays stress upon certaiu^BuTciUional 
matters affecting their eftmmunity. I am glad to 
learn that the new scheme in the Juliior IWhdrassa 
has proved attractive. , l have qot hitherto been 
aware of any great demand for*a Senior MacfraSb^. 
in the neighbourhood; bijt 1 have .mentioned tile 
matter to the Director of Public Instruction who 
will be prepared to examine* sympathetically jiriy 
figures which may be put up, showing how f%r 
there is a demand for such an institution in 
Rajshahi. 

l(k It certainly seems to me that the author- 
ities of the Madrassa have some grounds fdr 
complaint, in that the Madrassa class-ro^tas Mitch 
are being used by the college ha*re not yet been 




restored to them, fhematfer was brougliito t|ie 
notice of GovermieiVt as aVesutt of tfeevisitoftbe 
Assistant Director of Public ^Instruction for 
Muhammadan Education in* August last;* and 
I hope that a satisfactory settlement* of the 
question nia^be reached at an early date. 

11. So far as the teaching of Arabic and 
Persi&n.at the college is concerned, we are consider- 
ing the question of appointing an additional 
Lecturer. I*also realizevthe advantage of adequate 
hbstel accommoddtion for Muhammadan students. 
I have already informed you that plans and 
.estimates are being prepared for a hostel to accom- 
modate 50 students at a probable cost to Govern- 
ment of Rs. 55,000. I dm told that the existing 
hostel and the four college messes have accommoda- 
tion fbr^trS^stude/its .between them, so that when 
the pe\V hostel is ready, there will be accommoda- 
tion for 150 students, which should be adequate, 

thfc tot&l number of Muhammadan students at the 
• • 

collect at the present time being 157. 

A 

* 12. I regret that tli£ people of Rajshahi should 
have been given an3’ cause for dissatisfaction on 
'account of recent transfers of professorg from the 
local college. In matters of this kind certain 
difficulties at;e always likely to arise under the 
‘‘Service' system.” But we shall take special car? 
to spe that as little inconvenience as- possible is 
caused in the future. 

13. A reference is made in the address of the 
Rajsliah/ Association to the Government Sericul- 
turai School; This school has been maintained by 
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GortruoKot since 19(^7. Schttlarships are giten, 
half of which are reserved for**qu*lified candidates, 
from the Rajshahi district if su^h candidates 
lire forthcoming, and rewards are granted to ffassed. 
students t>f the school for the purpose of erecting 
model rearing houses foj^ilk worms* The people 
of Rajshahi, however, do not seem to take advan- 
tage of the facilities afforded l^-^the sehocflf and 
nearly the whole of the present students come 
from Malda. Under these circu in stances it is thdl 
intention of Government to establish a school fan 
the Malda people in that district itself; ftnd the 
future of the Rajshahi School will depend etirely 
upon the extent to which it is made use of by the 
people of Rajshahi. 

14. 1 note the desire* which is exf>ressed_in the 
address of the Rajshahi Association lluvfthe system 
under which a District Board is given the right of 

electing its own Chairman should 6e extended to 

” • * • * 

this district. It is mv irftention *to deal with this 

(a 

question at the Conference of representatives qf 
District Boards which I ha*'e invited»to meet me “St 
Government House, Calcutta, on December, the 
4th. 

15. I siunpathize with the peqple in their 
natural anxiety to se§ . Rampore-Boalia lipped jui> 
with the railvvaj'S of the country; but railyvay 
projects, as you know, are matters over* which the 
Local Government has very little control. Th*e 
only information which I can give you^is *that 
a broad-gan^e line from Ishurdi to Rampore-Boalia 



aitdf Nachoul is included r in the list of rsihkit; 
•projects to be "tinahced by Government funds. 
When its construction will be taken tip, I cannot 
rtell ybu for, frankly, I do n6t know. 

, 1C. I have made ^areful enquiry into the 
question of drainage wlk'ch is referred to in th<^ 
address of the District Board. The matters men- 
tioned -require* comprehensive examination by 
irrigation experts, and owing to the depletion of 
the staff of the Irrigation Branch of the Public 
'Works Department arc still awaiting investigation. 
How soon such an investigation can be taken up, 
-r°ust*depend upon how soon it is found possible 
to give effect to our proposals for bringing the 
Irrigation staff up to strength. 

o 

1 ?. > No\V I have done my best to deal with the 

matters to which yoi« have invited my attention ; 

and f it onl\ r remains for’ me to thank von once 
J , *• * 
more tor your kindly welcome. The Municipal 

Commissioners beg me i.c make allowances for 

>yhati with extreme modest}’, they describe as 

shortcomings in regard to the arrangements made 

by the town to receive me. Let me assure them 

that there is no cau'se at all for them to make 

such a request. Nothing could have afforded me 

greate*- pleasure than the actual welcome which 

'I have received. 



JHlis Excellency’s Speech at the* opening of the 
Varendra Research Museum, on $7th Novem- 
ber 1919. 


Gentlemen, 

I ?im delighted to have been* able to accept 
your invitation to perform the ^eremony of 
formally declaring’ this muieum to be open. I have 
little doubt that it will prove a suitable hpme (or 
the Varendra Research Society and that it will 
become a well-known centre of research of a* ki n&T 
which has hitherto been sadly neglected by the 
people of this country. It is, indeed, largely on 
account of this neglec^ that historians have fo und 
themselves faced with such formid a bre 11 * <3 ! tncu 1 ties 
in dealing with any But comparatively recent 
periods in the engrossing story of tTie part* played 
by the people of Italia iy the evolytion of mankind. 
How great those difficulties dre, must have blgn 
fully realized by the learned President of the Society 
when he first began collecting material for a racial 
history of flengal ; and, ind^d, after hearing. the 
interesting speech which he has just delivered, 

I am inclined to think that this ver^r tlifficalty had 
an important influencfe^n leading him to undertake 
the work of excavation which has ajready 'pro- 
duced such striking results. 

The activities of the Varendra Research 
Society, th^n, are of the greatest value on two 



accounts, firstly, onfccconnC of the intrinsic im- 
portance of the Information already brought tt> 
light, and^ s^<*>i\dly, on hccount r of the excellent 
example which is being set, add which, it is«to be* 
hppedi will kindle* the ^interest and excite the 
emulation ofawther culti^ed men in other parts 
of the country. Then again, looking at it from 
a softie;\yhat different point of view — namely, 
that of the influence which research work of 
"this kind is able to ^>ear upon education — we 
«fifld that result^ have already been achieved, 
results which attracted the attention of the 

t 

^aginent educationalists who served as members of 
the University Commission. They were struck, as 
we have been reminded by the author of the report 
on the work of the Society, by the evidence which 
they the existence of genuine intellectual 

interests' quite independent of the business of 
examination couching, aifd they were clearly much 
impressed by the influence which the work of the 
Society exercised upon the college teachers. 

I am not tttyself competent to give any adequate 
•estimate of the results which the Society has 
already achieved. That tliej' are considerable is 
ofivious from, the testimony borne bv a number of 
authorities. M<r. Vincent Smith has acknowledged 
the important part played by the discoveries of the 
Soqiety in the reconstruction of the history, so far as 
that has hitherto been possible, of the Pala Dynasty 
- — a dynasty which did much to heighten the 
prestige of Bengal. Then again, it is a ^reat feather 



in itlie ca^ ofthe Society that We scheme of ethnic 
stratification and cfass&cation 1 oi Indian <people* 
put forward by Mr. Raina Prosad # Ghahdgi, who 
tfastfee first Secretaiw of the Society/should *have , 
been adopted by so distinguished a scholar as 
Professor Ruggeri, of Naj^es. I feeL$|»re, too, that 
fanskritists must ^appreciate the value of the 
Society’s dfork in collecting and ^ublishin^tittle 
known but important manuscripts, among which 
I notice is a commentary on^the famotfc grammati-3 
cal work of Panini. All this gives excellent, 
promise for the future. There is a bra*nch of 
Philosophy upon which, I befieve, orientalists would, 
be glad to see a great deal more light shed, than 
has hitherto been the case, namely, the doctrine of 
the Mahavana School of 'Buddhism.^ Interest in 
this subject is even now leading yyp&www to 
examine manuscripts which have for centuries, lain 
buried, so far as the outside world is concgiyied, in 
the monasteries of* Tibet 4 And much of interest 
will no doubt be forthcoming 4 s a result ofrthgir 
labours. But it occurs to me that in the soil Jjf 
Varendra there may lie fiidden another mine of 
information bearing upon tly? same subject. The 
Pala Dynasty was a Buddhist D\*nasty, and under 
their rule their kingdom, known as thg Kingdom of 
Gauda, became the centre of Buddhist cultuset %h<^ 
' famous University of Nalanda was situated'Vijthin 
its bcrt'ders; and it was from NalandSt that the 
celebrated monk, Guru Padma Sambhawa, issued 
forth to introduce the doctrine of Buddhmt t&ntri- 
cism into Tibet. A number of the imaged,* which 
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repose in this Musfcum, are* Buddhist works of the 
Gaudian School* I*t is surely more than a possi- 
bility .under , these circumstances that further 
discoveries, liwait the members of your Society 
which may throw instructive lightuipon die subject 
tO f which I &a»ve referred. 

In conclusion, I must congratulate you upon 
haviftg. cultured and influential patrons who are 
both able and willing to grant you that material 
assistance without which the work of the Society 
ffould not have Wen carried on. The Society will 
ever remain under a deep debt of gratitude to the 
ipomider-President, Mr. Sarat Kumar Raj% for his 
princely generosity towards it ; and its thanks are 
likewise due to Raja Prairtada Nath Ray, of Digha- 
patia, for hi* generous find highly-valued support. 

In* clearing the* buildings open, I offer to the 
Sbciety my sincere wished for a long and illustrious 


career 
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Address presented by t[ie Commissioners of the 
Nator Municipality , on 28th Nt>vepiber *1919. 

1. We, the Wommissiopers of the Nator Muni- 
cipality, on behalf of tl^e people s^Nator, ftipst 
humbly and respectfully beg leave to* offer our 
sincere, cordial and respectful welcome jp’-Y our 
Excellency on the happy occasion of Your Excel- 
lency’s gracious visit to this»historic to^vu. Nator, 
though a small town, has been In the enjoymefft* 
of Municipal privileges since 1869 when many of 
the district towns were without them. 

2. We gladly avail ourselves of this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our deep and abiding sense of 
loyalty and unflinching devotion to the Persjjn and 
Throne of His Most Gracious hiajestV; tne K.ing- 
Emperor, and our heartfelt gratitude and unbouricT- 
ed joy for the happy termination of world-wide war 
in favour of the British ahd Allied* Powers, though 
unfortunately economic causes* do not at present 
permit us to realize the fulUbenefits and significance 
of this long-looked-for Peace. 

3. We are deeply grateful to Your Excellency’s 
Government for the very generous* and sympathetic 
way in which it ha£ # helped this MunieiiJ^Ttty *to 
complete the Nator Waterworks scheme ^ven 
during the economic stress of the great ‘war. The 
waterworks which will be formally opened to-daV 
by Your Excellency, is sufficient to supply ^he heeds 
of only 5,000 persons out of a total population* of 
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8,251 living withifi Municipal limits. The neces- 
sity of obtaining a supply of pure drinking water 
for this town has long 'been felt. In. 1908, when 
• Mr. A. C. M acker tieh was Suhdivisional Officer of 
Nator and Chairman of this Municipality, a meet- 
ing, ■'to devise- -ways and -means, was held at the 
Nator Rajbari at which Maharaja Jagadindra Nath 
Rav*' -of Nator^Raja Pramada Nath Ray, of Digha- 
patia, and the leading gentry of the town were 
present. Subscriptions, amounting to Rs. 9,045, 
.were promised oh the spot for a Faridpur pattern 
filter, estimated to cost Rs. 11,426. This scheme 
^was/iot considered suitable, and in 1911 a proposal 
to supply filtered water from tank through distri- 
bution pipes was made. n The present site was 
selected for the tank after trial borings at several 
pi ace3^RTni*'|i n estimf\te of Ks. 67,700 was prepared 
by the Sanitary Engineer. Owing to the abnormal 
rise in the price of materials due to the war, the 
estimate ultimately reached the present figure of 
Rr. 83,682. The whole work has now been satis- 
factorily completed in the face of many unforeseen 
difficulties due to last year’s flood, under the direct 
supervision of the Sanitary Engineer of Bengal and 
his able Assistant, Mr. Griffin. We are grateful for 
the interest .taken in the scheme bv Mr. L. S. S. 
c 0 ,f M alley (onr 1 former Magistrate and Collector 
and- now Secretary to Your Excellency’s Govern- 
ment), by Mr. A. Cassells (our present District 
Magistrate) and last though not least by Mr. Sen 
(our late Subdivisional Officer and Chairman), who 
during' the last three years of his tenure of office 
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spared no pains to expedite the work. Out of fhe 
total estimated cost, the benign ’Government has* 
been pleased to .contribute"" Ks. 45f^&0, iitclpding 
supervision charges, i.e., more than liaff the ^entire" 
cost. The Disffict Board# generously con touted 
JRs. 15,000, and the rest jhas bei^i jTal?! from public 
subscription and Municipal funds. Thc'site^ <jf the 
tank, comprising 86 bighas, valued! at R». 4,000, 
is the free gift of the Junior Branch of th$ 
Nator Estate. The otheP donors of large sum* 
are Maharaja Jagadindra Natli Ray, of Nator 
(Rg. 3,000), Raja Pratnada Nath Ray, of Digha- 
patia (Rs. 1,500), and Babu • Chandra “NdS!;* 
Pramanik (Rs. 1,500), and Srijulcta Jagadisvvari 
Debi, of Sarkutia Estate of Nator (Rs. 1,000). 

4. As some important and crowded Jpy^lities 
have been left out of the schefhe for wfmt of funds, 
we humbly beseech Your Excellency’s help -To 
complete the project by making a further “^rant of 
Rs. 10 , 000 . 

5. The existence of ” man 3 ' stagnant tanj^s < 
and ditches, covered with mink ve*getation and ^he 
moribund condition of the silted-up river Narod,^ 
have, rendered the town notoriously unhealth}’. 
We beg to invite Your Excellei»C3'’s attention *0 
the question of resuscitating this *rivei».and of 
hastening the enquiry* into the drainage df NaOof 
and its neighbourhood which, Lt is understood, 
Government have been contemplating for same 
time. 

6 . The question of linking Nator lt directl\’ 
with Kajsh&hi by railway has bqen engaging the 
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attention of the Goyernmeij't for a long tune, but 
we are still expefientfing the disadvantages of the 
absence of tlf^r Vajlway communication. We under- 
stand* that ft is proposed to construct a line* from 
Ishurdi to Rajshahi. W<s beg to Submit’that this 
project lnay'b^ recon sidled by Your Excellency^ 
Government, as it will be of no advantage to us. 

7. in contusion, we fervently pray that 
rYour Excellency may be blessed by Providence with 
longlife, health and prbsperity, and that it may be 
possible for Your Excellency to remove many of 
our wants and thereby earn the lasting gratitude 
ffiid “blessings of thousands of helpless people 
committed to Your Excellency’s care. 



Hit Excellency's 'Reply to the Af un&tpal Address, 
presented at flat or, on 28th November 1^/9. 

Gentlemen, 

Permit me to express to yon ni^v sincere blanks 
for the kindly words of welcome which you have 
addressed to me. .And at the same ti«ne allow m& 
cordially to acknowledge the sentiments of loyal£^ 
and of devotion to the Person and Throng of His 
Most Gracious Majesty tl*e King-Emperor wh ich 
find expression in your address. I share with you 
both your heartfelt satisfaction at the victorious 
concjusion of the war and your regret at the delay 
in the restoration of normal conditions,. ..With so 
tremendous a convulsion in all the affairs.j>i 
mankind and, especially iw the sphere of economics, 
it is inevitable, I ,am afraid, that a considerable 
time should elapse befoVe we caif hope to rc«p the 
full reward of the tremendous sacrifices which hate 
been made in the cause of jTtstiee amt righteousness. 

2. The* chief object of rpy visit is to perform* 
the opening ceremony^ of the Nator Waterworks ; 
and I am glad that 1 have found it possihle to 
accept the invitation*ao kindly; extended ta me«by; 
the Municipality, because I am always delighted of 
an opportunity of associating myself with enter- 
prises, such as this, which are designed to Jyring 
about an improvement in the public health, and of 
thereby, emphasizing the immense fmportance which 



I jalttacftf to progress on these lines, Tife works 
wbieb I am abont *to- opefr, have involved a con- 
siderable outf^y — indeed, « owing to the enhanced 
^riee^of njaWials, the total cost, whiclj has 
amounted to Rs. 87,872, has exceeded the original 
estimate by ^.,20,000. And even at this cost it 
has not been possible to' provide the whole to wi* 
witbpure watej, so that 3 ’ou have in contempla- 
tion an ’’extension which will probably cost an 
^additional Rs. 10, 000. The question is, how is 
4 tj?is further sum «to be raised. Government have 
already* contributed more than half the total cost 
of the present works, ' and in face of the many 
similar 'demands, which are being made upon us 
from various parts of the Presidency, I am afraid 
we should not feel justified in making a further 
gran^«fc.tldg case. , At kaine time the extension 
^undoubtedly required, find a detailed estimate, 
amounting to ,Rs. 9,799,« has been prepared. You 
have a small saving of Rs. 810, I believe, on the 
sclieme which ha3 just been completed, leaving you 
a* sum of Rs. 9,000 to find for the extension. There 
seem to be two courses ‘open to you, namely, to 
, iijvite further subscriptions from the public, and to 
raifee a loan. There is no reason why you should 
not pursue Ijoth ‘these courses. You-are already 
in.debf?{f to the Junior, branch of the . Nator 
Estate, to Maharaja Jagadindra Nath Ray, of 
Nator, to' Raja Pramada Nath Ray, of Digha- 
]jatia, to J3abu Chandra Nath Pramanic and to 
Srijukta Jagadisvvari Debi for their generosity ,and 
public Spirit. It may be that fired by tjieir example 



cottie lonvlifd in reSponse to an appeal 
I«hall be glad to nigirk* the occasion of my visit by 


a contribution of Rs. 1,000. When fhe resources of- 
private generosity are exhausted, tM Municipality, 
should he able to meet the balance by loan^ since 
I understand that it possesses a free annual surplus 
sufficient , to finance a.l<$an for some thousands of 
rupees. 


3. Though, as I have said, the njpin object of 
my visit is to open the waterworks, you have not 
unnaturally'' taken advantage of mv .presence 
amongst you to invite my* attention to two other 
matters, namely, the question of tesuscitatiug fiu* 
Narod River and that of linking up Nator directly 
with Rajshahi by railway^ . J have already explain- 
ed in reply to % addresses presented to ine at 
Rampore-Boalia that our delay' in tiffing up the 
investigation of the Narod River is due to .shortage 
of staff in the Irrigation Branch of tlie Public 
Works Department. Ifr Is probably not realized, 
except by experts, that an examination of wfyit 
appears at first sight to* be a local problem, fail! 
necessitate^ a very comprehensive investigzition oi 
the drainage conditions ov?r a very' large area, 
especially' in regard to the rivers and drainage 
systems feeding the^ Narod River, # and wiH* neces- 
sitate the employment of a* special staff. The 
whol^ question of the staffing of the* Irrigation 
Branch is receiving our attention at present 
rime, and much must depend upon decisions fcrhich 
are come tp with regard to it. 
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° 4 . So far as the, railway* question is concerned, 
you overestimate the control which the Lockl 
'Government 6xer<jises in sufch matters. Programmes 
<ofva.fi way ’development are 'drawn up by th£ 
Ifailw&y Board, and I have given till the* informa- 
tion ’which I possess in respect of the programme of 
construction in Northern Bengal in reply to the 
addresses which* I received at Rampore-Boalia. It 
now only remains for me to thank you once more 
Yor the gooH wishes which yon have expressed, 
Vffid for the cordiality of your welcome; and to 
express the hope that ttye waterworks, which I am 
‘«j,w , about to declare open, will prove of real and 
lasting benefit to the people. 
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His Excellency* s Speech at the Andrew’s 

Dtpner, Calcutta f on 29th November 1919. 

Gentlemen, 

There has been, a bi*eak in the continuity' of 
the St. Andrew’s Day Dinners, ai^d it is almost 
inevitable that I should begin my speech with The 
obvious remark that a period of si« years hasj 
elapsed since the Scotsmen of Calcutta last m^t, 
together to celebrate the anniversary t> f our 
Patron Saint. Not that that is necessarily a. bad 
thing. On the contrary the keenest appetites are 
the better at times fpr a period of enforced 
restraint, and I am sure *that the haggis has 
tasted the sweeter to the tongpe, 6^/ea?o% of 
long abstinence from tjiat particular pleas ure- 
of the flesh, while the sational Ijevera^e nius ^ 
surely have become soft and mellow during, its 
long rest in the still depths # of* the cellar # biip5. 
In one respect a continuity particularly gratifying 
to myself has been preserved during t*he intervening 
years. I refer to the admirable tradition, no\y 
happily seldom departed from, that the Head* of 
the Administration in Bengal should be St 
Scotsman. 

* No land can ever be quite the same as the land 
of our*fathers, and there are times like the presept, 
for example, when hearing the skirl ofvthe pipes 
upon the air and feeling the rustle of the kilt 
against the*knee one thinks regretfully of £he land. 



of Wue’s birth, of* the ptfrple heather upon'ijtl'Kr 
hill-side, of the %oft* Scotcfi mist blowing through 
the bivch afid ^he pine, * of the, homely glow ol 
•the {feat upon the hearth. But while the* fibd* 
Qf ovtr innermost being may be* deep 'rooted in 
soU'of ottr^wwn land, we may yet find room 
within oirr hearts for a profound affection for 
“ Th*e* ? lgnd wei* live in.” And, indeed, that land 
^being India, how could it be otherwise ? Its very 
*»oil is hallowed for us, watered as it is by the 
•Wood and tears 'of some of the most gallant of 
our own stock. This vast city in which we live — 
second city, in the British Empire — is in itseli 
an enduring monument to the character, the 
tenacity, the immortal hertoism of a long succession _ 
of men of British stcxflf amongst whom will be 
foudH*^. hk°ral sprinkling of names which have 
bden cherished as 'household words in the 
rugged}* but 'eminently lovable highlands and 
lcJwlarids of Scotland. 

Of Course we are not all heroes ! Some of us 
ate quite ordinary rften. Let me make that 
. a/imission at once, lest inadvertently Lgive cause 
to*-our non-Scottish fellow-citizens to blaspheme. 
But even to the ordinary man, it i* given to do 
sqmefhibg forrthe land he .lives in, in return for 
the ( hospitality which he receives. In my "position * 
I naturally see more of the work of those who 
Serve under me than is seen by the public at large. 

I once, heard the Secretaries to Government com- 
pared to the-fouhtains in Trafalgar Square— which 



play daily from 11 tb 4 at the public expense. 

I *fancy the joker who* was responsible for this 
witticism was one who would have* liked to have 

• # f j , 

Deen a Secretary to * Government himself, buf who 
had not Succeeded in so becoming. But be tkat ag 
it may, a period of more than 2^«5ears difring 
which I have been ill clos£ and constant touch with 
the daily work of the Secretary V> Gov^rfonent, 
has convinced me that the land they live in owes 

I • 

more to them than they are ever lTkely to getf 
credit for. And when I say that,*I am thinking of* 
the “ Secretary to Government ” as a type. The 
man who is a Secretary to Governipent to-day«m^y— 
be a District Officer to-morrow, away from 
"Calcutta with its comfortable modernity, its clubs 
and its theatres, its golf* courses .and its race 
courses, its Mayor and its Corporation — UgHling 
single handed plague, famine and pestilence.* 0jr4neT 
may be occupied in grappling with problems of 
Education or of Engineering or of Agriculfurtf <fr, 
indeed, of any of the technical businesses which are 
so closely bound up with the material progression 
the land we live in. There is one such' man who 
will, I think, receive the credit that is his due— 
any rate from that part of the population which 
estimates the land it lives in mainly* in terms of 
jute. I refer to the •mSin who.has niade jufee grQw, 
v 15 feet high where it only grew 12 feet before; and 
who has consequently already opened up a prospsct 
not merely of glutting the voracious appetite o/ the 
Kamarhatti and other dragons for fodder; but also 
of adding a» tidy sum which may’not improbably 
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a£"Yio very distant Hate, rufi into crores ’of rupees 
a year to the earnings of tflie tiller of the soil. «0f 
coarse,. he is a Scotsman. 

Tliere are otlier men who are doing* other 
thing? for the material progress of the land we live 
in; Our eclttcationalist^, under the wise and 
sympathetic guidance of the Hon’ble the Maharaja- 
dhiraja- BahacK.tr of Burdvvan, are even at this 
moment arranging to provide that long-felt want, 
the foreman'mechanic.* I have long been oppressed 
with t,he feeling that, while we have furnished the 
Commerce of Calcutta with the most admirable 

'“tJbdy of clerks,- we have hitherto failed in staffing 
its industry with that most important adjunct, the 
foreman mechanic. I have quite recently had an 
opportunity of informing £he public of what we are 
doing in that respect, and I need, therefore, say no 

^nTbre under that head riow. 

* 

- * .Then again, we are trying at one and the same 
time-to add to the efficienc}' of labour, and to the 
happiness and contentment of the people by 
waging war against those pests of Bengal, the 
pialaria-bearing mosquito and the hook-worm, and 
getterally^ by improving the conditions of life of the 
labouring population. In this respect we are 
recei^ip^; notable assistance from employers of 
labpur and particularly from that good Scotsman, 
Mr. A. R.® Murray, who would undoubtedly hafre 
been witlvus to-night, had it not been for the fact 
that he is representing the employers of this 
country at the International Congress on labour 
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^questions at Washington}. I talce this opportunity 
of expressing my gratitude to him ’for his personal 
interest in, and .generous finaw;ia^ ’support, of 
measures of sanitary improvement, which sliould 
have the effect <Jf converting the Municipally o£ 
Xitagarh into a model borough froift »the sanitWy 
.point of view. 

But great though are those things which we 
are doing, they are as nothing compared with those, 
things which we are going to d«o. Some day wdk. 
are going to build a bridge over Tolly’s Nuflah in 
place of the Kidderpore Bridge that^we have pulled, 
down. Some day we are going to have a Granci 
Trunk Canal. Some day we are going to span the 
Hooghly with a brand new* bridge. And some da\', 
perhaps, we are going tb relieve the congestions of 
Calcutta by transferring /rom its present site, the- 
Mint. Indeed, if I were t© go on telling j 7 £u of all 
the things that some day we are going to do,.v»e 
should certainly not go* home .tilt morning. # The 
cvnic mav sav that India is a never-never-land. 

" + jm 

where in- the matter of things that we are some day 
going to do we pile Mount, Ossa upon Mount 
Pelion. , No doubt in India as elsewhere hum*an 
achievement falls lamentably short; of humat^ 
aspiration. But do ju*t chide^ us #00 sevey^ty fior 
“pitching our aspirations beyond our capacity .for 
achievement. For if we did not pitch ouf ambition 
high, bur accomplishment would be in "danger of 
sinking to those chilly regions somewhere below 


xero. 
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I have touched briefly upon the 'material 
progress of tlief’ laud we live in. But material 
progress is a. tiling of dry -bones, ynless it is warmed 
into c vitality by the life-giving blood of ® moral 
progifess. And I use .the word moral” in that 
wide sense <frkieh it bears when it occurs in the title 
of the report issued annually to Parliament on the, 
“ ivfo^aj and Material Progress of India.” Much 
water has flowed down the Hooghly since the last 
St. Andrevv’k Day Dinner. The goal of British rule* 
4 «i India has Ween clearly and authoritatively 
defined. The road £ hither is even now being 
parked out. The road leading to really great 
achievements is never an easy one to travel. The 
greater the achievement aimed at, the more difficult 
and arduousjs the road., The goal in the words of 
thdofficial statement is “The progressive realiza- 
tion of Responsible Government in India as an 
integral part* of the British Empire.” And the 
1*0 ad thither “the increasing association of Indians 
if/ eVery branch of the administration and the 
gradual development o.f self-governing institu- 
tions.” I am not going to abuse your hospitality 
by inflicting upon you a polemical contribution to 
,the political controversies of the day'. I desire only 
to paint in very broad outline the future of the land 
vVe (rve- in as it outlines itfteelf in my imagination. 
The future of the land we live in, as l picture it, may 
be likened to a splendid edifice, built upon a firm 
fouqdatidh of pillared arches. The pillars, as I see 
them, are the two great races whose lot has been so 
. strangely inter-twined by the finger of "Providence— 
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tbelndiab and the British. Tji# keystones of the 
arches are the will on the part of both races to 
understand and co-operate with one another^ And 
for tln% building of those arches a special respon- 
sibility reffts upon? all in authority in this lan^ and 
in special degree upon' the Viceroy qpd Governor- 
general of India. For thd proper discharge.of those 
responsibilities a man needs many % qualitiefr-^but 
above all the gift of imagination without which he 
will assuredly be in. constant danger ofrsuccumbing* 
to that most paralysing of all complaints — political* 
myopia. It is so easj' to get snowed uifder by 
detail ; to lose sight of the wood on account o£ thft. 
multitude of its trees. He must make it his 
unceasing endeavour to s*emove misunderstandings 
natural enough between peoples born and reared in 
different hemispheres, nourished on different tradi- 
tions, the heirs of civilisations differing widely jn- 
many of their most essential characteristics ^but as 
fatal to the building of the edifice which I have ki 
view as were the misunderstandings due to the 
multiplicity of tongues to the construction of tht: 
Tower of Babel. 

In the present Viceroy we have an English 
gentleman in the finest meaning of .that term — 
a man of sterling character and ftf higlT.icfeals. 
Few can realize the real magnitude of the task 
with vfhich he has been confronted in reCent yeafs, 
or the immense and unceasing strain which it' must 
have placed upon him. He has faced it with 
unflinching courage and with cheerful zeal. Mn the 
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d«£cliarge of the ttemendotfs responsibilities which 
still lie before kim,< he deserves the whole-hearted 
encouragement and support of all. I am sure that 
he will ha.v^ it,* for # I have every confidence .in the 
genit$r of my race for rising to the*4ieight*of a great 
occasion. Arid, could any greater reward be given 
to any one of us when the time comes for as to 
lookback ov^r the tale of our j^ears in this land, 
than to realize that he had been instrumental in 
laying at least one ^tone firmly and well in the 
•caising of that* majestic structure which shall 
constitute a glorious and abiding synthesis of all 
Jdjat is greatest and most enduring in the civilisa- 
tion, the culture and the character of the leading 
races of East and West ?• I give you the toast ol 
“The Viceroy and the -land we live in.” 
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Hie Excellency's ISpeechat the Cehtiftaty Celebra - , 
■ Hon of Messrs. Gillanders , Arbuthnot 4 ^ Co., 
Calcutta, oh 2nd December 191$.* , 

Gentlemen, 

You will all wish, I am sure, to congratulate 
the genial head of Calcutta’s oldest? mercantile- 
house upon the 100 years’ record of its existence 
in Calcutta of which he has given us a brief*sketch 
this afternoon. Throughout its career the hoaeo 
has been closely connected with the family of 
Gladstone, which has * placed so marked a part 
in the commercial life of # Great Britain during the 
past century; and to any One* wlaf' has read 
a history of the firm, it is* # a little surprising that 
the name of Gladstone has found no place^in^s 

official title. However, firm became known as 

• • • 

Gillanders, Arbuthnot and Co. so long age 
as 1833, being called after the founder and ^5. 
partner during the early days pf its existence, an4. 
it is no doubt important in the case of mercantile 
houses that continuity should be preserved in name 
as well as in fact. • • • ~ 

Mr? Grazebrook has told us of the ftrrival of 
Mr. Gillanders in Calcutta in the year 1819.* 
And it is interesting to try and form a mental 
picture of Hfe in Calcutta at that time. I am, 
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n6t sure which would be **the most astonished— 

Mr. Grazebrook if the wiieel of time could be 

reversed andr he fourfd himself suddenly' in 

the shoes bf Mr. Gillanders a century back, or 

Mr. Gillanders if he could returtf and step in to 

Mr.* Grazebrcok’s shoes to-day. In the forniej - 

event Mv. Grazebrook would hnd the Marquis of 

Hastings installed as Governor-General of Fort 

William, and in place of the imposing city which 

beai's the name of Calcutta to-day, he would find 

nimself an inhabitant of a modest town, wholly 

without sanitation, whose main source of drinking 

jysater was the, Laldighi, better known to us as 

Dalhousie Square. In place of the electric trams 

and motor-cars which add to the convenience as 

» 

well as to the terrors of the town to-day, he would 
see the picturesque phaeton and the leisurely 
palanquin. At sunrise or soon after he would 
take his early morning ride much as he does 
to-day, and at 9 a.m. he would breakfast. At 
10 a.m. he would repair to office just as, I suppose, 
he does now ; but at 2 p.m. he would be a little- 
disconcerted to find that it was time to sit down 
to< dinner. After that he would no doubt take 
(kindly to the siesta as, indeed, for all I know, he 
may do now ; and toward^ sunset he would take 
a walk or drive or go for a row on the river. This 
he would follow up with tea and perhapu a few 
calls, returning to office at 7-30 p.m. He would 
round off the day with supper at 10 p.m., succeeded 
by catds, music or a dance. When attendin g 
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a dance lie would neither fox trfet, nor bonny R«g, 
nbr jazz to excruciating noises, aS I rather suspect, 
he does to-dav: £>u the *contrai*v lie 'would tread* 

* « • 4 . 

a stately^ measure to the accompaniment of the* 
•dignified rythrn of the Country dance the 
minuet. 

On the whole I think he w Child find ftfe less 
exhausting than it is to-da3 r . The ordinary office 
hours of 10 to 1-30 and 7-30 to 9 left a man cotP 
siderable leisure, more especial^ as the evening 
hours seem to ha ve been k§pt chiefly when a ship 
was entering or leaving port — 411 occur rene«->a* 
irregular then as it has been during the past five 
years. 

The most striking d*evelogment ofjdie past *100 
years has been brought ^about by the mercaiydk* 
houses of Calcutta thenipselves of .which .that of 
Messrs. Gillanders*, Arbuthnot & Co. is »so .con- 
spicuous an example. *When .Mr. Gillandess first 
trod the streets of Calcutta, the foreign sea-borne' 
trade of the city amounted to six crores of rupees. 
To-day when its streets rewound to the toot .of 
Mr. Grazebrook’s motor horn, the city’s foreign 
trade totals no less than 175 crores pf rupees, flu 
1818-19, 575 ships from abroad, with an aggregate 
displacement of 217,000 tons, entered and cleared 
at th5 port ; in 1918-19, the number wds 952 vvitli 
a displacement of 2,719,000 tons, the equivalent 
figures for the last year before the war being 1,298 
ships with a displacement of 3,870,000 tonh. 
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'There has beeif a change in the character of 

the trade also. * When M*r. Gillanders came to 

"Calcutta the ^hief exports vvere^ indigo, raw silk 

•and cotton* 4ugar, opium aml'saltpetre and in an u £ 

factuiyrs of cotton and silk. A /ew hAnd-made 

gunnies and „ g-unnj'-bags were exported from 

Bengal, bnt^ie exports of( raw "jute were so small 

that* tSnev were, 1 not even shown in the returns. 

Tea did not figure among the exports until 

SO years after Mr. (Gillanders’ arrival. Now 

consider the clufnge which has been brought 

about by the enterprise and business acumen of 

Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co. and their 
< * 

fellow firms. To-day jute and tea form the pillars 
of the export trade which embraces no less than 
one hundred different countries Scattered over the 
whole face pf the ci.vilizecf and uncivilized globe. 
'■‘Freip a’ consignment of 488 lbs. of tea exported 
in 1838tthe export reached a total of 225 million 
lbs.,* valued at 12 ( crores of rupees, hist year. 

few round figures will give an idea of what 

the mercantile houses of Calcutta have succeeded 

i» doing with the fibre of the plant which is so 

well known to us under the name of iute. Well, 
t :- - J . . ’ 
last year they exported more than 2% million 

,bales r of raw jiSte a ( t a value 1 of nearly 12% crores 

of rupees. In addition to this the mill? in Bengal 

consumed 5,000,000 bales of raw jute and exported 

jute manufactures worth more than 35 million 

pounds sterling. An analysis of the import trade 

would fell a similar story. 
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But It he mercantile** houses* of which that* «of 
Messrs. Gillandcrs, Arfiuthnot Co. is typical, 
have large ideas > which •would scorn* to stop at* 
the mere handling <M imports and e*jx>rts. 'They* 
dig mines* and they build railways — at least they 
have covered the cart road from •Siliguri* ,to 
l)arjeeling with a beautiful net-work of le#>el cross- 
ings, and the}* call it the Darje^Jing-Hinlfdayan 
Railway ! There is one other mysterious occupa- 
tion in which they indulge, and with regard t<T 
which they issue peremptory orcfcrs to the public 
through the agency' of the daily* press. Every 
morning when I open my paper .with a view-^o 
studying the news or to seeing what I myself 
lrave said the daj* before, my eye is caught Jay 
this bald and peremptory* order— “ hi sure it with 
Gillanders.” I am getting quite excited about it, 
because I feel that one* day 1 shall open* my 
paper to find my curiosity satisfied and*h plajn 
instruction issued as to*vtfhat it is that I ainjbeing 
ordered to insure. 

Well, I have said enough, perhaps, to show 
how large a part the mercantile houses of Calcutta 
have played in the development of this land* 
They have been much .nip re than traders, they 4i^ve 
'been the pioneers of Empire. *It was a favourite 
saying* of the late Mr. Joseph Chamberlain when 
he was propounding his creed of **a united 
Empire that “ trade follows the flag.” In the 
building of the mighty structure of Britisflf India. 
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it f has been the flag that/ has followed* trade— 
the trader has been the pioneer; the administrator 
has followed after. Let, us then drink to the 
^healtlj, and tlic l on tinned success and prosperity 
of tljg mercantile houses of Calcutta* and in 
particular t>° tl le house that Gillanders built, 
coupling, \yith our toast «yid including in our good 1 
wishes.right heartily our kindly hosts and hostesses 
of this afternoon — Mr. and Mrs. Grazebrook, and 
•JVlr. and Mm Willis. 
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His Excellency* s Address to Recipients of Sanads, 
■ and Badges , etc., at the Darhar held in Govern * 

, ment House, Calbutta, on 3rd *De<fember h919. 

• 

Shams-ul-Ulama Maulvi Hidaye-j Hossain, 

You have gained considerable distinction as an 
Arabic and Persian Scholar anc^ the vaJfie* and 
importance of your work is appreciated throughout 
and beyond India.* It is with great pleasure, there- 
fore, that I hand to you the sanafl of the title w hit* 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General 
has been pleased to confer upon yqu in recognition 
of your services. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pa*\»it Baikuntha Natm 
Tarkabhusan, 

Your profound erudition and scholarship •has’’ 
won for you a place noPonly as one of th$ leading 
pandits in Eastern’Ben^al, but throughout India *as, 
an authority on Hindu Logic and as a profhirftnt 
Sanskrit scholar. I have great pleasure in hanjjSig 
to you the satiad of the title which has been 
conferred dpon you in appreciation of the valuable* 
contribution you have made to the spread of 
Sanskrit education. 

IMPERIAL SERVICE ORDEJL 

Rai Ganga Charan Chatakji Bahadur, 

After an excellent record in the Provincial 
Executive 'Service, you were a’ppointed *»to hold 
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a .listed post as Magistrate and Collector, and in 
this capacity you maintained the high standard 
•which you had set yourself and you retired last 
year' after a l^iig and meritorious service, i con- 
gratulate 3 r ou on the Order which has been granted 
to 3x111. 

* 

MR.tR-^GiNALD Cyril Say^dra, 

* 4 

You completed thirty 3'ears of good and loyal 
Service in the Police Pepartment. Your work, 
j«liich has frequently involved the most exacting 
duties, 'has been marked by strict integrity and 
higil* abilit3 f . I congratulate 3’on on the honour 
which has been granted to you. 


KAISEK-I-HIND (GOLD) MEDAL. 

Mr. *A. D. Pickford, 

, ,Yoyr vyork in the public cause is well known in 
Cqlcu^ta and bejond. fh' spite of the many calls 
upon your time, you- have alwa3 T s ungrudging^’ 
devoted yourfeelf to *an3’ movement directed 
towards the promotion of the common good. Your 
enthusiasm and prudent counsel have inspired and 
guided any movement to which you have given 
yoyrf’sufjport and interest. ,, Your work for the 
‘domiciled Community and 3 r our leadership in the 
Bo3 r Scout movement have shown the public* spirit 
characterising and prompting all your activities. 

I* congratulate you most heartily upon the 
honoun'which hafe been conferred upon 3 T ou. 
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Rai Bahadurs, 

It has given me great pleasure* to present 3*011 
with the sanacls. of the* titles whjph* have been' 
cbnfeiVed upon 3011.' 

J\'ai Abinash Chandra Banarji Ba^iaDTjr, 

You have rendered viAuable service as^Se^r^tary 
to the Indian Mining Federation* Calcutta, and 
your work has been highly appeciated by tha. 
Government of India. 

Rai Onkar Mal Jatia Bahadur, 

Always a generous supported of charitable 
objects of everv kind, ,vou rendered exceptional 
service by 3*0111* own liberal^contributions to variwftT 
war funds and by inducing others td follow 3*0111* 
lead. Your public spirit has* won 3*clfi the^gennine 
respect of your fcllow-citizgns. 

Rai Bijay Krisana Basi> Bahadur, 

You have carried out 3*0111* duties for the paast 
twelve years as Superintendent of the Calcutta 
Zoological .Gardens with conspicuous succes^. 
During this period the gardens have made marked 
progress, and 3*ou have thus rendered notable 
service to the public,,. 

Rai Sharat Kumar Raha Bahadur, 

You have completed twenty years’* service of 
uniform excellence in the Provincial Executive 
Service, and»fourteen of these years have betfn spent 
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in*the Excise Department, ’where your experience 
. and ability* have* been invaluable. For the admlr- 
c ab1e\verk wfti^h von did 'as Pers.onal Assistant to 
«the Cflmmissibner of Excise, y’du were granted tlfe 
title of Rai Sahib and you have now addecl to your 
reptftation bv«tkc ability which you have displayed 
during Nvuir tenure of (the fmportant post of 
Superintendent** of Excise and Salt, Calcutta, in 
organizing a campaign against the leading smug- 
glers of opi&m and cocaine and in introducing 
4 hi proved methods of licensing in Calcutta. 

R^GPGopal Chandra Mitra Bahadur, 

As Assistant Serologist to the Government of 

° < 

ik.igal for the last seven years, you have worked 

conscientiously and well, ‘and you have carried out 
® t (} 

much originAi work vVhich has been of the greatest 
value. 

Rai Rajendra Kumar Ghosh Bahadur, 

Your family has long been prominent in the 
district in which you' live and you have fully’ 
maintained its refutation by’ your generous 
support of works of public utility’, your liberal 
Contribution^ to war funds and your substantial 
ene<ytir^cment‘ > of recruiting, 

Rai DebeKdra Nath Ghosh Bahadur, 

c 

^for y o\i r good services in the Department of 
Statistics you have been given this title, and 
.1 congratulate you on the well-earned honour. 
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Rai Kut*j\ Bihari Gup^a Bahadur, 

This is a fitting crop'll to .a life of sound and 
conscientious work in the.Jtidicial Service, iii which* 

• ^ f • # * 

votir devotion to justice and duty *w*n for you the. 
respect' and approbation pf all with whom you 
came in contact. 

Rai Bhagabati Char an kuxnu Bahadur, 

You, too, have been an ornament to the service 

% •* 

to which you belong, and the value rff your work 
in the Judicial Department is thus recognized afe 
the end of a long and meritorious career. 

Rai Shailendra Nath Banarji Bahadur, 

You have had a most distinguished record-. oii. 
service in the Public W^rks Department and your 
careful and devoted attention* to ^problems* of 
drainage and irrigation *has been of the greatest 4 
value to Government, while at the sai»e time 
.winning for you a positjoii as an ^authority* on all, 
such matters. Your work has always been ufarfted 
by zeal and energy, and yop have carried out 3ioj.11* 
duties with consistent ability. 

Rai Ashutosh Basu Bahadur, 

You have alwaj^, Jieen conspicuous Yor «ypur 
public services in the t-own of Howrah and by 
your work as a Commissioner of the Municipality 
and Vice-Chairman of the District .Board fot 
twentjr years, you have earned the gratitude 
and respect, of your fellow-citizens. 
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Ra* Bahadurs, 

I congratulate you aM most heartily on the 
'titles \yhich« have been conferred upon you : yon 
Jhave my best^ ishes for many years of continued 

prosperity. 

*■ 

Khan Sahibs and Rai Sahibs,. 

* * > H6 

It bas given me great pleasure to present you 
with the sanads of the titles which have been 
*«onferred upon you in recognition of your valuable 
services. 

r 

Khan Sahib Maulvi Karim Bux, 

r « _T - . 

Your long service of thirty-three years in the 
Telegraph Department has been marked by con- 
"sis'tent ability and unfailing devotion to duty. 

•*> o 

You have a ( record of which you may well be 
proud. 


Rai Sahib Ananda Gofal Mukharji, 

You have an admirable record of over thirty -one - 
years’ service in the Registration Department, and 
the '“standard of your work has been uniformly 
high throughout. 

Rai Sahib Narendra Nath Chatarji, 

Jou hive rendered more than thirty years’ 
service to Government in the Public Works and 
Revenue Departments, and .your work has been 
marked by, thoroughness and ability : latterly 
you have been the means of securing substantial 
contributions to the War Loans. 
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&ai Sahii? Priya Lai. Sbn, 

You have served Government tor more than 
thirty-one years, during the last «t\yen tv- three of 
which you Jiave held the responsible post of Cashier 
in the Calcutta (Custom House. Your worl^ has* 
earned the esteem anjl approbation of the successive 

Collectors under whom, you have worketfT 

*• 

Kai Sahib Manmatha Nath Gupta, 

You have rendered excellent services in the 
office of the Comptroller of Indian Treasuries and 
richly deserve the honour which has been conferred 
upon you. 

Khan Sahib Maulyi Kazi Imdadul Huq, 

You have deserved wel^lif Government by your 
work in the Educational Departmei^: you hrfv’e 
carried out your duties as Head Master *of .the 
Calcutta Training School frith marked success for 
more than fourteerf years, 

Rai Sahib Bijay Bihari Mukharji, 

Having been appointed to the Subordinate 
Civil Service* in 1905 you early gained promotion 
to the Provincial .Service and your work in the 
Settlement Department earned the highest commen- 
dation of the Settlement Of§cers % under. wtiOm 
you served. 

Rai Sahib Surendra Nath De, 

During the nine years that you have held the 
post of First Chemical Assistant *to the S&aitary. 
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Commissioner yofa have*' shown yourself an 
excellent Chemist with a Irue scientific spirit, a"nd 
voiir work 11 on the analysis of, water, foods and 
’ drug§ has 1 been of great value. 

RaI Sahib" Rax* Deo Chokhani, 

As '^Secretary of the “Marwari Association for 
the las* - eight' years, you have devoted yourself 
to the advancement and welfare of your com- 
munity, notably in the promotion of education 
"Amongst them, and you have always taken a 
great interest in anything tending to the benefit 
qf-your fellow-citizens- at large. 

_ R ai Sahib Rajendra NaIh Guha, 

You earned the commendation of the Military 
authorities vhy your admirable work in the con- 
stii-.ction of military lilies and other buildings in 
this Brigade, and 1 congratulate you on i^e title 
which has been y bestowed v on you. 

Rai Sahib Bepin Chandra Basu, 

You have completed fifteen j’ears of excellent 
Service in the PostHl Department, arid the loy r al 
planner in which, you have carried out ymur very 
arduous and responsible duties has not passed 
unrecognized. 

Khan Sahibs and Rai Sahibs, 

,1 congratulate you on the titles which have' 
been conferred upon you, and I trust that you may 
. long lie spared to enjoy them. 
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K'AI SE R-I-HIND*' (SI EVER ) MEDAL. 

Rey. Frank Fh Hadow, 

Tlje excellent * w<ork which Jiave #> done 

amongst the destitute members of the doyiiciled 
community is worthy of all praise* Although' 
Silent and unostentatious, it is non^^he less 
valuable and the State ‘owes yog a gref^ VIebt 
of gratitude for all you have done. It ffas given 
me great pleasure to present you with this medal, 
and I heartily congratulate to you. 

Mr. John William Atkinson, 

You have worked as Senior Jailor of” Uie 
Alipore Central Jail fo # r eleven years and have 
carried out your duties conscientiously and vw4h 

Your work has been characterised throughout bv 

• * ” 

thoroughness, tact and good temptff. I congra- 
tulate you. 

Dr. Harold Edwards Flint, 

For the past six years you have been in chtfrg^of 
the Medical Mission at Ranaghat. # L>v your skill 
and by j T our readiness at all times to subordinate 
your own ‘comfort and wishes to their benefit, 
you have won the confidence, of the people. 
I congratulate 3 'Oti on the honour ypu have 
received. 


Tindal Kabri Ahmed, 

In July 1917, you were Second Tindal on 
S.S. Chilka which was lying in Baruva Roadstead, 
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when a fire broke ckit among bundles of coir yarn 
in one of her holds, 1 In the same hold there wfas 
a magazine' containing cases of. gun-cotton and 
safety cartridges. The pumps were at* on£e 
started and three hoses played into the tween 
hatch. Yoft' yourself accompanied the Chief Officer 
down hti>0 the hold and jyvith him tried to remove 
the explosives.' Failing in this, the Chief Officer 
held open the magazine hatch, while you assisted 
him and two other affieers in playing the hose 
‘i’li to the magazine, in spite of the fumes which 
were coming from it.^ You continued doing this 
urj+tJ the fire was extinguished, and you were 
thus instrumental in averting a serious explosion. 

In recognition of this brave act, His Majesty 
the King-Enfperor has ’been pleased to award 
you the Silvfcf Medal for Gallantry in saving life 
at S£a and he has commanded me to present it to 
you oil' his behalf. I have great pleasure now in 
handing to you 'the medhl, and I congratulate you 
njost heartily on the brave act which has won 
voti this coveted distinction. 
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His Excellency's Speech % at a Conference of the • 
District Boat'd Representatives 4 in ,the Legit-, 
lative • Council Chamber, on 4th December 
1919. 

Gentlemen, 

First of all let me express the satisfaction 
which it gives me to meet in Confereifl*£, represent?^ 1 
tives of the District Boards of the Presidency. 
You are all aware, 1 think, of the importance 
which I attach* to the work of local self-governing 
bodies, and of the view which* I have often 
expressed that the timg is rapidly approaching 
when these bodies will l}e* called upon to mr 
an increasingly responsible partin the administra- 
tion of the Presidency. I hope I "Shall .not be 
thought guilty of indiscretion if I at once admit 
that when I first game to Bengal in my j)re§egt 
official capacity, I felt solne doubt* as to the $xt^nt 
to which I might count on the assistance of loc^il 
self-governing bodies in the*carrying*out of varfofis 
schemes for .improving the conditions of life in rural 
areas. Perhaps that was because such personal 
experience as I had previously* gained of thfc 
working of such bojljgs as District Boards *tgul 
been in parts of India other [than Bengjal. .The 
general conclusion which I had formed* upon *the 
limited* data at my disposal, was that the noii*- 
official members took little interest in the work 
of the Board and were content tt> leave the bulk 
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t, 

of c *it to the officii Chairman. It is ,tfue that 
in the particular district in which this impression 
was fir^t created in my mind,' the conditions were 
not favourable to sustained work on the part 
of tli£, non-official men\bers of the,, Board. One of 
them had to travel 50 and another 100 miles along 

c < , 

unmetaligd roads whenever they attended a meet- 
ing ‘of the Beard, while another unfortunate 
member had recently been waylaid and robbed 
while on hiu way tc^ the scene of his labours. 
^Nevertheless, a 'perusal of the reports of the 
working of such bodies in different parts of India 
seemed to confirm generally the conclusion at 
which I had arrived ; and I naturally made some 
attempt to ascertain the reason for this apparent 
apathy. I came to the conclusion that there was 
a variety of reasons, some of which it was possible 
for, Government to remove, while others were 
altogether beyond Government control. I am 
going to touch upon one reason only; but that 
an important one \vhich it is possible for Govern- 
ment to remove. There is little doubt, I think, 
that where apathy has been displayed by non- 
official members of .District Boards, it has been 
due to a considerable extent to the fact that in 
the District .Officer they possessed a Chairman 
wh>' wfi's able'and willing to do the bulk of the 
wot;k and to shoulder the responsibility. And it is 
certainly the case that the District Officer 'owing 
to the amount of touring which he has to do in 
the ordinary course of his duties, and to the 
intimate knowledge which he possesses, of all parts 
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of his district, has be«n peculiarly well qualified 
to. direct and control *the w.ork*of the District 
Board. But this very efficiency and sufficiency on 
his paj*t has had a te«dene 3 % I thidkf fro *disco« rage, 
activity on the, part of thje non-official elujpent^ 
and on this assumption we invited $h» Boards^in 
^ive districts some»little time ago to q}c«t their 
own non-official Chairmen. It is,» # obviousft\* too 
early to form an\- final judgment upon the effect 
of this change; but the esyjeriment «has, at any 
rate, been in force sufficiently long to justify nut 
in congratulating the Boards concerned upon the 
wisdom of their choice in the election of ^heir 
Chairmen ; and the Chairmen themselves upon tlie 
conscientious manner ii* which they have applied 

themselves to the discharge of their onerous duties. 

• • 

In light of the experienA gained, .Government have 
had under their careful consideration the qfuestyon 
of the extension of the system to pther districts, 
and have come to. the decision that there.shQuid 
be a substantial advaitce in thte direction, 4Ve 
propose, therefore, that from the commencement 
of the coming financial veal*, the following BodrCls 

should be invited to elect their own Chairmen : — 

• • 

(1) Bankura. (8) Malda. 

(2) Birbhum. (9) Midnapore. 

(3) Dacca.... (10) Mymensiflgh. 

(4) Faridpur. (llj Nadia. 

(5) Hooghty. (12) Pabna.* 

(6) Howrah. (13) Rajshahi. 

(7) Khulna. (14) Rangpur. 

(15) Tippera. 
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'It will be seen, therefore,* that except ifi a very 
few districts where for ftne reason or another 
'special conditions at present prevail, we are adopt- 
ing the polioy' df setting these important# local 
self-governing bodies .upon their, own 'legs and 
removing ft om ‘them all traces of official tutelage.^ 
I have, fit* hesitation in saving fhat this constitutes 
the greatest advance in Local Self-Government 
••since the time when District Boards first came , 

%'» f' . t 

into existence under 'the administration of Lord 

r r 

Ripon. 

Experience has shown that a non-official Chair- 
man cannot undertake the same amount of touring 
t *lT5 K has been customary in the case of an official 
Clyiirman ; and I suggest that it is worthwhile 
your censideVing whether you would not find it of 
considerable assistance and advantage to create 

f 

a°post ‘analogous to that held l>y the official known 
a^tht “Clerk of* thp Council,” who plays so useful 
a)i<J so important a part in the County Council^ of 
Great Britain. Indeed, in Great Britain the 
Appointment of a Clefk of the Council is* required by 
l.a\v, his appointment being made by a body known 
as _£he Standing Joint Committee, consisting of an 
equal number of Cdunty Justices and members of 
the County Council ; and his salary, paid by the 

4 1 

County Council, being determined by the same 

c 

body subject to the approval of the Home Secre- 
tary. ''His duties are described in a volume entitled 



Local *Governmeht of EnglatyT” by Redlicha*id 
Birst as follows : — 

“ He is the wcliief of the staff^ he is the channel 
for all communications* tfetween th? 
Courfty Council, *pri rate persons, ^en trail 
departments and local Authorities. tt is 
his duty’to open all letters, etlr. /address- 
ed to the Council, and t*« keepjjoth the 
Council and its committees informed qI. 
all that is going on. He has to talTc 
care that all reports of committees \?> 
the Council are. duly printed and sent 
along with the summonses to £vary 
County Councillor. It is also his duty 
to attend either in person or by* 

I * 

representative* all Committee meetings, 

so that he may be*saicl toAave a general 
#. . # ° 
knowledge aim supervision of the whole 

course of administration* although upon 

the administration itself he exerts as* 

a rule but little itifluence. His maim 

work is as legal adviser, as solioitor, 

and as head of the county staff.” 

It is clear, I think, that an officer charged with 
stfch duties and responsibilities wouljl require to fte 
a man of higher qualifications thfm the* prdWary^ 
ministerial officer, and the salary of such an csfficet* 
-would be an appreciable additional charge upon 
the district fund. For this reason I put it forward 
as a matter for the consideration of the District 
Boards themselves. But having myself been 
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a member of an Ehjjlish County Council, I dan bear 
personal testimony to the* value of such an officer 
<n the gphere of Local Solf-Government. 

Let me now turn for a moment to tljat sphere 
of coi*J>orate activity which is second to none in 
Importance in h.ny highly organized society such as 1 
that e o£ an civilized nations at the present day— 
namely, that of*the prevention and cure of disease, 
•disease can ^e successfully fought only by scienti- 
fically organized effort— and scientifically organized 
effort has hitherto, I regret to say, been conspicuous 
chiefly by its absence ift Bengal. I have not the 
smallest doubt irt my own mind that it is for this 
reason that our achievements in our fight against 
■disease have not been ( commensurate with -our 
expenditure, either of mdney or of energy. Our 
activities in the sphere of public health have lacked 
sysfem ; the work of the t , various agencies engaged 
has lacked co-ordination. That,, at any rate, is my 
reading of the situation ; *ahd if I am correct in my 
reading, it .is clear that we shall have radically to 
re-cast our machinery before we can hope to obtain 
•really big results. At the centre of out organiza- 
tion we require something corresponding to the 
brain in tjie hfirman body. This central portion of 
•our organization should be so constituted that it 
can formulate a public health policy based upon the 
latest discoveries of sanitary and medical sdfence ; 
direct? generally the application of the policy when 
agreed ppon, and 'inspect and supervise the work of 
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the loctfl agencies chffrged wi^h* its actual ex&eu- 
tk>n. I am far from satisfied .that the central part 
of our organization, asjt has existed up, to the - 
present time, has been really welf fitted to Kinder, 
take amf discharge these, most important and 
responsible functions. Its persoiyiet has ‘been 
admirable ; but neither the duties of itg «lifferent 
parts nor their relations, to one another hsK’e ever 

been satisfactorily defined. With a view, therefore, 

. •• 
to re-casting the central portion of Rur organiza- 
tion* I have, as 3*011 are doubtless? aware, appointed 
a strong Committee to examine and advise upon 
the matter. 

But a central organization, however efficient, 
is powerless to achieve results alone. It must ITave 
agents distributed over'the whole Presidency who 
arc competent and willing to give effect to the 
measures prescribed by it.. And the^e agents must 
not only be given* the responsibility for carrying 
out such measures, but ’must l^e armed with s«ch 
powers as will enable them to give effect to them.' 
For this purpose legislation is necessary, ancf we 
have unden our consideration at the present tiqje, 
the draft of a public health bill. I need not take 
up your time on this occasion with, my views ifs 
to the different parts .which can iflost stfilabN. be 
played in the re-organization of our forces, for 
fightifig disease by such bodies as the District 
Roartfs, Local Boards and Union Committees on 
the one hand, and the Municipalities on the otHer. 
It is, sufficient for my purpose to-efay that I-, should 
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lay* stress upon ih|e important part whi'di must 
necessarily be plaj'ed-by thb Ljistriet Boards. For 
“example, tltey will obviousl}' be responsible for 
giving effect tti'the general sanitary policy within 
the areas under their control, and they 'will have 
to 4 dfctermifte L tln: most suitable means of giving 

t 

application to general principles in accordance with 
the 'particular *• circumstances of their districts. 
u They will also have to exercise general powers 
of guidance ’and control over the work of the 
smaller bodies, shell as Local Boards and Union 
Committees. If they^nre to be in a position 
adequately to discharge these important functions, 
they must clearly be in possession of an expert 
.stq|F to advise them and to execute their orders. 
It is for this reason tlmt‘\ve are requiring all Dis- 
trict Boards fco appoint first class Health Officers 
from. the beginning of the 'next financial year. I am 
well avjrare, of course, that up to now there has 
beeh’nb supply of sanitarians with the necessary 
qualifications ; and* that being so, we have taken 
tl)e,precaution, of creatjng one. During the past 
year a body of 72 Indian medical graduates has 
be^n undergo ig a course of training in ‘the theory 
|nd practice of sanitary science under the direction 
and control of Dr. Bentley; and I would take this 
v opportunity of expressing nYy* appreciation of the 
ready co-operation* which I have received in this 
matter from Colonel Deare, Sir Leonard Rogers, 
Colonel Leventon, Dr. Elmes and Dr. Luback, 
without which it would have been impossible For 
Dr. Bentley to have made arrangements for the 
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course. *Tfie course vviH lead uj|t # o the DiploniA*of 
PtibHc Health of the .Calcutta •University — a quali- 
fication which, as # I stated last year, • we propose* 
tt> accept as the equivalent of the # Btiglish diplomtv 
which lufs been the qualification laid dor^n for 
health officers of the first class iqr the present 
time. , 

Of course I realize that the entertainment of the 
superior public health staff, which we are requiring,, 
the District Boards to appoint, will involve them 
in some additional expenditure. And as *jf 
temporary measure I am prepared to grant them 
assistance in the shape of a contribution toviteyds 
the cost. I say as a temporary measure, because 
I feel sure that the whole question of public health 
finance will have to be examined at no very distant 
date. And among other proposals^* that of the 
imposition of a small* puljlie health .cess is one «that 
will require careful consideration. 

There is another matter ujion* which I gvo*dd 
say one or two words. It is’novv very nearly t\yo 
y<$irs since I invited representatives of certain 
District Boards to meet me, .in order that I might 
lay before them certain proposals for combating 
Malaria. I then pointed out that, jvhile Govern- 
ment might be justifkfV in financing smalt s scltanes 
of an experimental nature wholly out of Proviycial 
ReveifUes, they would not be justified in providing 
‘the whole of the funds necessary for carrying out 
large anti-malaria flood and drainage schemes, the 
benefits of which would be confin'ed to particular 
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localities ; find I* jnvited t»he eo-opern'tio*n ol the 
District Boards* of Nadia,* thg 24-Parganas and 
Jessorg in carrying out three such schemes under 
.the provisions' -of the Sanitary Drainage Aot. At 
the squie time I had a large programme *of similar 
schemes prepared, extending over a period of years, 
it being lyv intention to provide funds annually in 
the 'bfrdget, firstly, for carrying out the smaller 
schemes at Government expense, and secondly, 
for assisting'District Bpards with grants in the case 
*af larger schemed taken up under the Sanitary 
Drainage Act. In pursuance of this police we have 
provided considerable sums annually in the Pro- 
vincial Budget. I had hoped that greater progress 
would have been made tvith .the programme of 
which I have spoken ; r but I have found myself 
hampered by the euirjbrous f nature of the machinery 
of the Sanitary Drainage Act. I remember conclud- 
ing my speech .of two ygars ago by saying that 
after acquainting myself with the ravages of 
Mcdariaj and coming to a conclusion as to the 
means by which it might be fought, I was im- 
patient of delay. And I took the precaution of 
ordering progress reports of all .anti-malarial 
schemes, including those carried out under the 
Sanitary Drainage Act, to be submitted to me 
r pef^onally once a month. “4 have studied these 
reports regularly .once a month ever since with 
interest always, but often, too, with extreme ex- 
asperation*; and i have searched round for a remedy 
for the present delays. 1 hope I have found one. 
With the assistance of a Committee which sat iast 
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summer We liave drafted* a Bill, entitled the Bengal 
Agricultural and Sanitrfty Improvement tfill, to 
1 take the place of t the existing Act. The Bill now 
awaits sanction to its introduction ili*the Legisla- 
tive Counril. In^the meantime I am unwilling to 
postpone a beginning on the new ^mTi-mal£flri£l 
schemes which we desire to see undertaken next 
year ; and I am, therefore, making provi^fon in 
next year’s budget in the shape of grants, so that 
a start may be made. 

t 

"These schemes are — 

(1) The Anjuna in NacJia. 

(2) The Harihar-Mukteswar in Jessore. 

(3) The Dhunia in Midnapore. 

(4) The Arapaneh in <the 24-Parganas. 

(5) The Baitgachi\5aon # in the 24-Parganas. 

(6) The Rangkini Doho in Burcfwan. * 

I hope that in due course the District Board g 
concerned will take up «tHese projects under tjje 
provisions of the new Act. 

Now I must not occupy more of your time. 
There are a great many subjects of interest and. 
importance down upon the agenda paper for dis- 
cussion. In addition to the subjects which are 
included in the agenda ‘paper, are oth'ers which' yfcji 
will find on a supplementary list* , If time permits, 
you niffy possibly wish to discuss these* also ; or 
you may decide that they are of less ufgency # or 
importance, and may be postponed to some sub* 
sequent occasion. Then again, a certain number 
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of* subjects were (Suggested for diseuhsibn which 
have already been disposed of, or which for various 
reasons, I considered, might more conveniently be 
dealt withK)thbr wise than by ^formal discussion at 
r their, ‘present stage, These have - been included in 
a third list; and* a short note giving reasons for 
their exclusion from the agenda paper -has been 
appended to each. 

This is t|ie first occasion, so far as I know, on 
which a conference of his kind has been held. I feel 

4 9 # C 

sure that it will prove useful ; and 1 offer you my 
best wishes for an interesting and a fruitful 
discussion. 
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Hit Excellency* t. Speech at Me Salon kel4 . * n 

Government House, Calcutta, of! 4tA Deckhtber* 

1919 y 

This is a gathering of a somewhat^ unusual 
character, and you will, perhaps, expect me*tcfsay 
a few words in explanation, both of the* reasons 
for m3' having invited 3'ou ^to Government Housa*’ 
this evening, and of the object which this meeting, 
is designed to accomplish. This latter t;an be 
stated in a sentence. It’ is the formation in 
Calcutta of a centre of Indian Culture. I ate 
a warm sympathizer with the objects of the Indian 
Society of Oriental Art, namely, “the cultivation 
l>3 r its members, and tlfe promotion amongst the 
public, of a knowledge pf all branches of ancient 
and modern oriental art^” and I ^igree that the 
means by which the Societ>’ seeks to achieve;. Us 
objects are admirable. * Let xpe * quote from 'the 
prospectus of the Society itself : — the means thetwi 
stated are, “ the collection by its members of objects 
of such art -and the exhibition.of such collections f£> 
the Society ; the reading of papers ; holding *of 
discussions ; the purchase of books .and journal 
relating to art; the publication of d journal; . 
the encouragement and assistance of Indian artists, 
art students and workers in artistic industries ; 

. . . the holding o^ public exhibitions of works 

of modern Indian Art ;■ and the award of prizes and 
diplomas at such exhibitions." 
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t -Nothing could be bett<^\ f But wh&i we come’ 
to consider the „ performance of the Society during 
t the 12 < years.of its existence, we cannot but admit 
that it has^f^lpn somewhat short of the expecta- 
tions iyhich it held out. t It has certainly performed 
a most useful service in so far as it has supported 
and encouraged the renaissance in Indian painting 
whkh‘«has takep place in recent \-ears in Bengal; 
but it lids been at a disadvantage, in that it has 
‘possessed norbuilding where the .work of the studio 
t ipight be carried <011, and where its members might 
meet and lectures and discussions take place. 

I shall have more to' say on this aspect of the 
question before ‘I sit down. But I would digress 
for a few minutes in order to state quite frankly 
the* process of reasoning which has led me to take 
so, deep a personal interest in the future of the 
Society.. 

1 t 

b 

. Western civilization struck .India with full force 
at 0 a time when ‘her owh 'national vitality was at 
a low ebb. It met,' therefore, with little resistance 
Indeed, in matnj r quarters it met with a wholly 
undiscrirainating welcome. True there .were men of 
intellect and character — men like Raja Ram Mohan 
Eoj r , Keshab Ch&ndra Sen and others— who wel- 

It 

coig^d it* for what they perceived was of intrinsic 
value m it and ‘who doubtless believed that 
a satisfactory synthesis might be found between 
the thought and culture of East and West. But 
such‘men were the exception. Those who opened 
their firms undiscriminatingly to every thing 



• Western, hefause of its* novelty, Because it w*as 
tho smart thing to do,» were, tha rule. And it 
'became the habit with sych -men to despite and 
ci‘ 3 ' dawn the civilization of theftvcwwji country. 
The more* ardept their admiration for #every 
thing Western, the more vehement ^beaame their 
denunciation of evei»y thing Indian. An$ «o the 
Westernization of large numbers of the edtfc^ted 
classes and with' it their denationalization went on 
apace. But the soul of India; was not* dead. Fop 
a time no doubt it slept, but it slopt uneasily, and 
as consciousness flowed slowl}’ back into its*being, 
it awoke troubled and sore afraid — afraid, lest it 
had lost its earthly tenement and must wander 
henceforth in the wilderness of forgotten and 
forsaken things. That, I think, is why the inevit- 
able reaction against the Westernization of Ind4a 
has found expression every now and then in stych 
violent forms. There has a been lean behind these 
violent explosions — fear that before the triumphant 
aggressiveness of Western civilization, all thafr wfis 
essentially and distinctively Indian was doomed U> 

*' | 9 » « 

perish and utterly to disappear. Circumstances 
necessarily made it appear that the British were* 
conscious^ striving for such an. end. Of course^ 
they were doing nothing of the sort?. Whatever 
else they are, the British people are not Machiavel- 
lian. Jhey have never been famous for ijnesse. * It 
might, indeed, have seemed that the establishment* 
of educational institutions of a rigidly Western 
type was ‘in itself sufficient pro’of of a subtle 
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determination t6 ^.indermice the cultt&'e "of India 
and substitute < Western Culture in its place. <As 
a matter of Tact, it was, not with any such arriere- 
pensee that the decision of Lord William Benftir.ck’s 
Government was arrived at : the decision was the 
result not" of cubtlet 3 r — far from it — but of the 
inexorably practical character of the British people'. 
The'jr “wanted . Indians who were as nearly as 
possible the equivalent of the English clerk — and 
with c6mm<*ndable cpnimonsense from their own 
.point of view tlfej' set about creating what they 
wanted. It is true that the seeds of the Western 
system of education, when once planted, grew 
rapidly into an amazing tree, so that the purpose 
with which it 'was originally planted was for- 
gotten. But this rem'hikable development was not 
the result of deliberate purpose; it was the result 
of , a number of fortuitous circumstances, such as 
the extraordinary receptivity of the Indian people, 
and the economic pressure which drove large 
numbers to acquire the {ype of education which 
was the one avenue of approach to Government 

<J *. V- 

atid other service. 

So much by way of generalization. Now let me 
descend to particulars. The same clash of ideals, 
whjph has beqp the cause , of so much anxiety to 
Government in certain directions, is to be found 
operatingdn the sphere of art. Here may be. traced 
the same sequence of events which I have already 
sketched in general terms. We have the practical 
cessation of Indian artistic activity at "tfle time of 
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low nationAl vitality (viien the ^'rfipact of Western 
civilization carried everything, before it. Then we 
lmv.e the gradual awakening of the sleeping.Indian 1 
spiriti-the feeling ofc unrest whi5h#6reyt pondered* 
upon, and* then challenged the teaching gWep^n the 
Schools of Art established by Western Agency on 
Western lines. How strong were the fetters of the 
Western tradition is shown by the jpiintingsf'bf the 
late Raja Ravi Varnia who sought to give expres- 
sion to Indian ideals, but cquld not f.^ee himself of 
the European stvle which he hai imbibed. Thorv 
came the heralds of a real renaissanc? when 
Messrs. Abanindra and Goganendra Nath Tagore 
inspired by an instinct, which insisted upon 
asserting itself, broke away from the Western 
tradition and gave birth to' the modern School of 
Indian painting. 

This, then, brings me to the poigt of my digres- 
sion. I take this* deep personal interest > in .the 
School of Bengali painting, because apart from the 
particular merits of the painting itself, I see *n 
it a perfectly legitimate held where that unrest 
of spirit from which India has been and still is 
suffering, may leaven the soil with wholly* 
commendable results. I have diagnosed the root 
qause of Indian utiresfeas a clash of ideals., 1 1>ave 
no doubt in my own mind as to the correctness 
of my diagnosis. And I have the most profound 
sympathy* with the cause— with the struggle, that 
is to say, of the Indian ideal against extinction^ 
But while k have sympathised with the canse of 
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unrest, l haye pften been obliged tstermy to 
condemn many* of its mote regrettable manifesta- 
' tions,’ihus adding to^the. impression that all forms ' 
'Of Indian" self-assertion are repugnant to an 
Englishman. Such a belief is like a noxious weed 
which poisons "the atmosphere against all true 
understanding between the two races ; and that 
is why I so gladly seize this opportunity of 
uprooting it and casting it upon the fire. 
Throughout ' the whole wide sphere of art I am 
•in profound sympathy with the spirit of Indian - 
unrest! As a result of it I look forward to seeing 
thev peculiar genius of the Indian people finding 
renewed expression in an artistic language of its 
own. It will not be a language easily understood 
by the stranger — that' is of the essence of the 
matter. But it * will be a language which will 
convey to India herself ? naturally, and with no 
need of interpretation;' the message which the 
Ihdiarf artist has to deliver. If this new movement 
in* art remains true to the spirit of the soil from 
vfhich it has sprung — as I am sure it will— >we shall 
see it leaving on one side the realism which is so 
marked a feature of the art of Europe and clinging 
ito the idealism which has coloured so deeply the 
wljole intellectual life of thg Indian people. No one 
who; has made axiy attempt to understand the 
motif and the message of the Indian worker in the 
‘'plastic and pictorial arts, can fail to see in the 
many-headed and many-armed figures of her 
t pantheon, in the dancing Natarajas of the south, 
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or in the supremely satisfying ^(fnventional image 
of* Gautama Buddha, the same (golden idealism 
which runs through the, splendid outpourings of* 
her philosophic literature. How d<ys€jj' # the threads 
of t.his idealism are woven in to the texture,, of her 

§ * *9 

intellectual being beeomes apparent when we .seek 
•Its origin. For it was first drawn* surely, from 
their long and intimate* communing vvfth # nature 
'by the forest-dwelling ancestors of the race, much 
as some sweettoned melody is drawn ^y a musician 
from some perfect instrument which he has learnecl 
to master. And it has since like the gratftf 
diapason of some splendid harmony come echoing 
_ in ever-swelling volume of sound, down the 4ong 
and tortuous corridors of time. 

It would be easy to *d well at length upon»the 
peculiar characteristics the diffeaent branches 
of Indian art. But to do so. wbul^, be to traVel 
beyond the purpose of my present rTtn^aks. 
Rather would I return forb. moment* in concluding, 
to the object which I began by saying I* hoptfd 
to see achieved. That dbject ig, as I have stated, 
the establishment in Calcutta, under the auspices 
’ of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, of a cefitre 
of Indian Qulture. Accommodation is necessary^: 
that accommodation has been found, and I wfcl* 
come all members of the Society tb their new home 
at Samavaya Mansions in Corporation. St^et. 
'The Society will shortly, I hope, be in a position 
to issue a regular journal whiSfr will treat of ‘the 
culture of .India, ancient and modern, and which 
will form & valuable link between the scattered 
members of the Society and its centre. The Society 
has been reconstituted on a more stable-^basis. 
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atfd the conditid^s of membership ror persons 
joining from notv onward^ wfll be founds set forth 
‘in 4 the*paprt*s which v have beei\ handed to you. 
The significants? *or otherwise of' a movement 6f 
this hind* is demonstrated by the exteht of the 
pujbfic support which it receives.’ If it is a national^ 
movement of moment, as I belitve it is, it will very 

C c f 

soon become self-supporting. But I recognize the 
fact that, until its existence has become more 
Widely know?n, it is in* need of encouragement and 
%fipport. That support the Government of Bengal 
are prepared to give to it. We have already 
provided a capital grant with a view to assisting 
the Society with certain necessary capital outlay ; 
and we are prepared to ‘render assistance in the 
matter of current expenditure during the coming 
financial year. Bot ,1 would lay stress upon the 
fact that, with the provision of these grants, the 
part played by Government comes to an end. The 
acceptance of the grants by the Society involves 
neither official inspection,' interference nor control. 
TJie school of painting is in no sense a Government 
School of Art/ It is a national movement — the fair * 
flower of an indigenous growth which excites the 
interest and sympathy of Government, but which 
Should most assuredly wither into decay, were we 
to endeavour t$ bring it under Government control. 
All that we are doisg is to render it such assistance 
as frill enable it to blossom. When it has succeeded 
in doing that, I look to see it grow into,a vast tree 
wit!} spreading branches, watered by tile affection, 
the encouragement and the support of its own 
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His Excellency's Speech at j the opeping of the,’ 
Nirmalendm i 'HqJL of Learning ip, the St. fibtd'f 
Cathedral Mission College, Calcuttp, on 9th 
December t919. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

’ • 

I am always glad to take paft in Collegiate 
functions and in particular to show ^ny apprecia** 
tion of private benefactions to the cause of 
education ; for I am sure that there are fQv ways 
in which a man can render more valuable service 
to his country at the present time *than lyy confcri- 
bdting towards the provision of a sound education 
for the generation of yottirg. men now growing up 
in Bengal. 

The building which I Have jtflst' opened, is 

erected as a memorial hy a bereaved fatheV to 

* • 

a much-loved son, 4ml it was a happy thotjght Qn 
the part of the donor* to give *to the memorial" 
A form which will prove of perennial value Jto ' 
successive generations of young m£n seeking £h En- 
training for the more serious things of life at the 
College. 

St. Paul’s College is one of th«t outstanding 

educational institutions of the Presidency* 'It trwes 

* • 

its special character to the faetthat its manage- 
ment "have kept steadily before them certain very 
definite ideals. Those ideals were clearly stated by 
its late Principal, Mr. Holland, a man of wide 
sympathies and of keen insight and understanding. 



in «tfoe course ofW report i%1917. Not^prdy those 
who ar^ interested ir\ the College, but the far wider 
•public, ,whick has the future of Bengal anxiously at 
heart,* might* with advantage study the re pout 
itself. T«hey would find there tjiat the special 
success which the College has undoubtedly achieved, 
as an educational institution in the true sense of* 
the &Ord, in contrast, for example, to a mere cram- 
ming establishment, has been due in the main to 
its residential character, to a strict limitation of 
numbers, to its tutorial system, to its attention to 
the neetis of the body as well as of the mind, and 
finally 7 to its religious atmosphere which has given 
de’finite proof of its influence on character in $ie 
shape of the marked taste for social service which 
its students have develo^ied. Few things struck me 
mere than this when I firsV visited the College and 
le^rned-for myself what the students were doing to 
serve their less fortunate fellow-beings in the 
asdjacent bvsties. And 1^ have little doubt that all 
who have any perspnal knowledge of the College — 
ite aims, its methods, and its actual performances, 
would endorse the tribute paid to it by the 
J/l embers of the University 7 Commission when they' 
‘wrote that it was a model of what a college could 
be and could, do for its students on that side of 
University life ‘which is at' present too much neg- 
lected in Bengal. 

But w’ith all these advantages the .Principal 
confessed last year to one serious defect, namely, 
the vyant of a ‘library sufficiently large to meet 



adequate!,! the requirements of'a tutorial College. 
TJiat want is now, *th rough the liberality of t 
Mr. Ghose, in process qf Wing removed. . the 
provision of the»buikfing which Phave^just had the 
pleasure «of opening Mr. Ghose has addeijjto the 
debt which the ‘student conimanjty^of Bengal 
already owes him, and has done much jjto* remove 
the one defect to which the College has*plladed 
guilty. One thing remains to be done to complete, 
the memorial, namely, to provide the*building with 
the furnishings of an up-to-date library. Towards 
this the University has, I believe, allotted!*. sum of 
Rs. 5,400. It is not an easy matter at the pia?sent 
time to squeeze money out of the revenue at the 
disposal of the Goverifment of Bengal. But J am 
anxious to mark my appreciation of Mr. Ghose’s 
generous and public-spirited . action, and I am able 
to promise on behalf of Government a contribution 
of Rs. 4,600, which will* bring th# amount at the 

disposal of the College up, to Rs. 10,000. 

• • 

In conclusion, let me take this opportuhity of 
offering your new Principal, My. Dewick,, Dry 
heart 3 ' good wishes for success in the work which 
he has corn'e out to undertake. It is a good otiitfn' 
and should be a source of encouragement to hipi 
that this proof of a Bengali Christian gentleman’s 
enthusiasm for learning shoukl have been*give’n to 
him as he stands upon the very threshold of his 
new career. 
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Hi* Excellency** Specph at the Prize Distribution 
'in, the jSt f JCavier’s College , ' Calcutta, on 9th 
December 1919. 

Ladies and Gcntlemen, 

« 

Thg^lnSur is late and I have no intention of 
detaining you by anything in the nature of a long 
speech. Butyl could not think of leaving without 
first congratulating Father Fallon upon the success 
of the p?st year’s work of the School and College. 
Credit for the results achieved is no doubt due in 
large measure to the teaching ability and the real 
enthusiasm of the teaching; staff. But credit is due 
also to the industry and r keenness of the students. 
Mr. Marley has given lis practical proof of his 
abilities this fc/ening, and after seeing his perform- 
ance on the stage, I am jnot in the least surprised 
tp find'that he has carried off the prize in the inter- 
‘ coljygmte competition inVecitation. We have been 
provided with another proof of success by Henry 
Keystone who'has won* the Oversea’s Scholarship ; 
and we all offer him our good wishes in his future 
studies in England. 

Success ip athletics has been as marked as in 
other difectiony ; and you.-can boast of the truly 
remarkable record pf carrying ,off during the year 
now coming to an end every inter-school trophy in 
bricket, football, hockey and athletics. 

The pupils at School and College alike have 
showt) a kindly spirit towards distress, and l feel 
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that I arti sjlniost undtrja personal d*ebt of gratitude 
to them for the contributions which they have ( 
made voluntarily towards th£ relief of distress in» 
Eastern Bengal. 

There is one t>ther word* I want to jfay* # before 
I go. I \vant to add my congratulations to those 
which arc pouring in uppn Father Franc*>tte. His 
is, indeed, a splendid record and dlie of .which he 
may well be proud — fifty years in India and forty. • 
four years in Bengal without a break. May lie 
still be spared many years to carry on his ^ r alnal*le 
work.. 
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His Excellency’s % ^Speech til the operiinjf of the 

Peace Celebration Exhibition, on 13th Decem- 
ber 1919. 

'Gentlemen, 

lt‘was*a happy idea on the. part of the Com- 
mittee .which was instructed tq devise measures for* 
suitably celebrating the 'restoration of Peace to 
organize’an Exhibition at which should be display- 
ed examples $>f the Industry’’, the, Commerce and the 
^rts, which are essentially the products of times of 
peace. '« You may probably call to mind the fact 
that the first great International Exhibition,- which 
was held in London in 1851, and which incidentally 

f 

bequeathed to that city *the remarkable centre of 
recreation known as r the Crystal Palace, was 
promoted with tfte special intention of lessening 
the chances oV war and t furthering the prospects 
of peace. The Committee have also displayed 
a- §hr<fyvd knowledge of human nature, for exhibi- 
tions. have always macfe *a powerful appeal to the 
hpman mind. We learn from the book of Esther 
h'o& King Ahasuerus Showed in the third year of 
pf his reign “The raphes of his gloriojis kingdom 
c ahd the honour of His Excellent Majesty many 
flays, even q hundred and four score days.” We 
are. not 1 quite *so ambitious, as that. The Com- 
mittee do not intend to exhibit their wares for 

* c 

a hundred* and four score days ; but they hawe laid 
‘their plans, if on a less ambitious scale, at any rate 
with no less whole-hearted ness with a view to 
providing recreation for every one and. at the same 
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time a stimulus £o the* industry, the ’commerce, tjie 
arjts and the crafts of tfce days &f peace. They are 
not.without hope, too, that^t will said^of the,' 
exhibitors at this exhibition, as* y: , v^as sg.jd'of 
those at a famous exhibition held in France more 
than 100 years ago^ that amongst*thosa* , wHo.had 
‘obtained the certificates of the Exhibition There 
is not an artist or inventor who, .once obtaining 
thus a public recognition of his ability,* has not 
found his reputation and_ his business largely 
increased.’’ 

In declaring this exhibition open, 1 extend my 
best thanks to the Committee for the spl^pdid 
arrangements which they have made, and my b5st 
wishes to the exhibitors for future success and to 
the public for much enjoyable and instructive 
recreation. 



HuExcellency’* Speech' at ifye 6%ening of Apnnql 
Exhibition of the Indian Society of Oriental 
Art, on 29th December 19W . ' 

GEfqrijEMiiN, 

I have quite recently had an opportunity of 
‘explaining my attitude towards the Indian Society 
pf Oriental Art.- I have given my reasons for 
recommending the prominent men of Bengal to 
give it their most heart}" support. I have made it 
qtfite clear that "I attach the greatest importance 
to this new movement as being a genuine national 
movement of a most admirable character ; and it 
is only necessary for me this morning to express 
once more my' nope that this school of painting will 
receive the support and patronage of all those 
persons in Bengal who are genuinely attached to 
thear own country and wish to see it prosper in all 
directions. These premises in which the Exhibition 
is hfeld this year are the premises of the Society and 
I congratulate the .Society on having at last 
'sfccured a definite home which will form a centre 
for their future activities. I hope that it will lie 
thoroughly understood that this hall has not 
merely been engaged for the purpose of exhibiting 
the pictures, though that is certainly one V>f the 
‘reasons for which tlie hall has been engaged. But 
I hope it will become something more than a mere 
place of exhibitidn. I hope it will become a centre 
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nymrttid in the cilftflf W W^L gfHi find, 
fttiitn* where they itiay oantf and diseuss matters 
interest, *?-w1lere they may 
refefreswfivered upon subjects of interest tP. them- 
selves , —ji rid where Vhey may fortti, # as wefe,. a 
nucleus round which may centre the future* aofctri- 
ties of all who are interested in ^ie cultifre and 

f 

civilisation of their country. The Society will 
shortly be in a position to publish theffirst numbrt* 
of the new journal which is to be devoted to its 
activities and will deal with Indian art antTculture 
generalh'. I hope that the journal will provide 
matters of interest, not only to the members of the 
Societ3 r themselves, but tf> a very much wider public, 
and that all those who ar§* interested in the success 
of the Society will take such opportunities, as maj' 
occur to them, of making* known the exisfthcy. of 
the journal to others. NoV it only remains for me 
formally to declare this Exhibition open, jand* tb 
express the hope that those who come to see it ftill 
find in it the same steady advancement which has 
been observed by critics in every one, I believe, of 
the ten exhibitions which have so far preceded it*. 

I now declare this Exhibition to Ije open. 
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Hi ExetJJencys speech at the Calcutta Wnimf t fa 
Crntteeqation, on 4cm* Jamtary 

Mr..YiceS€hancellor, Ladie^*and Gek*~emen, 

« 

'''""My firist words must be words of congratula- 
tion and, of gcbd wishes to all those who have 
received their degrees at your hands, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, t^iis afternoon. The future which lies 
before them possesses all the fascination of the 
TTTfknown. In the evolution of nations we observe 
a process similar, to that of the systole and diastole 
of the human heart, periods of contraction alter- 
nating with periods of eVpansion. That one of 
the periods of expansion has set in must be 
apparent to a,H. A wider and more varied life than 
was open to their predecessors awaits the students 
of to-j[lay. Arid with wider opportunities come 
gre'atef responsibilities.* pad 1 come here to-day 
to*d£liver a sermon, it is upon that text that 
IVqould preach. But s,ince l have not come here 
to stand in the pulpit— at least I hope that in 
c tyhat I am about to%aj r you will not regard me as 
jloing so — I content myself with wishing them 
well. TJiey have my sincere good wishes, one and 
' 1 all for ‘their future,, 

f 

I now pass on to other matters; anH it is 
obviously ‘ appropriate to the occasion that 
I should devote my remarks to that particular 
aspect of the national evolution with which the 
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'educationalists oT the presidency >are most closeigr 
concerned . 

Since Copvoaatiort 1 last met J there _has>«been» 

issued the*Repori^ of the University Commigsjon — 

a Report which eVtery one, whether, he~tfgrees or 

disagrees with the- recommendations made, 

recognize as an outstanding landmark *in *the 

history of higher education in Bengal and as an 

event which is destined to 4 aflfect prsfoundly the 

whole future, not merely of the educational instittfe, 

tions themselves, but, what is of far greater 

importance, of the people of this land. J'he 

proposals put forward in the Report will excite 

much discussion and possibly some controversy, 

and amid the dust and din* Aroused there is some 

* 0 

danger, lest the really fatal and essential object 
which the Commission have in view may ^se lgst 
sight of. We shall all find ourselves considering, 
discussing, supporting or # opposing the various 
proposals made by the Cojntriission for* the 
re-designing and re-construction of the actt&al 
structure of the temple of learning; and engrossed 
as we shall be in the consideration of this task — th§ 
importance of which I do not for a moment under-* 
estimate — we shall have to beware, Jest we los# 
sight of the really important matter, namely, the 
precise nature of the divinity for whose habitation 
the teftiple is being built. The report of - the Com- 
mission itself deals of necessity so fully And in such 
wealth of detail with the measures of re-org&niza- 
tion which it advocates that a casual perosabof it 
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iaight leave the 'reader ui^der th£ impression that 
even its an t hows figd their attention rivetted more 
‘closely n pow the temple yrhich they wished to see 
«bnilt e thans>npQn e the being rhat was to occupy k. 
Nevertheless, any suclvconclusion would be a grave 
iryifStice^to tjie* Commission, aS a careful study of 
"the J^epoft will show. For example, it is pointed 
out: therein th^.t the clear intention of the states- 
men, who were concerned with the problem of educa- 
tion in British India iq the middle -of the nineteenth 
century, was tc. devise a system which would 
work out in India “a harmonious combination of 

*" «4 

Eastern and Western civilization.” And scattered 
here and there throughout the pages of the Repprt 
are to be found statements, which leave no room 
for doubt, thpt the: Commissioners themselves are 
inbued with the vital importance of shaping the 
University system in Bengal towards that goal. 
They ^ quote with approval the assertion of the 
lafe Professor T^ivedi that India to-daj r “is striv- 
ing to bring forth a t}'pe of Indian humanity 
which broadly and securely based upon the founda- 
tions of its own special culture, will assert itself in 
the presence of the manhood of the world and 
‘‘after pointing otat that the University training 
which > ts provided for the students to-day, is 
“ almost wholly unrelated to the real thoughts 
and aspirations of their minds”, they go* on to 
state categorically that “ the future of India 
depends upon finding a civilization which will be 
a happy union of the Hindu, Islamic and European 
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-civilization^.” Aere we.have stated* in no ambigu- 
ous terms, the vital al^ifl essential, problerjj which 
awaits solution at tjie hamfs of the* intellectual* 
leaders of the people..*' A *system of ^dycgition wliicf* 
is calculated 'merely to make up the Indianstudent 
an imitation European, is fundamentallymnsound. 
"ft can only end in creating an educated pi Tiff rr 
incapable of drawing inspiration from ifci t>wn 
environment, and doomed therefore like* a plant 
uprooted from its natural surroundings and trans^ 
planted to a foreign soil to fade and wither infcu 
decaj r . No one will deny for one moiffcnt the 
immense service which Western science and lam- 
ing have rendered and can still render to Indfa. 
But assimilation is on» thing and imitation is 
another ; and the civilization of the West can only 

I » » 

be of true value to Iifdia to the extent to which 
she can assimilate it without discarding wdiat; is 
fundamental in her own civilization <and drying up 
the roots of her own peculiar genius. Updto the 

* I « 

urgent necessity of striving after "a real synthesis 
between the thought, the culture, the civilization 
of East and West, 1 have consistently laid stress ; 
and I am . convinced that ..unless we keep thip 
supreme necessity constantly before pur eyes, all' 
our efforts at reconstruction must be lost in th£ 
barren wastes of the artificial and the unteal, just 
as the waters of some of th§ rivers of the Asian 
Continent dry up and perish in the vast expanses 
of sterile desert through which they are doomed’ 
to wend their way. It is, because I believe that it 
is to this end that the University Commission have 
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framed their rec©mmendati®ns, Aat *| invite fftf 
them the support® of all wno are concerned for the 
future.of Bengal. 

Of course* rr great scheme of re-organiiaticfn 
cannot^ carried througli without dislocation and 
ingohveniehce ; Wet those who have served th^ 
University and bj 7 thfcir devoted labours 
have sficceeded«*in effecting so much under a system 
f whieh admittedly suffers from such grave defects, 
>&ill surely b£ ready, ii? spite of' all inconveniences, 
to work wholc-hdartedly for the removal of existing 
weaknesses, the improvement where necessary of 
the«present structure, and the construction of such 
additions to it as may be required. I hope that 
the, report will not be Regarded as the verdict of 
a jury sitting jn judgment upon those who have 
carried on the work of the University^ up to the 
pre^erfC time. Any such view of it w.ould not only 
be extremely unfair to f its .authors, but would 
i!ecess$.rily militate against its recommendations 
befng* considered upon their merits. The Commis- 
sion have not been out o to criticise or to destroy. 
Their purpose has been to examine in the light of 
Kp-to-date experience elsewhere, the* system of 
University education in 'this country, and to ap- 
praise its results.' Such condemnation, as the Report 
contains, is condemnation *a system and not of 
those who have, worked under it. This is so 
obvious to anyone who has studied the Report that 
I shpuld not have thought of alluding to it, had it; 
not been for the fact that I have observed a tend- 
ency jmi the part of some to see in the ‘Commission 



a body »of#faui<-tind^r& and iconoclasts bent upon 
sleeping away a chert^ed instituly&n, L^t us all 
disabuse our minds ff any.Wch idea. 

To fin* mind one of the .most striking features 
of the Report is the fact that the recommenda- 
tions made are not. so much the rr"nmmrnd'ij~ionr~ 
of the Commissioners th em selves. # as the«*rAom- 
mendations of the educationists of this* country'. 
Thev have been adopted rather than originated by 
the Commission ; and may fairly Jje said, therefoift, 
to follow the trend of enlightened opinion in 
Bengal. Take, for example,* the proposal to Jjeat 
the first two 3*ears of the present University coubse 
as the conclusion of the school rather than the 
beginning of the Univfcrsitj^sta^e. I doubt whether 
there is an experienced feacher iij Bengal who will 
not assert that by fig:* the greater mmiber of 
students who come up from the high schools, are 
insufficiently equipped to benefit fully by UniVersifcy 
teaching. If a defective kno # wfedge of I^iglisli 
sthnds in the way of their following lectures mjth 
understanding, how can * they be expectecf Ito 
assimilate .the knowledge which the lecturer see^s 
to impart? And if this be admitted, it is obviouS 
that the stage in the education of a,stiident at whi'cti, 
a University system *}{> training nOw be/fi|is, must 
,be postponed, and the method^ of school teaching 
be prolonged. The Commission point out the 
obvious way of remedying the present evil t namely* 
by treating the first two years of the present 
University course as the completion of the Higher 



School stage. The present IntertAedia^e Examina- 
tion would thu$ bfccome the termination ot school 
cCourse and the beginning of the students’ University 
<ca?e§£. Bgsjdqs* presenting' * yovng men <better 
equipped < in every way for undergoing* a proper 
University training, this reform would have the 
a ddi jtisnaj advantage of providing the young 
mah, who did n„ot aspire t6 a University career, with 
a self-contained course at the end of which he 
‘would be in a position to branch off into other 
stalks of life far which specialised, though not 
necessarily University, forms of training, are 
required. It is notorious that large numbers of 
sthdents do not proceed beyond the Intermediate 
stage even now, thus showing that there is a 

definite demand for a self-contained course of liberal 
« * »' 

education of a higher school type, corresponding 
to .that provided by the. Public Schools of Great 
Britain. 

I Jiave heard*! t said that there are persons who, 
while accepting generally the views of the Coinrrtis- 
slofi on this question, dsk why the control of the 
proposed Intermediate Colleges should be taken 
■ffom the University and handed over to a Board. 
The answer^ to, ‘that question is surely a very 
obvious “one. The work of .Intermediate Colleges 
will no longer be University work ; it will be Higher 
School Work. And 1 know of no University *in the 
'■'world which burdens itself with the control of 
school work as distinct from the work which lies 
legitimately within the University sphere. If the 



recommsndlitioiT had* been that* the Intermediate 
C^llegeS should be halted over 4 tp a Government 
Department, l could h It ve understood tjie objection* 
But the recommendation* is of an«eptjr§ly diifijtWt 
nature, namely, that a Board, largely notvofficial in 
its personnel, should be established tcf^xorcise 
general control over the Higher School tvayuagy 
just as the University- will direct j|nd control the 
whole of that part of the educational system 
which lies within .the University spl*ete. 

There is one other idea which seems ta me to 
stand out prominently in tlfe pages of the Report, 
namely, that of making of the Calcutta University 
a real teaching institution. After all, that is merely 
giving extended applitratioy io the principle \tfhich 
was given sanction in*theor 3 * by tlfe Act of 1904, 
and was given effect to by* the University itself 
when it took upon itself tfce responsibility for Post- 
graduate teaching two years ago. I wasymys^lf 
a convinced supporter *of the cause so powerfylh* 
championed by the Hon’ble Sir Ashutosh Mukljdrji' 
at that time, and in my capacity a^* Rector, I ga\^e 
to it all the, support which w^is within my power. 

I did so because it seemed to me to be essential to 
any sound system of education^that those w,ht> 
were charged with , the teaching* should* have a 
jnuch greater degree of control over the courses of 
teaching than was possible under the* system of 
affiliated colleges, where the staff of each college 
was obliged to cover the whole of the ground 
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of Examinations hteld by the Uni ver sity^in "the dis- 
, charge of its functio’n^ as ati'Examining Board. But 
the .University is handrcappecj 1 by having to confine 
ks teachingi to iPost-graduate students. Let nfe 
illustrate what 1 mean.' So long a,s the University 
is . thus restricted, a teacher* 1 of eminence like t 
‘C., Roy has no chancte of bringing hiS 
influen<% to be?"r upon any but mature students 
who have already obtained their degrees. That 
constitutes st loss both to Sir P. C. Roy himself 
afcd to large nuVnbers of young scientists who 
might benefit immeasufably from his ability if the 
system permitted him the wider scope which it is 
the object of the recommendations of the Universky 
Commission to give. 

* * 

It would be eaay to expatiate at great length 
upqn 4his aspect of the, recommendations of the 
Commission alone; but* to do so would be to 
travel*, 1 beyond the purpose of my present address 
whiehhas been to ipvite attention to the goal at 
which the Report of the Commission aims, rath'er 
tKan to discuss in any detail the nature of the 
different paths marked out in it as the best avenues 

approach. I hope that these latter will be 
.examined on their merits. The time is ripe for a 
concerted effort bn the part tfc Government and the 
public to lift the educational chariot out of the ruts 
of past rovftine. A. sense of the immensely import- 
ant ^art which a University should play in the life 
of a people is in the air. Less than a year ago I had 
the satisfaction of unveiling two statues erected 
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to mark the ^>ubli»- spirited generosity, of two 
munificent patrons dJf the lftn«ersity-^the ~late 
Sir Tarak Nath Palit| ai\d Sir Rash Behari # Ghosh* 
To-day lam in*the»ha]3py position «o£ beingablf 
publicly to acknowledge a further magnificent gift 
^ to the university fe}' Sir Rash Baliari Gnoslu .By 
"his present gift of R«. 11,43,000 he is enabMng®tbe 
University to undertake 'new and .giost irwpoPtant 
work in the domain of technologic and he is 
rendering a service to his .country •which excites 
universal admiration and which, I hope, will 
challenge emulation. As Rector of the University 
I add to my personal admiration, my q facial 
thanks. 
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Mia Excellency’s Speech J on the occoahn of 
opening th% Children* a Playground in Calcutta, 
on 12th January 1920. 

JjkJK^NEDy , "Ladies and Gentlemen, 

£t gives me^reat pleasure to have been afforded 
this opportunity of associating n^self with this 
most excellent venture. Dr. Kennedy expressed 
the hope that the. sympathy which 1 expressed for 
the scheme when it was first propounded, would 
be Qaptinued. I hope that the fact that I am here 
this afternoon to perform the opening ceremony 
will of itself afford proof that my heartiest 
sympathy is still with 'the- scheme. The scheme, 
as you probably, know, briginated among Free- 
maso»s*-and £d one Lodge in particular, I think, 
we are indebted for it,., namely, Lodge Yeatman 
BrigglS, and I should like to express my apprecia- 
tion pf the wa^ in which the Worshipful MasteF’ 
apgl' the Brethren of that Lodge have initiated aVid 
carried through this project. I should like also 
t,o express my great admiration at the ^enthusiasm 
Wnd persistence with which Dr. Kennedy has 
brought this t schgme before the notice of the public. 

I woul(Tlike t6 congratulate the public upon the 
ready response which they have made to his appeal.' 
Some Rs. 60,000, as he told us, have already been 
"subscribed ‘ to the project. Dr. Kennedy, a 
sanguine man, hopes that he will receive a further 
lakh in order that the scheme may b£ sufficiently 



endowed. *1 Ifope that Dr. Kennedy will* *be 
successful, *but at anj/ fate we* may congratulate 
him and all concernejl ojn the excellent st^rt jtho 
scheme has tnad a antf I *have no* hesitation .wnat# 
..ever in saying ^hat it must prove an inestimable 
boon not only to the children who*will actuajjy # be 
brought to the playground but to a large fpjmbef 
of parents who are thus being gyven arrV>[5por- 
tunity of providing their children with healthy 
recreation at somebody pise’s expense. No*v- 
I shall have much pleasure in* performing the 
opening ceremony by hoisting the Union JSck. 
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#if. ( Excellency* s Speech | at , the Legislative 
"Council * Meeting , on 3rd February 1920. 

GpN'ffJ.EMEN, 

~”Since (this Council last met ‘the Reform Bill has 
become tjie Reform Act and we are, therefore, now 
.started upon a road involving constitutional 
Changes of great magttitude. U'nder these circum- 
stances it will b*e clear to everybodj’ that between 
the actual passage of phe Bill into law which has 
recently taken place and the putting into operation 
df its provisions, a considerable period must elapse 
during which much spade work has to be done. 
For reasons .which will be apparent before I sit 
down, I propose* to mention quite brief! 3’ some of 
the. chief matters which will have to ‘be considered, 
and in respect of whidh decisions will have to be 
„ dome to before the provisions* of the Reform Act 
can Actuall}’’ be pub into operation. These questions 
niffy roughty lie said to t fall under four main heads. 
In the first place, there is the constitution of three 
different chambers— the Provincial * Legislative 
Council, the Legislative Assembly and the Council 
of State — and iK will devolve upon us to frame 

* 1 . 1 , . h , 

a franchise which, will be applicable to each of 
thefee three bodies.* Under the second head co fries 
the mathmery which we shall have to create" for. 
carrying out the election to these bodies. Then 
u'nder head there comes the rearrangement of the 
machinery of Government which will'be necessary 
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Sts' the -result .of* the introduction of the system 
which has come to hi Renown *as» diarchy under 
'which the functions of ^ov^rrunent will be allocated 
t<f and discharged by t\vo* separate hod i«s. Lastly, 
we shall have to consider the preparation »oi Jtules 
under the Act for giving effect to ^the deci>fot}s 
vffhich are arrived at with regard to* Jhe* main ' 
questions to which I have already referred, and 
also Rules to regulate the procedure of the new 
Councils. 

The Joint Committee of the two Houses of 
Parliament have made certain recommendations 
in their Report which will have the effect of modify** 
ing the constitution of the Provincial Legislative 
Council which was proposed , by the Franchise 
Committee. For example, they have instructed us 
to arrange for an increase in rural rep resell teitipn 
as compared with urban • representation. They 

have also instructed us tp endeavour to ar?atige 
for the representation of urban, wage-eannhig 
classes and they have suggested that, in setaae 
Provinces at any rate, the question of giving 
greater representation to those classes which ar<> 
generally known as the depressed classes, should b$‘ 
undertaken and one or two othersmiaor readjust- 
ments made which *iTiay affect, * possilsly, the 
representation in the Council of. landlords and *the 
European community. All these questions will 
immediately come under the consideVation^ of 
Government and until decisions have been arrived 
at on these ‘particular points, the constitution of 



tlje Provincial Legislative 1 , Council h cannot be* 
described as finjal.t With regard to the* Legislative 
0 Council and 4 the Council of State, the Government of 
fndlq f have already made«proyisicyial allotments of 
elective seats in each of these bodies to the various 
pro\yiice§ and they have invited an expression of 
-dopinioci on the suitability of 0 their proposals. 

I 

Then with regard to the question of the 
‘'franchise. The question of the .franchise to these 
Lwo bodies, namejy, the Legislative Assembly and 
the Council of State, is one which will require very 
careful consideration, and, indeed, is one of no small 
difficult}’. The 1 Joint Committee have issued } an 
instruction that representation to these two bodies 
is to be obtained by direct election. The problem, 
therefore, which we have to face is that of devising 
a franchise fell the electors to each of these two 
Chambers which wif: furnish an electorate appro- 
priate , both in status and in numbers. Then with 
regar^l to our Legislative Council in Bengal, the 
preparation of an electoral roll will be an under- 
taking of great magnitude. The cess qualification 
TVhicli will give the franchise to the cultivating 
<dass goes outside the scope of any of our up-to- 
hate official records and we shall have to invite the 
co-operation of village officials in drawing up our 
election rolls. The printing of the rolls themselves 
will present a problem which is by no means an 
easy— one, and we shall have to try and find a con- 
venient procedure for dealing with objections and 
for the correction of electoral rolls before they are 



•finally published. A, JBill to\ v *prevent cor rapt 
practice! at the electi^s and to # prOvidefor the 
disposal of electoral petitions, will also .have to be, 
considered. 

The machinery .itself for carrying officialese 
Sections will also call for careful topsideijatioh.. 
That, I think, will be obvious to everj’bdd^. vihen 
I remind j’Ott that the number of voters at^leetions 
•which have been held up to the present time under* 
the existing system have not "aggregated more than 
twelve thousand, whereas we anticipate that the 
number of electors all told* with whom we shall 
have to deal when the Reform Scheme comes into 
operation, will be approximately a million and-a- 
half. This large number of. ©lectors together frith 
the fact that election* *to {he tffiree separate 
Chambers will have to take place ali-nost siijiultane- 
ouslj’, will obviously impose fi very severe strain 
upon the officials \vho*are responsible for carrying 
the elections through. • It will* necessitate jthe* 
organization of all our resources in this respecjj^as 
well as the simplification dnd perfection as far as 
possible of \yhat may be descried as the mechanical 
means of carrying the elections through. We shaft 
have to give much consideration iq the question of 
the advisability of trying to introduce a system of 
election by ballot in preference tb the ordinary qpen 
recording of votes. We shall also have 'to consider 
the difficulties which must necessarily arise when* 
we have a large electorate consisting to a gr?dt 
extent of illiterate peasants and* the difficulties 



arisrngoutof the identification of voiet's» aa»^ tli^ 
prevention of jmpersona^^n ; ' and wl 
to consider also the. question of the number of 
.polling stations "and of Ihbvnuipber of record i»g 
officers required to carry the elections through in 
as flfort a time as possible. « 

O / 

.Then* of course, there are a number of Rules 

| u ; f 

✓which w.ill haVe to be drafted to deal with many 
(.questions besides those to which I have referred. 
The Reforms Act, as* you are no doubt aware, 
'leaves the completion of some of its main provi- 
sions to Rules and Regulations, and all these Rules 
ap'd' Regulations will have to be carefully con- 
sidered and decisions arrived at with regard' to 
. . « 

then before it is possible to hold a general election. 

The Government have m\l allowed the grass to 

grow under tj^ir ' feet. They have already taken 

thfcse'questions in hand. 'We have deputed a special 

officer to devote his whole time and attention to 
« . * . , .. 

assisting us in splving bhtjse many problems. But 
we fdlly realize that all these questions are matters 
w fitch are necessarily »bf considerable interest to 
the general public and in particular to that part 
'yf the public which at the present time plays a part 
jn public life ; and we are anxious, therefore, to 
consult, t so far a's that is possible, representatives 
of the public be fore /coining to* final decisions upon 
these questions. 

It is^uite obvious, I think, that if the provi- 
sion^ of the Reforms Act are to be brought into 
operation withifi any reasonable period, it would 
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be quite • iirtpossfble for. us to adopt the’ ordimtsy 

procedure ?>f circiriatTtyy this *v^st number of 

^detailed questions to itidivjdualsand p»bhc|>odies 

for their opinion.* W«*a11*know h«\y lopg it te£es*. 

to obtain the considered opinion of public bodies oh 

any matter and vfere we to endeavour to obtain 
# * 0 * * 
the advice of the public in that way, h am ^afraid 

that the first general election under ^ie RefoMis*Act 

would be in some danger of being postponed to the 

Greek Kalends. 

But, I think, there is another waj’ in vv^hich we 
may be able to obtain the assistance of the public 
and that is through their representatives in tHia* 
chamber and what I suggest is this, that the non- 
official members of this Gohncil should nominate 

» • I> 

from among themselves d small body who would 
be prepared to give 11s advice upon all -these 
questions as we submit ilieifT to them. Such a 
Committee would have to be more or less in, perpe- 
tual session, that is to s*ay, they would have*t(f be 
easily accessible to us and would have to hot in 
a position to consider the questions we submit to 
them with »as little delay as possible. If thi§. 
suggestion meets with the approval of the Councif/ 

I would suggest that at the concision of to-dav’^ 
proceedings, the non-o&cial members should proceed 
to create such a body. They wijl, no doubt, desire 
that jfll the main interests represented in this 
Council should find representation on such a Com-' 
mittee. At the same time I would suggest that 
subject to ’that important consideration the 
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Qommittee should not bp Jarge* 'th^n necessary# 
The questions yrhicli the Committee ^ill *ha j ve, to 
consider* wjll be numerous find in some cases will be* 
jsuvtpyinded by matters of (lytaH^ and the smaller 
and mo^e business like the Committee, therefore, 
Jhe^ greater chance will they have of assisting 
Government vvithout undue delay. On the assu mp 1 - 
tior. that you, will be prepared to - consider this 
proposal, I intend to ask Sir Henry Wheeler to take 
"the chair a*t the conclusion of our proceedings 
Jjo-day, when yog can informally discuss m3' sugges- 
tion and, in the -event of its meeting with your 
approval, proceed to ’ elect such a Committee as 
J/have proposed. 



His Excellency's Speech at the Calcutta Trades 
Association £)irmer, on 3rd February f92fl. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

I have never been able to understand, liow* 

. * - 

it came about that the* English people — an 
eminently practical people, on the whole»a sober 
people and certainty a ho*spitable people—; £Eyne 
to .adopt that practice which requires of host* 
and guest, alike at thdir public banquets £hat 
they should court the pjtngs. of indigestion which 
result from consuming their repast iw that^ atmos- 
phere of gloomy apprehension which is inevitSXdy 
induced by the knowledge that the pleasures &{ thf: 
table have got to be su^ceeded # by the labors of 
making a speech. It is recorded jof one of\he 
greatest Englishmen — at least I suppose in these 
daA'S of women’s rights I may say Englishmen-^, 
namely, Queen Elizabeth, that she* was in the habits 

of addressing those w»1jo made speeches in these 

# • 

words /* cut it shorter and pr.bse it less, speeches 
ate thftigs which we chiefly bless once we*have got 
them over.” 1 believe that is the attithde of nine 
Englishmen out of ten. I am quit$ sure that it; is 
the attitude of the Hon’ble Sir Henry Wheelen and. 
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tb£ Hon’ble Mr.# Phelps, *who ill cortrpseny urttii* 
myself have alrt?acly,listeije^ to six solid hourarof 
speeches during, the' pt^se^t twenty-four. Why 
then do t tlie English ;not follow the mojre obvious 
procedure of having their speeches first and 

. r ' t ‘ | 

thenv dinpef afterwards? It might be indeed that 

t c r . i 

sueh a pyactice'would result in the speeches being 

'duller. On the other hand, I feel quite certain that 

i^ would result in the speeches being shorter, 

because ‘if there is one thing which an Englishman 

cannot stAnd, it is to be kept waiting for his dinner. 

Moreover, such a practice would accord with the 

procedure customary among an admirable body 

of men known as Masono, — a practice which is 

enjoined by the precept “ after labour refreshment ” 

(t <1 

and being a good Mason myself, as I hope I am, 

f' 

I naturally support the , precepts of that body. 
Moreover, I know from bitter experience that one 
chn' never tell after refreshment what sort of off- 
spring one’s labour will bring forth. However be 
the reasons what they ma}', the practice is to have 
the speeches affer dinner apd not before, and since 
one must bow to this immemorial custom, there is 
no speech .which I could make with greater pleasure 
than the speech which I am about to deliver in 
proposing the health of the “ Trades Association of 
Calcutta.’* 



mb 

' 0€«*i an ardent; advocate"*** 

t lie adoption by mafifcmd, An dll its activities < 

ancl in all its raJatj^nstfips* of. the *principleJ of 

co-operatipn and you can .understand therefore, 

• # • 

^that it was with the greatest interest ,*hat 

t examined the recctrd of your Association ,*based, 

• ^ • • 

as it necessarily is, upon the grfat principle of 
co-operation. In particular, I read jvith interest 
a report published by a Cognmittee of tjjg 
Association some twenty years, I think,* after it 

was first formed, from which I learnt that the 

* • 

Tildes Association of Calcutta is the oldest 
of all the public bodies, ui this city. I “was 
immensely interested also ’to* .obs'erve that the 
firms who were prominent in the* foundation^ of 
this Association in # the* yelTr 1830* are largely 
represented in . Calcutta .at the present * day. 
Suyh firms, for example, as Dykes &• Co., 
Hamilton & Co., Jessop & Co., Mackin^bgh 
Burn & Co., Steuart & Co. whose admirable 
representative is your Master this evening^ 
Thacker, Spink & Co., Mackenzie, Lyall & Co* 
Scott Thomson & Co # .»„were all prominent, among 
the firms engaged in the 'original establish- 
ment *of your Association. While fche Editor 

of the Harkura— the predecessor of ‘the India# 

„ • 

Daily News — was elected as its President. Among 
the chief objects with which the Association was 
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toafnded, was intercommunication among the” 
trading house* thcmselv^p,^ with a view to oo- 
<operatjon in all matters which affected their 
interests, and J c was interested to observe that 
with a view to forwarding this object, one of the 
first t oroposals put forward was the formation of 
a Savings Sank. Alas ! the customs of those 
days militated, against tne project. It is stated 
in the report, 1 quote its own words, “that 
the general Vlisposition, however, of the great 
majority of persons to live up to the full extent 
of their income, prevented that support neces- 
sary ,to the accomplishment of the undertaking.” 
x A r Vth an impetuosity which I am disposed -to 
think 3 'ou seldom associate with Government iit 
these degenerate days, J the Government of 1830 
stepped in where the Trades Association had 
failed' and started a Savings Bank themselves. 
The Associatioi’ was delighted and again I quote 
the Words of the report — “They rejoice that they 
weffe -the pioneers of so admirable* an institu- 
tion.” It was not long no doubt after this, 
that the Governor-General of the day, Lord 
Willem Bentinck, accorded the recognition of 
Government to the Association as a body worthy 
c iq be consulted upon matters of importance, and 
when t?ie time 1 Came for hfis lordship to leave this 

country, he received a farewell address from the 

1 1 ' 

Association and in his reply he said with much 
feeling, I Am sure “ Yours is an impartial and 
an independent opinion of which, if favourable, 
any Government would have reason to be 
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, proud. Fpllowing Jtl\e admirable example *set 
by the* tradesmen o j Calcutta, 4 the mercantile 
houses shortly afterwards fprmed an .Association* 
Q f thy ir own wljffch j^now know«i # as,the Chgunbet 
of Commerce. With grea* consideration they 
invited the members of the Trades Association to 
^oin them. The members of the older body replied, 
with much dignity no ‘doubt, tl^at white they 
were unwilling to leave their own' As*sociation 
and join the more recent bod}', th«\’ would be 
prepared to co-operate with them in any matt#*' 
of public utility. As a result of this statement 
of policy, they were shortly afterwards ii^vijed 
to assist the Government in shaping the 
Municipal Act and their assistance was of 
value in setting on foot the present Mayor and 
Corporation of Calcutta! It is also interesting 
to note a curious familiarity abotit the ^subjects 
which were discussed^ in ilufse days — familiarity, 
that is to say, due* to thejr great similari^yPwiith 
subjects which are discussed cij: the preset! t* day. 

L find them discussing the state of vagranc^ jii 
Calcutta — a matter which, I have no doubt, you 
have frequently submitted fdr the consideration 
of our Commissioner of Police to-day, the need • qf 
registration of domestic servanH^ the ^tate of* 

the Police— a matter* to which I have n<f doubt 
* . • • 
you have called the attention* of th^ Commis- 
sioner of Police too— the scarcity of pice in the- 
bazar, and the high rate charged for freight. Well, 
so much for. the beginning of yotfr Association. 
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I have been fortunate enough during my term 
of office up to ' thte present (time to have received 
much ^assistance andr advice from you. I agree 
with- Lord , Renrihck that- tfib opinions which ycm 
have, offered 'me have always been independent, 
tljoflgh I am bound to say that they have not 
aiwayS been favourable. I am thinking in parti- 
cular "(rf a letter with which you favoured us 
about twelve months ago, giving your reply to 
a request Which we made — I think you said for 
the fourth time— ‘'upon the advantage or otherwise 
of exchange of value-payable parcels between the 
United Kingdom and this country. 

tf- 

There are many masters in which you are 
necessarily closely interested' which are coming to 
the fore at the present time. 

. For 1 example, we are undoubtedly at the 
beginning of an efa of considerable industrial 
development. Government is*doing what it can 
to fester and to guide in suitable channels the 
industrial energy which is now beginning to make 
itself felt. An Imperial Department of Industries 
^as been formed wiUh Sir Thomas Holland at its 
'head; we have appointed a Director of Industries in 
Bengal, and, r under the supervision of the Hon’blfe 
Sir Henry Wheeler, I hope' we shall very shortly 
hate a full grown Department of Industries 
established in this Presidency. But we have great 
evil? to guard against. We have, if possible, to 
avoid many of the evils which have attended the 
great development of industries in the West. We 
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Jiave to,d(j ifcljat we t can to $ecbre lor Iabajir 
reasonable •terms of employment. . We are receiv- 
ing immense assistance froth the employers of. 
l£$>ouj in this m&tt£n Above all .we hay.<**t6 
endeavour, to secure the health of . tfie, working 
population. The ctwners of jute .mills haVe* been 
tremendous assistance to us only this 

afternoon an employer of labour piovecf a* resolu- 
tion in the Legislative Council, recomm Aiding to 
the Government .of Bengal that Jthe}' shouhf 
introduce legislation whicfi wpuld compel 
emploj’ers of labour to afford their employees 
certain terms. Let me givb }’ou an example. of 
one of the difficulties which we have to face*ju> 
this matter — not due tej the employer of labour 
but due to the ignoratice of labour itself. We are 
most anxious to eradicate a .most unpleasant 
parasite known as thg hookwOfm franv the 
internal anatomy of the.eigiUy^ijer cent, of* the 
population of Bengal which is apparently trerntyed 

® » • I a 

with it. An experimehtal laboratory dating 

with this scourge was started in a mill witliHhe 

• • • * 

assistance of the mill-owner and manager but for 
some reason or other the Iftbour whom it we^» 
sought to benefit got into its head and refused .tg 
get out of its head, tlys belief thaV^tlfis w/is some’ 
ijew procedure under the Act .which it described 
as thg Rowlatt Act. Since they had heard the 
Rowlatt Act spoken of in no very high terms by 
those who claim to represent the public, they to ere 
naturally averse fronj having Anything to do 
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wijfh'it. On Hhe % other hatfd a .l&bcnirejr whose c 
son had been treated for this complaint cafrne badk 
shortly ’afterwards and iAf&rmed the doctor that, 
he'< regretted he # was tumble, to continue the c treq£- 
rnent because his son’ c s appetite had increased so 
enorifiausty since the first dose 'of medicine that 
h£ vvbs no { lo^iger able to fee^l him ! 

* C» 

Now. there** is another matter in which yon 
tare pecessarily much interested. I refer to the 
question of prohibitive rents in Calcutta. I know 
that vqu are much interested and I am not 
surprised for I have chad an example put before 
nip fn which a. tradesman, when the time came 
Tor renewing his agreement with his landlord, was 
asked to pay a rent which was not twice or three 
times or even four times,- but five times the original 
rent before Jif succeeded in getting a renewal. 
ITiider these circumstances it is not surprising that 
you t pre interested in the sifbject and as a result 
-of # th£ representation ‘'made in the Legislative 
Copncil bv one of 'vour past Masters and I believe 
your Master ‘to be, the Hon’ble Mr. Phelps, we 
appointed a committee of representatives of most 
M the chief interests in the city with instructions 
cto enquire into JJhe question with as little delay as 
c possible* and tq suggest su/?h remedies as seem to 
them to be most* suitable and to report to the 
Government of Bengal. I can assure you that as 
soon.as w.e receive the report of that committee, 
we shall do our best to carry out any suggestions 
which they make which spem to us ‘calculated to 
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ameliorate £he present position. . Id the meantijne 
much tflay* lie done t<^ improve! Calcutta from the 
trading point of view *by the body kpo^n as the., 
J^nprpvement Trfist. .which is new presidecJ/OYeV 
bj' my frjend Mr. French whom I see fitting not 
far from me. fie .informs me thp.t the scheme of 
widening the Central Avenue frorrf Brinsep Street 
to Dhurrumtollah is being subjected *ta» jfliblic 
criticism and he and his Trust are most ifnxtous to 
get on with the remaining portion qf the Central 
Avenue Scheme, which, when carried out, will gi # ve 
a 100 feet roadway from Dhurrumtollah*to Bow- 
bazar and which must inevitably become one of.the 
most important commercial and trading arteries. qJ , 
this city\ 

Might I say r one woncl 'about .andther matter in 
which I know you are inferestech namely, the 
Registration of Business i*«nes. # It was 'once 
more' at the suggestion of the Calcutta Trades 
Association that the. \Iovenfment* of *B^ig£d 

9 ® 

addressed the Government of India upon this^sub- 
ject some little time agcf. By why of reply toe 
received a pounter question /rom the Government 
of India, namely, what would be the attitude m 
the commercial community towards not olih r 
a Registration of Business names, but also .a regis- 
tration of Partners Bill ? Tteat question we Jiave 
submitted to you and to ‘the other bodies 
representing the Commerce and Industry of 
Calcutta, and we are in the course of forwarding 
your reply* to the Government of India. I can 
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quite well understand that .the mart ter «of register-* 
ing business name^ is an important one? f notkyd 
*th$.t a, representative, of, the Madras Chamber of< 
Commerce, <1. tljjfik, when" shaking on this subject 
at th^ conference of Chambers of Commence held in 
Cakqtta a short time ago, gaV'e a few examples of 
business names which they had in Madras antf 
vv hich' Suggest persons vvh'o clearly are not actually 
interested in the business. One was Curzon & Co. ; 
another was* Chelmsfqrd & Co. • Perhaps the best 
*k all was one whicli seemed to be almost 
impudent — “God Bless & Co.” 1 mn sure that 
the Lord Bishop will agree with us that the time 
■has come when legislation is necessary. 

kow, 1 have only* one" word more to say. 

I started by saying I ‘had 'always been an ardent 
advocate of the employment by humanity of the 
principle of cq-o perdition in^ all its activities and 
in ,aK ( its relationships^ After all there are only 
two , principles 'upon whi’cli a man may proceed 
in /relation to his fellowmen. He may proceed 
upon the principle of rivalry, or he may proceed 
.upon the principle of co-operation. . I think we 
1 nave tried the first of these two principles too 
freely during relent years. I feel certain that the 
immense unrest, the great fecment, which is troubl- 
ing the world ii\ every country among every 
community, among a\l classes, would nevdr have 
reached its present pitch, if, when the invention of 
steam first revolutionized the industrial processes 
of Europe, we had proceeded upon the principle of 
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co-operatioji, rather 'than upon, the principle# t of 
rivalry * Suppose all jthis time jn stead of working 
on, a system involvAig # antagoni^ra ^between, 
employer and v^Arlywian*, a system # based or! ‘co- 
operation. between them had been, adppted, in 
other words, that the worker had £>een a cospajtner 
*n 1 the business instqud of a mere wdrkgr for«a fixed 
wage, I doubt very m«ch whether th'er© •wflould 
have been an 3 ' unrest, any strAces, £tny class 
warfare, it is even possible that thei^* would ha^5 
been no war between country an^ country at all. 
Therefore, I sa\’, let us, as far as in* us lies, 
encourage and give the principle of co-operatjon 
a # chance. We, Europeans in this countrj’, liayg 
now' to make up our mind what attitude we are 
going to adopt to 'our /dlow-subjects, boi^n oi 
the soil, in respect of wlfa£ is knpwn as the Reform 
Scheme. 1 am delighted.to notice that the spokes- 
men of this Association are llclopting the principle 
of co-operation. *One qf your past Austens, 
Mj\ Wiggett, said the other day in an excellent ( 
speech that, while you might not ppprove oPthe 
particular means adopted to give the people of this 
country a ’greater share in 1:he administration 
the country, yet now that the matter was a clos€$l 
subject, he and his frietjds were goiyg’to cp-operat6* 
to make the scheme a success. • Mr. Surencfca Nath 
Banarji made a stirring appeaf only a short time 
ago in the same sense, and in the. Legislative 
Council this afternoon Mr. Watson Srnythe shak- 
ing for aftother great commercial body, the 
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Chamber of Commerce, said frankly »that if the* 
Moderate party (n t this ^cpuntry desired to qo- 
•opprate with the European community, they had < 
oniy“to h<?ld odt their *hrfftd Mid it wotfld be 
grasped. 1 Well, let us try it. I f^el certain that in 
tho^ who are ‘ready to co-operate with us, we 
shall, find, \tfilling workers. Those who are un wilt- 
ing to* Co-operate n}ay stand aside, and I think you 
.will find that in the l'ong run the sound, moderate, 
Sensible opirfiori of thev country will prevail. That 
4ias taken me, T am afraid, a little wide of the 
actual subject of my ( toast this evening which is 
“ the Calcutta Trades Association.” It is a toast 

f » 

"tohich I propose right heartily and I couple with it 
3 'oiy excellent Master, Mr. ^Bushb}'. I congratu- 
late him upop his .successful year of office, and if 
I may do so, I venture to offer to his successor an 
eqpylly successful and fruitful term of “ Master- 
ship.” I give you the tpast of the Calcutta 
Trades Association. 
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* l 

His Excellency's Speech at * the opepiiffr of th$ 
flfaryjari Sanskrit fjeftel, on 4tk February J£J? 0.* 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It gives me great pleasure to lfav^ bee a' able 
to be present at this ceremony this morning* for 
many reasons; but for two vea’sons in particular. 
In the first place, it gives me great pleasure <to Ije 
able to associate myself with the qian3 r good works 
for which the builder of this institution is* famous. 
Rai Baldeo Das Birla Bahrfdur is well-known for 
his philanthropy. He subscribes impartially 
all projects which are designed to benefit humanity. 
He has recently contributed generously to a sefleme 
promoted by Lady Chelmsford, in* the interests 
of the children of this .countrj’’. *Again,*hg has 
been a generous contributor* to # the scheme* Tor 
dealing with the scourge of leprosy, and it«can^e 
to my notice not long ag^> ‘that He hacf generously 
assisted the Principal of the Medical College 
by the provision of certain* equipment which th&t 
institution .required. Now, ^>n the top of these 
many gifts, he has come forward and has provided 
the Hindustani-speaking scholars who have coble 
to this city, with q&nmodious and convenient 
premises for their use and for # *their comfort ; .and 
Sir Kailash has just told us that he has* also been 
responsible for the establishment of a girls’ school 
which will surely prove of inestimable benefit to 
a large number of Hind us tani-s£>eaking children. 



In,«the second * place, it always. .me the 

greatest pleasure po be afforded opportunities of 
' associating c niyself with *any project which is 
^althjpted to^ncourage an<$* foster the par^cul^r 
form of r learning which is distinctive of this 
country. I have never denied *tliat the people of 
this country. Have benefited enormously by the* 
leariiing from the West which has been given to 
them by' the British* people ; but I have always 
protested against the tendency which I have 
Observed on the part of certain classes of the 
Indian people to adopt the learning of the West 
to,]the entire exclusion of the learning of their own 
.cofantry. There' is one learning of the West and 
another learning of the East. Broadly speaking, the 
feature of the learning of the West is its utilitarian 
character ; the feature of the learning of the East 
is its, speculative and metaphysical character. 
Now, gentlemen, these,,, two different t3'pes of 
learning are not antagonistic to one another; 
they should be complementary to one another, and 
the ‘great object which all those who are interested 
in the progress of humanity should place before 
Jhemselves at the present time, is the finding of 
a synthesis between the learning of the East and 
the learning , of the West. It would surely be 
d great loss to humanity at large were the idealism 
which was for many centuries the characteristic 
of the learning oi this country to be lost io the 
world. It seems to me that the Marwari com- 
munity, in particular, provides us with a proof 
that a synthesis between the learning of the East 



tfjid the West ,s quite possible. On 'the 'one lnwtfl, 
they ar? afnongst the most Qrdgnt supporters 
>a«<3 exponents of the ancient ‘religions, add philo- 
sophies of this coytitijjM On the ethej hand^jftfejf 

have proved conclusively by their (achievements 
* ■* 0 0 

that they have absorbed the practical business 

ascumen which is characteristic of the peopfes of 
the West. Not only »have th^y upheld %nd 
maintained the idealism of •their own ’country, 
but they are able, also to cut into#practice the* 
utilitarian characteristics of the.western peoplg fc 
Gentlemen, let me express once more my gratifica- 
tion at the particular form which the preset 
generosity of Rai Baldeo Das Birta Bahadur hqs_. 
assumed. I feel sure that his compatriots who 
come to this great cify to. prosecute their sttfdies 
in the ancient learning of this CQunfry, will heap 
blessings upon his name fpr the great advantages 
which he is now conferririg upon l^hem. 



Hi* Excellency’^ $peech at the Kalimfionb Ham** 
Calcutta Commiftee * Meeting, on 10th Feb- 
ruary 1920) 

Gentlemen, 

c 

Sieee vv^e last met in this room the Hom«S 

havt' 6ps#Hined c an unusual number of losses. By 

the death of Sir Andrew Fraser, of Mr. Carstairs, 

‘qfDr* Seal fjnd of Mr. Shannon, the Homes have 

lost well-beloved, and valued supporters, but I ^need 

hardly say that the loss which is felt most of all is 

the loss occasioned by* the death of Mrs. Graham. 

• » . 

.How great was *the influence which Mrs. Graham 
exercised upon those wifli whom she came into 
contact is sufficiently « 'demonstrated by the extra- 
ordinary and w;idesprdad desire which almost 
immediately ‘displayed itself quite spontaneous^' 
for 'the erection 'of*‘ l neiponals to perpetuate her 
ipempry. The different projects which were put 
‘forjyaifd b^ different bodies of persons are so 

< C t # 

striding that it is worth enumerating thfem. 
Mrs. Graham’fc colleagdes naturally enough eagerly 
desired to raise a n^morial to her in memory of 
cW life’s work. The memorial which they propose 
Calces the form Af a monument in the cemeterv. 

i " 

Then the chi Wren who benefited so much from 

c* 

Mr§. Graham’s mfotherly care have arranged to 
place an enlargement of her photograph in each of 
the cottages at Kalitnpong. The old boys and 
girlg who have passed through her hands propose 
to erect a stained-glass window. .The Indian 



Christians, who were equally impressed with ttnyr 
European fsfllow-Christians withjtl^ value of the 
•work which Mrs. Grahar^ .carried out, 43 repose to , 
erect se tablet in tlj$ir#Itlis§ion Churcji, #nd a Lo6af. 
Committee*, not ^ confined to one «race* or one,, 
creed, but containing persons of siany races «and 
nfany creeds, propose to erect buildings Vyhich 
Mrs. Graham herself had* planned fyr tjie develop- 
ment of the local industries hi which she’took so 
keen an interest and pride. # The memorial \$hick 
I am- myself more particularly concerned with, & 
that which the Board of Management cTesire to 
arrange for. It was well known to the metgbsrs 
of •tlie Board that one of Mrs.* Graham’s chtef 

desires was to see erected*amidst the Homes them- 

• • • 

selves a permanent chapel M- the use of the boys 
and girls and those directly associated with the 
management of the Homes* and we Tihve appaal^d, 
therefore, to all those vfho'fti wa know- to be 
interested in the wt>rk w^iich is being cardial .0* 
at # KaIimpong. We lmve suggested that *an 
undenominational chapel, sufficiently large* to 
accommodate some 800 children, would be the 
most suitable form of memorial for the Board 
Management to erect. We did % not confine our 
appeal, naturally, to the supporters and admirer? 
of the Homes in this 'country^ because \£e were 
Aware that there was a ver»y, large number of 
persons interested in the Homes \vho Are 
now resident in Great Britain.* v We Accordingly 
approached the Committee at Home, as well as 
sympathisers in this country. So far as this 
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cotmtry is concerned, we .have received to the 
present time arsurn^ approximating R#. 26,000. in 
-addition to»a promise of .£1,000 sterling. I do not* 
.myself kn<y» vyhat resp6n££«has been received to 
the appeal issued by the Coipmittee in Great 
Britain, but I am hopeful that, as a result of thj? 
joint, £fforts*in this country and in Great Britain, tffe 
sum df'one lak^h of, rupees* which we aim at raising 
will be secured, and that we shall be able to erect 
a chapel wfcrthj' of, the life and example of the 
lady whose memory it is to commemorate.. 

We are fortunate in having with us this 

evening the Chairman of the London Board’s 

’Committee, Sir Charles McLeod, who tells me that 

he has quite recently returned from his first visit to 

* # 

the Kalimpong Homes. • I, feel certain that he will 
have returned t inspired by the same feelings of 
enthusiasm which \Aje t all ’of us, I think, experience 
when we visit' Kalimpong and see the wot^c and 
Jabouro of«Dr. , Graham pnd all those associated 
with' him. .When 1 presided at this meeting last 
yeaf, I mentioned some of the projects which 
Dr. Graham is anxious to see proceeded with in 
tjhe near future, and it was only a few days after 
£hat, that I myself had the pleasure, last spring, 
'of cutting the first sod . of the first of the six new 
cottage's which he asked for at the time. In the 
dist' of requirements which I gave last yeaj there 
were a large number of other items, but the 
circqm stances are such at the present moment that 
it is most likely that many of them will have to 
undergo a temporary postponement.' The rise in 



the price|*of •all tfecessaries of lifers well as of id! 
materials su*di as building materials and so forth, 
‘make the task to which .Dr* Graham Hhas set^his 1 
h|ftid & particularly # 'difficult on£ *at» the present* 
time, and One of t the most serious fehturfcs # of the 
present financial situation is due t' o the extra- 
ordinary change in the rate of exchange vyhicli has 
taken place during recent* months. *A11 missionary 
enterprises in this country which are subsidised, 
from Great Britain are necessarily suffering severely 
from this cause. A sum of mondy in sterling teM 
day produces only about # half the amount in 
rupees which it did only a short time ago, and As 
a result of that the Homes are placed under tfie 
necessity of raising a sum'of.Rs. 60,000 more £his 
year than they did last yp*ar yi orc^er to square 
their balance-sheet. This, of course, is a matter of 
considerable anxiety to those concerned anct Jthe 
only way in which tlyit knxiety can be satisfac- 
torily removed is by *a revision of. their, standard# 
of generosity on the part of the subscribers* out 
here. 

I do not propose to detain you myself at 
greater length. We have with us this evening 
Dr. Graham, who will now, I hope^say^a few word^ 
to us with regard to the. work in th^ past apd the 
position at present. I feel sure that whatever else 
may bftide, the admirers of Dr.*Graham and his 
work in this country will see that his work does 
not suffer from any lack of support on their part. 

I now call upon Dr. Graham to give, an account of 
the year’s work done at the Homes. 
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His Excellency’s Speech at the Prize Distribution 
r at the Hare School, om Hth February 1920 U 

*■» • '• 

Head Master and Gentlemen, 

• <» 

His Expellency after congratulating the school 
authorities on their fine -record of work and 
detailing some of the special features of the school, 
,said : — “ It js clear that the H.are School is one of 
^outstanding enjinence amongst the High Schools 
of Bengal, and I feel disposed to ask the boy’s 
v^hether they have* ever cbnsidered what the 
origin of the 1 school was. I feel sure that its 
history is well known to most of them. The 
school is, indeed, a living monument to a great 
and unselfish Eriglishrnan— David Hare. It is 
not , .the only monument which stands in Calcutta 
to*' his memory. 'As T was coming down this 
afternoon, I saw the tombstone in College Square 
which was erected by David Hare’s friends and 
admirers. There is also the statue which stands 
in 1 the grourfds of the school itself. These two 
monuments are interesting in that they bear 
‘witness to the love and respect which David 
"Hare inspired /ajnongst those who knew him. 
But the other ■ monuments, such as the Presidency 
College and the Hare School, which may be 
described as living monuments, are of even greater 
interest. ‘ The greatness of a man is proved by 
the .influence which- he wields after he has 

i „ 

departed life, and if we judge David Hare by this 
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standard, we must aH admit that he w&s a creat 
man. He vyas one of the pioneers who introduced 
^Western learning in this country* and the seed 
planted by him ayd Ijis Contemporaries, lifte^4Jio 
proverbial grain of fnustar^ seed,* has* grown up 
into a great tree* vvjth spreading branches.* 

Proceeding, His E-xcellenc\’ dwflt atleugtlt on 
the various educational activities of David Hare, 
which culminated . in the establishment of* the 
Hare School and recalled the iiames of soni£ 
great men who were pupils of the institution. 
“ David Hare had not the* advantages of posi- 
tion of official authority or of power. He w^s 
a simple English tradesman, a watchmaker who 
came out to this coflntrj'. about the year 1800. 
For some years he w«orke£l al; hiS trade as a 
watchmaker, but his desjre to do* something to 
benefit his fellow-men wa% s<*.grea£ that in l8i6 
he gave up his business and devoted the rest^of 
his life to the spread o(* educatifcm amongs^ the 
Hindu community. He handed over his watch- 
making business to a Mr. *Grey arid I remenfber 
reading that an announcement of the change in, 
the occupancy of the watchmaker’s shop was* 
made in a newspaper of that day in # this rathei* 
humorous manner, wjf ether it was humcfrous by 
design or not, I do not know :f-‘ Old Hare turned 
Grey.’ • So, David Hare gave up his business to 
devote himself to the cause of education in this 
country. Wherein then lay the seeds of his great- 
ness ? It lay firstly, in his unselfish devotion to 
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tfoe dause of his. fellow-men*; secondly, iy his per^ 
severance and # hi£ refusal to be discoui%ged by 
an}' obstacles he found ill his path ; and^ thirdly, 
.in' hQ small r measure in feis^extraordinary capacity 
for taking .pains. If, as has sometimes been 
said, genius is ..infinite capacity for taking pains, 
then David Kare was certainly a genius. Felr 
a period of some 25 3 'ears, he went daily to the 
little Arpulli Pathsa’.a and gave during the whole 
of that period his personal attention to his little 
pupils. India ^in general, and the Hare School in 
particular, owe a deep debt of gratitude to David 
f^are, and there is no way in which the students 
civti repay this ' debt of gratitude than by living 
up to the high traditions which he has left them. 

I wish to congratulate those pupils who have 
won prizes this afternoon, and I hope that the 
example which they have set will stimulate others, 
and that the .pupils of the school will continue 
to,, 'maintain that high level of learning and 
industry, of discipline and of general good conduct, 
which is so marked a characteristic of this school 
at che present day.” 
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Address presented by t h e>M unicip ali ty*and Disffiqf 
Board, Sufi, i>n x 13th Febftmrf 4920. 

1. We, the metnbers of the District Bog.ril „of 
Birbhum and the* Commissioners of # the. Sari 
Municipality, on behalf df the district, respectfully 
beg leave to approach Your* Excellency with this # 
humble address of* our loyal .and hejfrty wefconte 
on the auspicious occasion of 1ft>ur Excellences 
first visit to this town of Suri and to our'district, 
which, though small, yet enjoys the proud dietinc- 
tion of being the home of the first Bengal’s poets 
Jayadeva and Chandidasffi qnd of the first Indian 
Peer. We would first qf # all begjeave of Your 
Excellency to avail ourselves, of 1 this opportunity 
to express our firm devotion ancf foj-alt}' to # ihe 
august person and t|iront of His* Most Gracious 
Majestjf the King-Emperor both in tijne of peade 
anjl war. 

2. During the last • great world-war • our 
district strained every nerve^ to render assistance 
to the King-Emperor in men, money and materials*. 
Besides supplying a number o£ soldiers to the 
Bengalee Regiment, it. contributed, over R$. 8,OOj5 
in aid of that Regiment; besides other substantial 
contributions in money, we supplied $o the St. 
John Ambulance Association q fleet qf five fully 
equipped motor ambulances at a total cost of 
Rs. 40,000 and our contribution to the Wat'4^h4 
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anjowa ted 'nearly ( to a sura of nine Jakhs o£ rupees ^ 
while our ladies, through . their organization, the 
Birbhuim Mahifa ^a‘mity,«- contributed liberally' in, 
th'e < sh r ape of gi(£s and ‘corpforfcs for the tjoops. 
*We, therefore 4 take a natural pride in, find rejoice 
at, the happy and successful t termination of the 
. War And the decisive victory of our King-Emperof 
and* lijs 4 Allies. We also b,eg leave here to express 
our profound' gratitude to our beloved King- 
‘ Emperor for r £he great boon of Responsible Govern- 
ment which is, about to be conferred, on India, 
and which, we are confident, will open out 
ever-widening vistas* of freedom and progress 
before the people of our land. 

3. Although our district is, we ^believe, one 
of the last in the province' to be favoured with 
Your Excelleric 3 '’§ visit,' we yield to none in the 
warmth of oar welcome to Your Excellency. In 
cortinion with the* «thfr parts of the Presidency 
we .are deeply grateful to’ Your Excellency for 
the, great *pers«hal in feres t displayed by Your 
Excellency, ever since taking charge of its adminis- 
tration, in the improvement of Sanitation and 
Education, and in , the advancement of Local 
^Self-Government. If we may be permitted to make 
^‘personal reference, we may boldly affirm that 

c ’ * * t 

,pever .since the days of .Lord Ripon has this 
Presidency experienced such a quickening touch of 
large-hearted sympathy and progressive liberalism 
in the sphere of Sanitation, Education and Local 
Self-Government as during Your Excellency’s 
administration.' Not only has Your Excellency 
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£akeri iato t your own hands ,thte portfolio *.ot 
Sanitation • and has initiated vigorous policy 
of Sanitaiw Reform, blit tKe great # progressive 
measures enacted <Juwng Your # Exceilejfcy’S 
administration and under Your Excellency’s foster- 
ing care in the shape of the pengal Pnmarj' 
Education Act and ^he Bengal Vill5ge,Self-Govern- 
nient Act will ever be cherished fis the glortous 
memorials of Your Excellencj-’s deep concern in 
our moral and material progress. Further, in tine* 
sphere of Local Self-Government, # Your Excellency 
has lately placed the District Boards* of this 
Presidency under a deep and lasting debt .of 
gratitude, not onl}- by inviting their representa- 
tives to a conference at Government House and 
by the cheering words* uttered by Your Excelfency 
on that occasion, but • aljo've 4 II \>y the great 
boon conferred on this District BotiRl in cotfunon. 
with a large number of ids sifter Boards of 
allowing them in* future to elect their • o.wji 
Chairman. While gratefully a&nowledg!tyj>tb£ 
most valuable and eminent services continuously 
rendered by the successive Magistrate-Chairtnen 
of this Board, and especially those by our present 
popular and sympathetic Chairman, we arer 
confident that the privilege now gfanted to ^jgs 
by Your Excellency ofelecting our*own Chairman 
will herald the birth, of a new ,%ra ir* the develop- 
ment # of Local Self-Government in Bengal. 

4. We' beg now to avail ourselves of the 
time-honoured privilege so graciously conee40ll, ; ih; 
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us c °oif such Occasions of '’laying'" before Your, 
Excellency a brief ^record of our resources,*' and of 
pur needls. f The income df this Board from the , 
R6ad, and Public, Works Ce^o ar.^l the Augmenta- 
tion Grant now stands at Rs. 1,77,000. The 
Board Has been .spending nearly the whole of this 
income* every year, leaving only a very small 1 
working*- balance. Although the gross closing 
balance of the Board *-at the end of last year was 
47,000, t-his included balances in the hands 
of^ Union Committees, outstanding deposits of 
contractors and educational and other savings 
fropi Government grants for specific purposes, the 
expenditure on Which is bejng incurred this year, 
so that the net closing, balance of the Board 
actually stood below $s. 14,000 ©r a little above 
the ntinimum 'working balance required by the 
rules. 

, 5.* But although the Board is one of the 
f>ooue§t in ‘the ‘Presidency, it has endeavoured 
‘not to be among the least progressive. Its 20 , 
working Union Committees raised no less than 
a sum of Rs. 20,000 by self-imposed, taxation, 
receiving only a sum of Rs. 8,800 from the District 
B*bard to supplement their funds. In its eagerness 
to fully* Avail ifeseLf of the ‘liberal provisions of 
the 3engal Village \ Self-Government Act, it has 
resolved toantroduce that measure into practically 
the whole of this district, a resolution which will 
entail* a very large increase in the grants to be 
made, to the Union Boards. It has htfd to assign 
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J?s. 23, OQO £or* medical .relief ; b&sides £he Sbhspl 
receipts* the Pound and FerryJ income and the 
,grant from Imperial Re\tenues* it has hgid to^assign, 
a« additional surnof^Rg. 21,000 tojm^et the g/dV- # 
ing expenditure on Education. It has assigned a 
fourth of its Publio Works Cess tp expenditure on 
water-supply ; it hqs been steadily* increasing tfie 
number of its wells and* dispensaries ; partly flrftll 
the help of a generous Government grant,* received 
in 1916; it has every year carried out free chstri- 5 
bution of quinine to school child sen and the poor 
in malarious areas through school masters and 
gurus, combined with an active educative campaign 
in respect of malaria and sanitation generally, 
it has created and aidecl no less than 122 Night 
Schools for the fred imparting of elementary 
instruction to the depressecl And labouring classes ; 
for the improvement of $he cattle*cjf the*digtrict 
it has been purchasing ^)o«l* breeding bulls* it 
has assigned an an dual grant to the District 
Agricultural Association* /or aiding agricultural ' 
improvements ; and it has, since the last financial 
year, made vaccination *free throughout *tlie 
district and maintained the requisite, staff of 
vaccinators with a view ultimately to introduce 
compulsory vaccination in the district. 

6. But in all this work the .Board is seriously 
Jiampered owing to the inadequacy of its*resources. 
Great inconvenience is caused to traffic owing to 
the large number of unbridged rivers and streamb 
in this district, but the bare cost of maintenahte 
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of .835? miles of metalled, .uwmetalled find village 

roads leaves no finals, not only for the'tafcing ijp 

«f .nev^ wosks of cojnnnfnication, but even for 

o&ectiug further. improvement jn tjie existing #oacte 

ioSr of bridging any bf the rivers and streams 

which, intersect them. We, therefore, respectfully^ 

pt^ay ,\hat «Yo*ur Excellencj r .will be graciouslif 

pleased/ in consideration bf the limited resources 

at the disposal of tllis Distinct Board, to relieve 

it? from the “burden qf the cost of maintaining 

the Veterinary staff and the Health Department 

by meeting the same from Government revenues 

arid also by granting additional help to augment 

thfc funds of the Board on the lines of the 

recommendations made *by t . the representatives 

of the District Boafds. at 4 their last conference in 
€ 

Government House. ‘ We are deeply grateful to 
Yo*uV Excellency for, t the offer whicli Your Excel- 
lency* has made on that obcfision of making a 
temporary bontwtmtion' towards the cost of the 
stfpevior Public Health staff, but we pray that* in 
this* matter the- case of each District Board may 
Ije decided on its merit and the poorer District 
Soards may receive special assistance from Your 
&eellencv’s Government. 

i 7 , We may be, permitted to refer to the fact 
that, ■althdugh this, district at one time enjoyed the 
reputation bf being a very healthy district,. it has 
now become one of the unhealthiest. We beg to 
suggest that the unhealthiness of the ’district hag 
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been ca tised # i n *a,co n sitle r able meeysute by the* inter- 
ference Vith surface drainage Resulting from the 
insufficiency of waterways in* tfie fines, of*ail ways, 
whicfyhave been c©nsfaruo£ed # thrqugh the cfistirict. 
We belie v^that in this view .we are ^upgorted by 
sanitary experts* of high authority, and tve pray 
that Your Excellency’s Government *wijl take»steps, 
not only to ensure that sufficient wat%rwa/s for 
the facilitation of surface drainage be provided in 
the railways which may be hereafter constmictgd 
through this district, but that steps may be taken 
to provide more adequate waterways in the already 
existing raimrays within tin* district. We further 
beg leave to submit to Your Excellency that the 
ravages to houses and, lands caused by frequent 
inundations of the Ajtfy, tlfe* .More, the Darka* the 
Brahmani and other riverS df the, district, strongly 
demand the early repair of the* aid ztpnipdary 
embankments and the construction of new onds* as 
well as an increas4 in the waterways ip the 

• m • • # 

existing railway bridges ,and (fitibanlcmentg,# th£ 
insufficiency of which has been in part responsible 
for the inundations. We beg further to stfbmit 
that, as Birbhjun is the home* of several important 
and useful industries, such as, weaving, cutler/, 
bell-metal, shellac, s^lk, tassar and ‘cotton, ¥w*r 
•Excellency will be graciously pleased to consider 
the suitability of the estabfishment of a well- 
equipped Technological School in this district for 
the training of our youths in these branches of 
industry. 
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8. « Lastly, .we beg to submit that the improve-^ 
ment of the Birbhutn Zilla School, and i£s removal 
to a better locality® is very c urgently required, and 

Director* of Public' I n^tru^tio^ made proposals 
in lJ)l5’foi r Ihd removal of file school to a better 

o ° t- 

locality# We, therefore, pray that' funds may now 
be allotted by < Your Excellency’s Government fo* 
the (Carrying out of this ^urgent project. 

9. As regards our Municipality, we beg most 
humbly to Submit that Suri ' once enjoyed the 
imputation of being a sanitarium and a health 
resort, but for some years past, the scourges of 
Malaria and other epidemic diseases have been 
raenpant, and the improvement of sanitation is the 
most crying need of the town. We, the Commis- 
sioners of the Municipality, have never lost sight 
of our grave responsibilities in endeavouring to 
improve the general public health, but we have to 
admit that owii.g to our extremely limited resources 
we. have been able to accomplish verj r little. 

1,0. The njain causes of the deterioration, of the 
sanitary condition of the town seem to be the Want 
of drainage of a portion of its most congested 
j&arts, and of efficient arrangements for flushing the 
drains, and the v£ ant of good and pure, drinking 
water. , <A sketch project of a drainage scheme was, 
therefore, drawn up several years ago, and it 
received tfye administrative approval of the Govern- 
ment which promised a loan of Rs. 22,000 add 
a grant of Rs. 11,000 for this purpose. ' The scheme 
ha# been pending for the last three years, and we 
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now prayr thate Your Excellency’s^Goverfimewt fyay 
be pleased Jo make allotment of /the above sums,* so 
as to enable the Municipality *tcf take up «the work 
(i^uripg the ensuing §na/1cidl yefir. 

11. For the^upply of good and 'pure drjnking 
.water we approached Your Excellency’s predQC%s%or 
during His Excellency’s visit to our tdwyi ini 1915 
for the grant of* a substantial poVtion o/*tlre cost 
needed for the completion of the waterworks pro* 
Jeet. Administrative approval waif accorded bv 
the Government to the project *at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 1,50,000, Government contributing 
Rs. 50,000. On account of the abnormal rise* in 
prices of the engines and materials on account* of 
war conditions, th^ project will now eo^t us 
Rs. 2,71,926. Out of this pmount^ve have at our 
disposal a sum of Rs. 68,043 representing contribu- 
tions from the King Ed\tard Memorial Fund, and 
subscriptions from • private individuals, and a 
donation of Rs. 30, (100 kas be^ti prqjnised By. the 
District Board. Owing *to its extremely limited , 
resources the Municipality, is unabje to raise the 
balance of Rs. 1,73,883 required for the purpose. 
We pray that in view of the above circumstanags 
Your Excellency’s Government may be pleased, to 
contribute the whole of this balance, Iso that vVfcfCii 
the project will be completed, it may remain a 
lastir^r monument of Your Excellency's visit* to 
Suri. 

12. In connection with the Suri Sadar Hospital, 
which is maintained jointly by th£ District Board 
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am?* the Municipality, there ale two Urgent, projects 
of “improvement, v namely, the construction of a 
ward for infectious diseases and of a female ward 
at an estimated cgst of Rs. 7,5<}0 and Rs. §,10Q, 
respectively. ,We have, keenly felt their want, but 
ijnatjclal difficulties have stood in t'iie way of carry- 
ing out theSt; two much-needed improvements. The* 
DisptiWry Committee have lately approached 
Vour Excellency’s Government, through the 
Syrgeon-Gene^al, for financial aid towards these 
projects. In view of {he limited resources of the 
District Board and the Municipality, we pray that 
Your Excellency’s Government will generously' make 
a pjrant of the amounts required for the capital 

expenditure for the abov^ schemes. 

*• 

i i 

13. Finally, we heartily thank Your Excellency 
for having honoured our district with a visit which 
will be for ever cherished in our grateful memory', 
arid we fervently' pray that Your Excellency’s tenure 
of office-may continue undisturbed and prosperous, 
and ' that Your Excellency may enjoy long life, 
health and happiness. 
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Address presented by the lAnjvman & Motakerqf 

Islam ia, at Sari) an 13th Fehrufwy 1920. 

1. We, the ‘members of # the Anjuuiane 
Mozakerai Islamia,, of Birbhum, dli behalf f>f tlie 
entire body' of Moslem •population of tfie*disfrict, 
most respectfully- beg to avail ourselve^ of this 
opportunity to offer Your Excellency our cordial 
And loyal welcome on the auspicious occasion # <jf 
Your Excellency’s kind visit to this towrfof Suri. 

2. We need hardly assure Your Excellency 
that the Moslems are ever firm in their unswerving 
loyalty- and devotion t*> yis Most Exalted and 
Gracious Majesty, the King-Eipperor, and they- are 
ever grateful for the recognitipn*by His Majesty’s 
Government of the heavy* sacrifices* made by ‘thprn 
during the world-war, bbtlf'in men and monev, 
under extremely try'it^g anti difficult ciiytimgtffnces. 
It js, therefore, no woncler that tfiey are extnelhely 
horrified to learn that, spite oP their valfiable 
services and tested loyalty their religious feefings 
should be So utterly- disregarded in deciding tjjye 
fate of their religious head, tlje J-Iolv ‘ Khalifa and* 
his Khelafat. It is needless to* repeat that 
proposed dismemberment of the dbininiop£ of the 
Holy ^Khalifa, as they were bafore the war, • has 
cast a deep-seated gloom over the whole of the 
Mosletfi population in India ‘and abroad, and 
has been instrumental in creating an increasing 
unrest in their minds as time passed *on. We 



wtfuhi, therefore, "’still? hope^ as loyal citi^fiSbp 
ai^cl Jfn view of the open •prdnohnce- 
(Ritnts f of the' Right Hon*ble the Prime Minister 
pf" England. on r behalf of fhp government* that 
better con usds would 1 at ''last prevail upon the 
British Government to ensure real and permanent 
peace 1 of the world, and to. fulljr vindicate the 
sacred' trust tl^e Moslems" have all along imposed 
upon them as the protector of their religion. We 
aare eVer grateful to Your Excel lenc\’ for Yopr 
^C^ccellenc 3 , ' , s taking a keen interest in the matter, 
and we, ' therefore, still sanguinely hope that our 
loag-cherished confidence and implicit faith in the 
British sense of justice and fair play would.be 
allowed to suffer no rt.de shock at the final 
settlement of the fate of Turkey and the Khelafat 

• I , * *' 

which are necessarily to be kept inviolate and 

inviolable. 

< f » 

3. We are deeply grateful to Your Excellency 
for* Your Excellency’s earnest solicitude for the 
successful improvement “of public health and the 
step£ so boldly adopted by Your Excellency in 
entrusting the people with the administration of 
their civil affairs in general. 

( 

t 

4. We would now crave Your Excellency’s 
kind pefmissioffto lay only a few of our grievances 
bfefore Your Excellency^ and pray for their |imely 
redress, it is no secret to Your Excellency that 
almost all the charitable and religious endowments, 
created by piou t s Moslems, are now gradually 
dwindling into nonentities owing to their gross 




piisraanageeyetft * at the hands • of the pfestvt 
Matwalfts, »and we believe thaj[agtne legislation, 
to secure their efficient fnanagement a/id* control, 
is*Cou kern plated by*Yo*\r Excellent}^’ s J^overn/iient*, 
We, therefore, pra}' that in' order to make # such 
legislation fully acceptable and •welcome * to* the 
public concerned, dge provision be # made t<5 give 
full effect to the # original wisjies.^and intehluons 
of the donors. In respect * of the progress of 
Primary Education amongst^the Moslems, we* moy 
b*e permitted to submit to Youi* Excellency th&t 
the muktab education is highly apprecfated by 
them, and the number of sucfi institutions has.been 
rncye than 200 in the district. * But the satis- 
factory and efficient working of these schools is 

£ * • 

seriously hampered on account of the dearth of 
pro perl v trained mo allies. A§ this district stands 
first in the Division in peint of tile *p crceft ta^e.of 
Moslem population, \ve waul# earnestly pray that 
Your Excellency’s Gcwernjnent would-be pleased 
to establish a m o a Hi m - t r aj n ing. school somewhere 
near Rainpurhat as was formerly proposed. 

5.< We , may be permitted to thankfully; 
acknowledge the valuable assistance and syrm* 
pathetic treatment which we liare all along b£&& 
receiving from both .Hie Civil, Criminal # # and all 
otHer administrative heads of tjif district and* the 
Division, and to deserve the same we *have ever 
been harmoniously co-operating with them in all 
acts of public weal and utility. In this connection 
we would Consider ourselves failing in our duty 
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if f tve <3o not make a special r mention of the name 
of „ our sympathetic Collector, Mr. 6, S. Du,tt, 
<whose s deep concern in anfeliorating the condition « 
ofths people, at large so forPiinAtel}' placed 'under 
his charge, i'n all their social, educational and 
economic progress and advancement, has won for 
him their lasting gratitude and made his endearin'g 

name a* household word with every one of them. 

* 

In conclusion, we once again beg respectfully to 
offer Your Excellency our loyal and hearty welcome 
aod pray for Your Excellency’s long life and good 
health, so that Your Excellency may have ample 
opportunities to do works of public benefit and 
utility. 
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Address presented by the Dislfridt Agricultural 

Association , Huri, on 13th February 1930. 

1. We,*the members of the District* Agiscuijurai 
Association of Birbh'tim and the representatives gf 
its 85 Branch Associations, on behalf ftf # ours£lves 
and of the agriculturists of the district, resjjfcctltilly 
beg to accord our loyal and hearty’ welcome to 
Your Excellency on this auspicious* occasion of 
Your Excellency’s gracious visit tb this district.# 

2. We feel proud of th£ privilege which h^s 
been so graciously’ conceded by Your Excellency to 
this Association of approaching you with their 
humble address of w^lcoroer We believe this is 
the first time in the history' oV J-he 'country that 
the Ruler of the Presidency' has c»mlescepdejl to 
receive an address from boc|y so diredtly 
representing the agricultural population and. the 
agricultural interests., 'Phe occasion will, there-’ 
fore* be a memorable one in the history of «our 
country^ and, indicating,* as it* does, Yf>ur 
Excellency’s . earnest solicitude and care for the 
improvement of our agriculture, will, we feef 
sure, have a powerful and far-reachjng effect jjf 
the encouragement ofVmr greatest ipdugtsy and 
of those engaged in its pursuit Especially .will 
it servd as a great stimulus for the movement for 
which our Association stands, namely,* the move- 
ment for organized educative work among* the 
people for fheir economic, moral and mental 
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development through a System* of Y°^ an ^ ar ^ 
associations of tfte people themselves., 

•3'. f With Your Excellency's permission wg shjdl 
now give a brief recital of our'wojk and of our aims 
finff ideals. Founded in 1905, pur Association did 
not expand its work among the great mass of tk% 
people tilt the 3 'ear 1917, jwhen it realized that the 
most effective way to bring about the improvement 
pf our agriculture was to bring the demonstration 
of improved methods and of the results of modern 

r f 

scientific research to the very door of the farmers: 
a a nd in January 1918,* the Association accordingly 
expanded its work through a system of Branch 
Agricultural Association^ which, beginning from 
Thana Agricultural Associations, have gradually 
developed into smaller and more compact Village 
Agricultural Associations, until now we have no 
lesS than 85 Branch Agricultural Associations 
spread through the villages of, the district, and our 
total transactions are represented bj' a budget 
provision of f?s. 13,000 in the present year. In‘our 
Branch Associations wk have been endeavouring to 
bring together the rich and the poor, the literate 
‘and the illiterate, the conservative and the'progres- 
£ive, so that t the* poor may benefit through joint 
action, and association with the rich, and the 
illiterate and the Conservative may, through the 
medium of yisual demonstration and of the spoken 
woYd passed at the meetings of our Associations, 
come up to the level of the literate and the progres- 
sive, and benefit from the latter’* experience. The 
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results vife have # already achieved* *by treating &ii 
active *an^ infectious spirit <Sf association and, 
co-operation through ot*r villages and a spirit of* 
sflf-hglp and desire «fon* improvement, are.lrtoSt 
gratifying amd cannot, we» believe, .be .measured 
merel\ r through the»value of the improved seeds and 
fnanures and the improved method^ which w| have 
been popularising.or the direct e«jpnomic • Advant- 
ages, great though they afe, which have accrue^ ' 

from their use. l>y attempting to fall forth die 

• 

spirit of self-help and co-operatfon we have made 
considerable progress in , a practical manner 
towards the re-excavation of many irrigation tanks 
which had been lying in a silted, up and neglected 
condition for many generadpns, and we hope to 
make even greater progress»iif this direction in the 
near future. By publishing a*vern«.oular quarterly 
journal we have also been^itfcempting to stimulate 

and co-ordinate theYvork of all our individual 

• . • • 
farmers and our Branch 'Agsoci^tidns. By institut- 
ing, through the generous assistaftce of thf Suri 
Exhibition Committee, two bronze Challenge 
Sheilds for Competition among our Branch Associa*- 
tions we are attempting to create a healthy spjrif 
of emulation among .them. Although the reslTift 
we have already achieved in .this short ‘space of 
time have exceeded our most sahguine hopes, they 
are but little when compared wjth whgit we hope 
to achieve when our organization becomes ‘fully 
matured and expanded. 



t «i. We beg leave here to .express* oi|r gratitude 
to Your Excellerjcy' fc s Government for the re&dy and 
invalu^bfe help and encouragement we have received 
from -the Department 1 of Agriculture and < fr osm 
Your Excellency’s officers at every stage of our 
development. In particular, we^beg to express Our 
gsatefblness *to c the Department of Agriculture fcA 1 * 
giving'tfs three ^Agricult u reel Officers and a Demon- 
strator for each thana and to the Superintendent of 
Agrichlture, tBurdwap Division, and the District 
Agricultural Officer for their most valuable 
assistance. We beg also to express our deep thank- 
fuilne,ss to Your Excellency for Your Excellency’s 
encouraging reference to our movement at fhe 
meeting of the Provincial Agricultural Association 
in July 1918 at the tery outset of our work of 
expansion; to the Efon’bltl Mr. J. G. Cumming, 
C.s t .i.,f c.c.e., i'.c?s., Member of Your Excellency’s 
Executive Council, for his personally encouraging 
us ,at pur last annual, gathering, and to Your 
Excellency’s Gdvefnmept“ for the appreciative 
reference made 1 !© our movement in its Resolution 
of the 7 th June 1919. In particular we have been 
4peply touched with c pride and gratitude at the 
‘public appreciation Your Excellency’s Government 
^pressed in.a rfccent Resolution of the work of 
our President Who has organized and inspired, us 
for combined action* and who has been the life and 
soul of all our activities. 

5. We beg now to submit to Your Excellency 
that, although we depend first and foremost on 



self-help and oo-opersrtion among ourselves? ^wr 
efforts cam gnly be crowned with complete success 
( by* State assistance supplementing them* While, 
therefore, thanking Ypur/Exfcellency’s tjovefnra^nt* 
for all the assist an cfe which, has b£en* £iven *to ps 
and in particular Toy sanctioning the establishment 
W a Demonstration Earm at Stisi, we b$g to 
lay the following prayers lor Your ExcgU&scv^s 
sympathetic consfderation. , 

6. In the first place w£ be<^ to submit that 
the extensive damage caused annually, to agH- 
cultural land and crops owing to the breaches in 
the zamindary embankments along the rivers, of 
this district call for the speedy .repair of tlidse 
embankments. We understand that proposal* for 
the repair for eight of tly? msstf important of these 

embankments have been pending jvith the Public 

• • • 

Works Department for the l^§t five years, and \ve 
pray that not only tiie repair of these embank- 
ments be now taken in. lfand without deftly , # buk 
that the procedure tinde*r the* Einbankmenjt Act 
may be simplified with a view to speedier action 
for the repair of embankmeyts at the instance of 
the tenants whose lands are damaged by successive 
inundations. Further, we beg* # leave to submit 
that, although we hav^ taken up t)je Ve-evavafioh 
of many irrigation tanks by* mutual agreement 
through our Branch Agricultural Associations, 
difficulties are often experienced owipg to some 
of the persons interested in these projects either 
keeping aloof or obstructing them. Difficulty is 
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qts© felt in .financing the work of re p excavation, as 
thfc“ tenants who "have the’ right to irrigation antf 
who are willing c to< undertake the re-excavation are 
iiiostly? not owners of the tanks and cannat, 

c f 1 | * <r f (• 

therefore, be' advanced loans* under ( the present 
provision^ of the Land Improvement "Act. We 
pr.aj', ..therefore, ' that Your Excellency’s Govern^ 
nrcnt .will, consider the desirability of the early 
introduction of ifegislation to assist our voluntary 
efforts in such works of agricultural improvement 
the re-excavation ar.d maintenance of irrigation 
tanks, and the construction and repair of protec- 
tive embankments, and, to authorize the granting 
of " Land Improvement Loans for these purposes 
to *the tenants interested. 

7. We further pr.av that in order to facilitate 

in future the conservation and repair of irrigation 

tan t ks< attd to ‘prevent them from being converted 

into paddy lands to ffie detriment of those having 

irrigation rights in them,.You£ Excellency’s Govern- 
1 \ . * . 1 4 * 

mentv'will direct <a comprehensive record *of 
irrigation rights in thepe tanks to be drawn up 
and maintained after due enquiry. We further 
beg to submit that our Branch Associations are 
tfager to take up many small works of irrigation 
by-«utjlizing rivers 1 and natural streams and that 
the need “for the services of a co'Vnpetent Agricultural, 
Engineer is constantly felt to advise on ( .such 
projects, tHe District Engineer being unable owing 
to pressure ‘of District Board work to give any 
material assistance to us in these masters. We, 
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therefore, pray# that Government* may t>e piea*sefl 
to app«int # a special Agricultural Engineer to 
advise us regarding schemes of irrigation.* We are 
thankful to Your^ E^celTenCy’s # Government # * for 
having sanctioned tHe ‘erection of a §eed # store jit 
each subdivisiomfl Jiead quarter. But we *b?g to 
Submit that as our \\ork is expanc^ng we f<*eJ 
the need for a number, of seed stores * at .either 
centres besides subdivisional headquarters, Qur 
resoui'ces are not sufficient to enabl^ us to «re<;t 
all the seed stores unaided *bv (government, and 
we, therefore, pray that Government may matU 
suitable contribution towaVds the expenses pf 
erecting seed stores at important? centres besides 
subdi visional headquarters. 

8. We beg furthef to submit to Your Excel, 
lency that we have beefl ‘deeply .convinced of the 
impossibility of finally improving t>ilr agnicuiture 
without devising adequate ireans.for remedying 
the evils caused by,# i\nd the waste involved in, 
the excessive fragmentation of** holdings. *©ur 
Branch Associations have been attempting in 

I 0 ° j • 

a small scale to encourage the consolidation of 
holdings, but we feel that the matter is sucla, 
a large and difficult one, involving as it does 
difficulties inherent in our sj'stenl ofdand tenuae* 
and the Hindu and • Muhammadan < Lqtvs of 
Succession, that no satisfactory, progress can# be 
'made towards the consolidation of holdings unless 
facilities be given for it by new legislation, and 
we pray, therefore, that Your Excellency^ Govern- 
ment may give your sympathetic consideration 
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&>, « thfc desirability of enactifig legislation for this 
purpose. For the ,; present we beg to suggest that 
statutory provision may be made to legalise 
consolidation of ‘private hpldings by mutual* 
exchange, of .lands among parties «wi t thont the 
paymerit of any fee for receiving the consent of 
tlie landlords to such consolidation. 

i ‘ * 

9.‘ lastly, ( ;we, beg to submit that, although 
the scheme of Agricultural Middle Schools is 
considered by Government to be yet in an experi- 
sncntal stag£ in 1 - this Presidene}*, it has nowhefe 
a better chance of success than in our district 
where the majority of people are practical agricul- 
turists who have already shown in a practical 
manner their eager desire to fully avail themselves 
of the benefit of such’ instructions. We, therefore, 
pray that Your Excellences Government may be 
plpased 1 to ‘sanction the establishment of an 
Agricultural School "'in "this district in the near 
fata re. «. 

t JfcO. Finally, we thank Your Excellency for, the 
propd privilege given ..to us of presenting Your 
Excellency with this humble address, and we pray 
'pr Your Excellency’s long life, health and 
prosperity. 
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HU Excellency** Reply ty the Add/ease* presented 
at Sun, on lfthjFebruary 1920. 

Gentlemen, 

I have to thank the members' ot tne Disfrict 
Board, the Commissioners of the Municipality, # the 
members of the Afljuman Mozekartu Islajnia and 
the members of the Agricultural Associatiomfor the 
addresses which have just been presefited to me.* 

I 

I have long looked forward to my visit; to yotif 
district, of which I have often heard, though I have 
not up to now found an opportunity of seeing it. 
Your district, though not large iy area, can claitn 
to have given men of ominenge to India ; and .you 
are legitimately proud of yowr Connection with the 
foremost Indian statesman of £he d^v, Lord Sinha, 
and with the two famous po # ets whose names 5'0u 
mention, Jayadeva ap<^ Ghandidas. * The romantic 
love story of the latter »is* well k*iowmto ifie, rfnd. 
I believe I am correct in saying that in his ^iltic 
writings he gave a high spiritual interpretation to 
a cult known as the cult of Sahajia, which had 
proved capable of serious abuse at the hands <3f 
persons of less lofty ideals ttia^j his own. 

^ I am here to-day/«in my capacity as* he Ad oif 
the administration, and I need hardly say ,h ow 
delighted I am to learn from the address of the 
Anjuman Islamia of the cordial relations which 
exist between the officials and the people. I know 
well how much the people of this ‘district are 
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fo/iebted to yoiy District officer, Mr. Dntt. The, 
impetus which has been given to ..agricultural 
progress by tfie ‘foVmatipn of large numbers' of,, 
agricultural societies throughout the district, ovyes 
Ujuch to Mr., Dutt’s guidance Untf inspiration ; and 
it is fitting that it should be in.th'e district of which 
He is«'in cha{*ge<that the head of the Government e^Yi 
Bengal should receive for .the first time an address 
from a body so directly associated with the culti- 
vating clashes as is the District Agricultural 
Association. 

c- O 

Frofn the address of the Municipal and District 
Boards 1 learn that you are alive to the importance 
of modern systems of drainage and water-supply 
in the interests 6f public , health, and you ask for 
assistance from Government* towards the carrying 
out of two schemes 'having these objects in view. 
A Government grant of Rs. 11,000 and a loan of 

t t 

Rs. 22,000 were promised towards the drainage 
, scheme in 1916, and in If/ 18 we expressed our 
readjness to catVy out o,ut promise. At that time, 
however, the Municipal Commissioners were not in 
a p'osition to take up the loan, and I understand 
that they are awaitilig the results of a revision of 
r the assessment before making their application for 
Ibtje. Under, these circumstances we must neces- 
sarily ^bstpont making budget provision until we 
receive a definite, 'application. I believe that the 
drainage /scheme is more urgent than the water- 
works, and I would suggest that the question of 
finahcing the latter should be considered after the 
former has ’ bee'n definite! j r provided i for. . 
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Ther^are other matters bn bejjalf of Which yp& 
ash for Government aicL* I atn afraid that until we 
know the result of the j-epresfentafions Which we 
are making at this % mcyney*t to thj Financial Rela- 
tions Committee \vMch* is considering the financial 
position of the different provinces under the«Rfeform 
Scheme, it is difficult for, me to do *mijch to.m^t 
your wishes. 

You require an infectious diseases vifqrd and 
a female ward as. additions to th* Suri 9adar* 
Hospital, at an estimated cost «f Rs. 7,500 and 
Rs. 6,100, respectively. I have been looking into 

the finances of the hospital, and I notice that tlje 

* 

'Municipality recently reduced its annual contribu- 
tion towards it from Rs. ,1,800 t£> Rs.- 1,200. In 
spite of this the Tiospital authorities fdund 
themselves in a position in* 191,8 tb invest a sum 
of Rs. 6,300. Now the Cpmmissioiter has promised 
a grant of Rs. 2,500 towards ,a female ward, 
provided the balance rfs. 3,600 is raised locally. 
Would it not be possible to # provide the^)alan^e»out l 
of the Rs. 6,300 which was invested, <md so to«earn 
the Rs. 2,500 promised by £he Commissioner?* In 
any case since Government are at present unable to. 
help, 1 shall myself be glad to make a donation and* 
shall arrange for the payment to, the hospital 
authorities of a sum**of Rs. 3,000. 

With regard to your requests to be relieved of 
the cost of maintaining the veterinary staff and the 
health department, l am afraid we cannot do mofe 
than we are doing. I* am told that the lotal 
expenditure *of the District Board on veterinary 
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fdjef is only Rs? ^,600 a year* which »is not a large 
amount. The Board receives from Government in 
the shajfir of tfie < hdgmen£ation grant Rs. 19,060, 
and » veter i n a ry relief is’on'e of,±1ie / objects for yvhich 
this grant 'i$ made. .. 

» C r • 

Wjth regard >to the public ’health officer to be ( 
appointed during the coming year, we are prepared 
to redder soinp assistance as 1 said in December 
last, and provision is being made in the budget for 
this purpose? 

On t,he question of District Board finance 
generally^ I would urge, as l have done on several 
occasions in the. past, that more use should be 
mkde of loans yvhen work necessitating capftal 
expenditure has to be undertaken. 

I am afraid that the same reasons which stand 
in the way of •'Government giving financial assist- 
ance to the hospital, militate against tile fulfilment 
qf the educational schemes / which you have put 
forward, founds- for the re’moyal of the Zilla School 
are wot available ; and the cost of establishing 
a wl ell-equipped Technological School would be 
.considerable. I will* however, have .an enquiry 
<fnade into the possibility of appointing a peripate- 
•fkynstructor, in weaving — a course which we have 
pursued ‘■with successful restflfs in one or two other 
parts of the PresicJ^cy. With regard to Agricul- 
tural schools I am afraid I can only repeat* what 
I have said recently at Rampur-Boalia and at 
Sirajganj, /namely, that before extending the system 
of agricultural vernacular schools we ' must await 
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tjte results pf the experiments now*being rna’de 
Dapca an*d Ohinsura. Iwill.refef tjie question of 
'«a m oallim-t raining sell obi at RampurhaE to the 
Inspector of Schools fo>r ‘his* opinion., 

* # 

I have listened with interest to the statement' 
^hieli you have made of the aims # and activities 
of the Agricultural ‘Association. The work of#the 
Association has bedn viewed yvith Sympathy and 
deep interest by Government, and I am $fla$ to 
learn that you have derived* valuabfe assistance 
from the officers whom we have placed /it yofld 
disposal, as well as encouragement from the interest 
which I myself and the Hon’ble Mr, Cumming have 
„ taken in your progress. 

You call m 3 ' attention *t 0 the damage caused 
to crops and houses by fiver*fJoods, and > r ou urge 
the necessity of the repair of the* cfld zamindari 
embankments and the coastaflctioy of new ones. 
My expert advisers ar?» inclined to think That* the 
Schedule D embankment*oji the # sfiuth side qf*the‘ 
river Ajai should be permanently m«.intained*and 
an extension from Sagorputul to Buxibazar should 
be made. At the same time *they hold that therjj, 
must be an escape to provide for f the case of very ■ 
high floods such as that of 1916? Data to ena &1# 
them to decide upon the extent of *thxs escape are 
not yet complete, owing to tha* /act that the*last 
two years during which observations have been 
in progress have been singularly " free* of heavy 
floods. I fully sympathise with those who liave 
suffered from big floods in the past, and I can 
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frpdefstan'd their impatiencfe of ddaj*. But I am 
.bound to remind them. that experience r haS proved, 
only %o <3 often, tlie danger of constructing embank-, 
fntf^ts without tl^e m6st cartful ^calculation of tfyeir 
possible .effects, and cases are not wanting wliere 
the„er£ction of, embankments!, without the most 
careful scientific investigation, has been responsible 
for* far*- greater evils than those which they were 

f c t 

intended to prevents You also suggest the early 
introduction of legislation to assist 3*011 in effecting 
.agricultural improvements, such as the re-exca<a- 
tion arid maintenance of irrigation tanks and 
Other similar works. ' I hope to be able to introduce 

c 

at Bill within the next few weenies, under the title 
of the Agricultural and Sanitary Improvement 
Bill*' which, I trust, • may become law at no very 
distant date? apd which should prove of real 
assistance to you. Thep 3*011 ask that a compre- 
hensive record pf irrigation rights in tanks should 
be prepared and maintained* This will be done 

< r . t 

by<^he Settlement Department when the district 
comes under ..settlement. I am afraid we cannot 
arrange for an Agricultural Engineer for the district. 
I should have thought the existing District Engineer 
‘should have been able to give all the advice at 
•p^sent required*. And in the matter,, of seed 
stores* ‘Government decided, quite recently, after 
very careful consideration, that such stores, if 
required at places other than subdivisions^ head- 
quarters, should be established and maintained by 
non-official bodies, such as Agricultural and Co- 
operative Societies or local authorities. 
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Govermpeift .are, ©f. course, Weft aware of ^he 
difficulties which are put in th§ >ya y of agricultural 
improvements by the A^es^ive fragnfentatiop^qf 
hfddiflgs. But tM yeal obstacle's •in* the w*ay off 
an alteration in fahis respect are the rigorous laws 
€>J inheritance; and with these 'Government are 
not in a position to interfere. 

The address of the Anjuman Islamia infers tq 
the terms of peace to be imposed Upon Turke\. 
I* have always sympathised with the feelings «of 
the Muhammadans of India in the difficulties in 
which they have been placed by the most ill-advised 
action of the Turkish Government in throwing *iu 
their lot with our enemies apd deliberately ranging 
themselves against us in the 1/ite u^ar; and I have 
never ceased representing 3*mr feelings in the 
proper quarters. But surely when 'j’ou Speftfc .of 
an utter disregard of }’oyf f?£ling» in the decision 
with regard to the*Khali( agd His hyblafiat ,* you 
are # somewhat premature. I. myself haw* no 
knowledge as to what decision, if*any, affecjtiyg 
the Khilafat has finally been arrived at. Indeed, 
so far as I know, no final decision as to the peace" 
terms has ye t been reached; and if, therefey^' 
I were to ask you to # tell me in wlmt partipiflar 
respect your feelings lta'd been utterly disregarded, 
Tam quite certain that you could not do so!’ In 
the meantime you' may rest confidently assured 
that no opportunity has been or is be*ing logt of 
impressing the views and feelings, of the Muham- 
madans of this country upon the British 
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Government in London arid upofi the representa- 
tives of, the A 1 tied. Powers at the Peace Conference 

* f 

invParis. More than that it is not possible foi 
ine td say. "The'address also refers to the possibility 
of legislation being undertaken to sectfre efficient 
management pnd control over charitable and 
religious .endowments. Legislation of this nature 
is pending before the Imperial Legislative Council, 

• and u 3 T du may rest assured that it is not in any 
way designed to interfere with the original wishes 
dfid inteptions of the donors; but, on the contrary, 
to enable effect to be, given to them. 

t 

Now, I have, touched upon the greater number 
of matters which have been brought to my notice 
in 3 , :our addresses; and any,, others to which I may 
not have referred have fee^n 'brought to the notice 
of the departments of Government concerned. 
Nothing would have §iven me greater pleasure 
than to have been able to hand out grants to all 
the deserving objects to , which 3 ’ou have referred. 
I h§Ve been unable to do this for reasons over 
which I have no control. But I am permitted to 
mention that in commemoration of my visit, 
.A generous resident in this neighbourhood, the 
(Raja of Hetamppr, has decided to do two things. 
He has^decidetj -to hand to -me a sum of Rs. 10,000 
for the purpose of constructing a causeway oyer 
the Bakreswar river bv the village of Chinpai — 
a project which vv ill, I am sure, prove of very 
gre&t benefit to the people of the locality. And 
he has decided to hand to Lady Ronaldshay a sum 
of jRs. 2,000 for aiiy charitable purpose which 
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she inav. name; . Her Excellency asks nie to*ma£e 
it ktiovsrti tfiat she proposes to $llot Rs. 1,000 
for improving the water-supply of . tlfe . Leper. 
Agyluui at Banking, «.nd* Rs. I,©0j0 Jo the §ada\ 
Hospital l;ere. I would taltfe this opportunity <of 
extending to the gei*erous donor o£ these* sums the 
profound thanks of J^ady Ronaldshfiy end myself. 

I have already detained you »J;oo lotfg*; but 
I cannot conclude without expressing to .all* of you. 
my sincere appreciation of tjie very*kindly refer- 
ences which you have made to iflvself. Anything 
that I may have been able to do to quicken 
progress along the lines of education, of Locdl 
Selt-Government, or of public health, has been and 

will continue to be with me a labour of love. I am 

. « • • 
being more than repaid by the response which I am 

meeting with in the clistriots • throughout the 

Presidency. To take but a single *exairfyle ,* .tjie 

way in which the Unioi^ # Bcf?irds «of this district 

have set to work is sr source of immense encpufagt*^ 

ment to me. That your 20 working Vflioti 

Committees should have found Rs. 20,000 by* sejf- 

taxation voluntarily’ imposed, shows that their 

members are imbued with a* high sense of civic* 

responsibility, and augurs vyelj for the future' 

success of the "Village Self-Govenfment Act in. Idiis 

part of the Presidency* Equally gratifying is the 

enlightened policy pursued by’ •the District Btftird 

in the matter of public health. I trust that with 

the assistance of all public-spiritfid residents in the 

district, progress may continue ip all directions 

tending to the welfare and contentment of the people, 
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HU Excellency* a Speech at the Birbhum Agricul- 
tural Exhibition, 'Jheld on 1 4th February 1920. 

GfeNT^EMEN, * 

• My first wdrds must be an expression of niv 
satisfaction' at having been Able to accept your 

* • * J* < ' e 

invitation to be present at the opening of your 
.Exhibition this afternoon. The time of the Head of 
the Administration in* Bengal is alwa3 T s very fuljy 
occupied, and it'is impossible for him to accept all 
the invitations which he receives, but I was parti- 
cular ty' anxious, to be present this afternoon for 

reasons which J shall now try to explain. * 

♦ 

f was anxious to show 3*011 that though I am 
not often able- 1 to be* present amongst you in person, 
I do keep a wafchfut and interested eve upon } t ou 
frbm the seat of Government in Calcutta. I have 

, *'• C 

watched with special s/mp« 4 ^y and satisfaction 
' the, quiekenVng of the social impulse which has been 
so njarked a feature of the public life of this district 
during recent years. What do I mean by the words 
“the quickening of , the social impulse”? I mean 
£his — the growing realization by the people that the 
ovfclfare of the indi vidual is bound tip with the wel- 

r j, 

fare "of .the co/nmunity as, 'a whole. When once 
a man has understood that this is so, he realizes 
that if his neighbours suffer, sooner or Idter he 
himself wilj suffer filso and he will be ready, there- 
fore," to work hand in hand with his fellow-men for 
the good Qf sdciety at large, knowiwg, as he will, 
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|hat if society f)rpsper^ he will ptDs'per too.’ TtiTs 
is the grlat. truth upon which the gjeat principle of 
co-operation in all its aspects is based. .Lei me cp.ll* 
yeur .attention fpy a* moment to ^he.iyotto wliicl# 
is inscribed \ipon tlie two ‘medals which I # haVe 
presented for competition tit the Exhif>ij;k)rr— 
** Janani Janmabhutnistha Sargadhpi •Goriashi ” — 
mother and the motherland ar^ higher evfcif than 
heaven itself. What does a* man mean when he 
speaks of his motherland. # He is i*ot thinking, 
stirelv, merely of the earth, the trees, the rivers ayd 
so on which go to make up the particula’r piece of 
country in which he lives. These things .ha ye 
a k^a u tv of their own no doubt, but if a man wjis 
obliged to live amongst them isolated, and cut off 
from the society of histellow-fnen, lie would scarcely 
be likely’ to look upon th*em wjth. feelings of affec- 
tion or respect. No — it is the commlulity of interest 
which binds together tire rfien of a particular 
country which gives fe^l tnganifig to the exjyessjoa 
“one’s motherland,”, and. if a. man would .^ive 
reality to the expression .he can oftty do s<? by 
working hand in hand with all the children of tlieir 
common mother. And after all to have realized the 
existence of a common bond befcwpen rich and popr^ 
between high and low and, indeed "between all sorts 
and conditions of men^ Is but to ha\^f set fojJt upon 
the first rung of the ladder whicA. leads up step* by 
step to the highest knowledge proclaimed by the 
Rishis of this land, knowledge (If the tfnity of all 
life, knowledge of the self or, as some would put it, 
of the “ One*.” The knowledge in short embraced 
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a brief' but? pregnant sentence « aroutjd which 

f * • • £ t- 4 

centres the whole teaching of the^Upamghatls — Tat- 

tvam ax “ thou &rt that,” In this age, however, 

we* have to consic^r the 'material requirements pf 

man. WhaV,is*it from wfiicli we all staffer a t the 

presfrtt' time. Undoubtedly it. is' the high prices 

which* we ha,ve to pay for all the things which we 

require,, Whether it be food or clothing, or articles 

for our comfort*, 'fhe main cause of this state of 

'a(faips is wejl-known. It is due to the fact that 

during the great \var mankind at large has produced 
•” • • • 
an insufficient quantity of all those things which 

i^ankind requires. The remedy then is obvious, 

namely 7 , increased production; and from this 

f ® 

Exhibition -you will learn, many lessons which will 
teach you how this can befet be brought about. 
You will learn, ■‘for example-, that by co-operating 
together, you can produce more at a smaller cost 
thafi you could ( if yGyi each work independently. 
Theq again, you will bene'fit fiVrtn the lessons which 
bre to be derivecKrom the 'experience of others; for 

< t> «; * / . 

exam-pie, it has been discovered that the higher 

la'nd in this district which in the past has too often 

remained waste land can be used with advantage 
* *•* 

,to grow the crop known as groundnut. All those 
tvtfp attend this Exhibition will learn that this is 
so, and, in this and in many* pther ways, therefore, 
all .vyilf be able to benefit from the experience of 
a few. 

I, have now, pefhaps, said enough to show you 
that I am greatly gratified at the progress which 
has been made in this district in the Introduction 
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f>( jo-operajtioii nmongst all clasps for the good’* of 
tlie corfimnnity as a whole $njl to show you also 
that I appreciate the advantages which you ScanWit 
derive from an E^hHjftyoh of thfs.kiud. Yofl will 
now understand ,whyit was’that I w*as st> ayxio’us 
to give you such Encourage mentis I could bj' giy 
presence here amongst t’ou this aftern*oo t n au^l by 
the presentation, vv’hich I have niadf to you, of the 
two medals to which reference has already beeri 
made. My concluding words must* be words W 
gratitude and of congratulation all those wbo 
have worked so hard to make this Exhibition 
a success, and in particular 1 offer my congratula- 
tions to Babu Jyotish * Chandra Chattarji, »of 
Mullarpara, who has been awarded m3' silver njedal 
for the splendM work wlifth* Jie h^s done in the 
cause of agricultural co-openation. You all have 
in \' sincere good wishes for the continued sticc^ .of 
the movement which IjAs •' 'already made such 
splendid progress in $-o<ur' district, and lyhich slfoul^ 
serve as a valuable example to .other districts of 
the Presidency over whiejj I am * privilege^ to 
rule. 
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His Excellency's '.Speech at the laying of the 

Memorial Stone of , fhe Ronaldshay Medical 

School, , Bur/dtoan, on*l$M{ February 1920. 

Gen^Lemen, 

The school 1 of which «I have just laid tht 
comfi’icrKoration, stone, is the first fruits of a policy 
which hrfs recently been adopted by the Govern- 
in/?nt* of Bengal after careful and prolonged con- 
sideration. At this time of the dav, there are nb 
• • 

two opinions as to the need of a large number 
o( medical practitioners for the people of this 
Presidency. That is admitted on all hands, fcmt 
there have* been and possibly there still are 
differences of opinion as -to the best way of meeting 
that need. There are sc/me, for example, who 
suggest »that‘ the best , way of providing the 
Presidency with the 'increased number of doctors 
\yhich it requires, would he Jfy establishing a large 

' 1 f, m t * 

number of comparatively* cheap medical schools 
where instruction would be given in the vernacular. 
Theh again, there are others who, while they 
.agree with us that 'it would be unfortunate to 
Ibwer iii any way the standard which we at 
^’repent demand,'- consider that the right policy 
would bft to concentrate our* efforts upon one great 
centre, the City qf, Calcutta, to increase in that 
city the facilities which already exist for medical 
training *on Western lines. The Government of 
Bengal have adopted neither of these two alterna- 
tives. After most careful consideration, they have 



Redded that the fight poHcy to purslie is* gradual 
to. establish at important centres ^throughout the 
Presidency medical sehosls on modern, lifies. We, 
have «to' take the Responsibility of giving tp.’t'h^ 
medical practitioners, who paSs through oar schools, 
the hall-mark of a 'Degree or of the Licentiate of 
Medicine, and since we have to tak^ that responsi- 
bility, we feel that # we must deni and that ail ‘ttiose 
persons who pass through ouf schools shall attain^ 
a certain minimum standanj of knowledge * and 
efficiency, and the standard which* we have decidgd 
as necessary is the standard which is now "attained 
by the Sub-Assistant Surgeon Class, which reqyuires 
of man that lie should undergo a four years’ 
course of training in our medical schools, the 
medium of instruction being the English language. 
Now, we, as representing the .British Government, 
have a special responsibility' in *tfiis particular 
matter, because of all the** many branches of 
learning which GreAt* Britain* has gwen ,to» the 
people of this country, t*hs scieyce* of Surgery, tmd 
modern Medicine is the one which is ffiost 
distinctively associated with Western civilization. 
This particular branch of learning did not receive 
the same enthusiastic welcome t from the people* 
of this country when it was firSt introduced, »as 
it extended to many, bther branches of Western 
learning. The reason for that imperfectly obvious. 
Modern Surgery requires of a man that he should 
be ready to dissect a corpse — fin idea* that .was 
repulsive’ to the Hindu mind, and it was not until 
comparatively recent years that that scruple was 
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<J#erdbme.' If was in fact* a pypil of 4lie littl^ 
English school t started by a well-known “English- 
man— JVB- pavid flare — fne Calcutta, who first had, 
t*hfe ‘courage to undertake tlws task — Babu Madfwu- 

c •'t ® f # r ^ r H 

Sudan Gypta.; and itj was pnly^ bj r ‘degrees that 
Mr., BTare and, his friends amongst the Hindu 
comrfmnitv oveVcame the prejudice to which I hart? 
referred* a‘nd gradually started ^the people of this 
country * upon the pathway of modern Surgery 
*a/id ‘Medicinf. And ^so I say .we have a special 
responsibility in, this matter, and we do feel thdt 
it is up*' to us to maintain in our Government 
schools a really high* standard of efficiency and 
practice. Well, 'now with regard to the opier 
proposal — Hie proposal th/it we should concentrate 
our ‘efforts upon iner^asin^ the facilities which 
already exist ifi Cylcut'ta— tve considered that, and 
we catna to th« conclusipn that, the right policy 
was no longer t,o encourage students to congregate 
ip Calcutta. Indeed, we are, already suffering from 
the disadvantage?; of anuttdqe number of students 
coming from the mufassal as it is, and we decided, 
therefore, that the right policy was to establish 
jnew schools, not in* Calcutta, but in important 
.Centres in the mufassal itself. Of course I am not 
feliyd to the r obstacles which stand in the way 
of the carrying* out of our i *policj’. So far as the 
standard of education which we demand is 
concerned,, it necessarily involves considerable 
expenditure^ The* man who passes through our 
medical schools requires, a reasonable return when 
he starts practising, for the expensive education 
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which he. has beep through, and it*is* said by*so itft 
that all* tlje medical men, whom we turn out, 

• • I # 

.turn their eyes for that»reason to the.bifj towns, 
w)iere.they expect^to »be*abTe to, obtpin a larger, 
retim aeration* for their services thar> they could 
expect from the country villages. Undoubtedly, 
that is the case; bu,t I* shall look tnore and*more 
in the future, to local self-governing bodies,* such, 
for instance, as District Bosfcds and Unioji Com- 
mittees, to help us in this master. Experiment! awe 
afreadv being made in some parts of the Presidency, 
as a result of which medical practitiohers are 
retained in the villages bv a subsidv from District 
Boards or Union Committees, an*d in that waj% 

I think we shall, as time goes on’, be able to get 
over this particular difficulty. * Then there is another 

* j • 

difficulty in the wa}’ of trte successful carrying out 

of our policy. It is sometimes forgotten that^vje 

cannot establish an efficient fnedical school unless 

ST ^ * • • 

we have a comparatively large hospitfj at^wfticlf, 

the clinical training n&'essary may be given. *^And 

it is largely due to the fact that there did exist in.tlie 

town of Burdwan, — thanks yery largely to the 

past generosity of the Maharajadhiraja Bahadui* 

and his family, — a really first clrfss jnufassal hospital# 

. * * 

that we selected the to^n of Burdwan as the heat 
of our first experiment in the introduction . of 
mufass'al medical schools. As time goes on, no 
doubt, we shall find in other large centres hospitals 
growing up of sufficient size and of a sufficiently 
higher standard to enable us by degrees to 
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establish 'other* medical schools. • The .Surgeon- 
General has already expressed his gratitude to the 
Maharajadhiraja 'Bahadur for the great assistance 
Which' he has rendered us in the establishment .of 

r * fr 4 * t t w 

this school. „ He has< referred* to the* fact that he 
at pnce came forward and provided ns which the 
lamb which, was necessary for the building, ami 
I v?'dujd t add my own personal thanks, as well 
as the thanks of the Government of Bengal, to the 
expression gf gratitude to the Maharajadhiraja 
Bahadur which, fell from the lips of the Surgeo'n- 
General/ But the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur has 
pot been satisfied with that. I am privileged to 
make an announcement this morning to the effect 
that the Mahavajadhirgia Bahadur is about to 
hand over to Government file sum of Rs. • 10,000 
for the purpose of en'dowvng a course of lectures 
at the new medical school when it Ts completed, 
up6n one of the endemic diseases from which 
Bengal suffers — Malaria, K afa-Azar, or whatever 
disease may be considered most suitable. Let me 
aggin, therefore, offer to him the most profound 
thanks of Government for this additional act of 
generosity upon his part. There is one other act 
of, courtesy lor which 1 have to expr-ess to him 

my personal thanks. He has invited me to allow 

, <• . _ > 

my name to be associated with the new school, 
and he has offered, in the event of my accepting his 
proposal, to place jn the portico of the new build- 
ing a, marble bust of myself. Well, gentlemen, it 
is characteristic' of the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur 
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that, whjle he has in reality dpne practichlly eve^r- 
£hing himself, he should desire.'that some other 
person Vnarne should be pssocfathd with hi%good # 
wprk„and I accept ltvost,* gratefully the charijlitig 
compliment wliicfi *he 'desires to pay to^me, and 
I am most willing* that my name may be associated 
kith the school. It is, indeed, a matter, of suprerfie 
satisfaction to me to know that such ^ffort’^ as 
I have been able ^o make to» start* the people of 
this Presidency upon a career of improved health, * 
have met with recognition and with support and 
encouragement from the leading men • of this 
Presidencj'. I remember a little more than tw£ 
years ago, when replying to the address presented 
to me by the District Board, I stated that one of 
the objects which I had laid clown as one of those 
which I desired to see aohiev£d ’ duridg the term of 
my office, was a big improvement »in the ppblic 
health of the Presidency. £Iq,one is more conscious 
than I am of the* littte*tha!t I have been able to, do. 
But we do feel that we have at least aroused, the* 
interest of the public in matters of public health, 
and I take no little pride and pleasurfe in the desire 
which has b?en expressed that* my name should be 
associated with a project of this kind. 
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Hi $ Excellency’s • Speech at the BarrachpOre Path 
$ckool Prize-giving, on 20th February 1920. 

Gentlemen, 

1 t 

I -am delighted to welcome the Head Master 

« ‘ f - , • 

and «the pupils of the Barrat'kpore Park School 
at the prize distribution once wore. It has given 
t me great pleasure on the last two occasions and 
rfow for the third time to see you happily enjoy irjg 
yeurselves in th'e grounds of Government House. 

The Head Master in his address referred to 

the origin of t^e school, and I know that you 

pride yourselves jthat y T Our school has in the p'ast 

been, under the immediate ej-e of the Viceroy and 

latterly of th£ Governors, of Bengal. 

* , 

I^ecently Lceme across some interesting letters 
Written tit the time tjje ^chool was founded by the 
sister of "Lord Auckland With whom the idea 
‘originated. * It ssems to me you might be interested 
to h^ar what ghe liad to say about the foundation 
of your school. 1 * 

Writing in 1836‘ she says: — 

“ George i§ gping to build a scnool, at his 
own private expense, for native children, 
and 1 we went to c look for a corner of 
the Pjurk to put it in.” 

As ypt\ know, t they were successful in finding 
a corner and your school now stands on the spot 
which was then ‘chosen. 
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Writifig in ’November of the, 'same year,*sBe 
says : — 

“George is building a school in a corals 
of, tht**‘ Parle at, Barrtackpore, upon* 
*Captaih ^Cunningham’s pfan *and the 
schoolmaster^ is to betaken frorf^ tbe 
Hindu College, and to teach »the iittle 
Barraclfporeans Epglish? The school 
promises to be a very pretty building.” 

Then she writes another letter on Easter 
Sunday in the following year 

“George’s new school has been open^thi# 
last fortnight, and sortie of the little 
native boys .already head *a fable in 
one syllable, it* is astonishing how 

« • l § 

quick they ate wtifn , they choose to 
learn.” 

One more letter I \yill i;<J!ad*and one of particular 

interest to us this afternoon— for it showis ihal 

« • *• 
the boys in those days* were as fond of Shakespeare 

, as I'ou are to-day. What stye says is'this : — 

“ We have a gentleman here, a great school 
niau, who is come to examine George’^' 
school for prizes. • It is astonishing ’ 
what those boys have'Iedrnt in.thVee 
years — common labourers’ sons— »but the 
native children haVe a passion* ’for 
school; the first class arc mad about 
Shakespeare, which to my mind jloes 
ttyem great credit. Some of them are 
getting places now in European shops, 
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and s one in an bffice, which jias made 

* » * I • | 

the^ school more popular jhrfh ever*” 

thought you ^ wpbld find these letters of 
interest a t ‘th/? present da,}*. 

,ln‘ the course of the Repost read by the Head" 
Master I learned that parties t of the boys are taken 
to ‘Calcutta and shown places of historical and 

• O t ■ €' # 

other interest in the citv. I noticed that one 

t 

pf the plapes visited was .the Eden Gardens. 
Miss Eden was Lord Auckland’s sister and fhe 
writer of these letters, and it was she and her sister 
.yvho founded the Gahdens and after whose name 
they are called* 

I congratulate }-pu 'ori ( an excellent academic 
record. That, ten l}oy4 went up for Matriculation, 
that all passed and that nine passed in the first 
division, is *a e performance of which all may be 
justly proud. 

•jL&st yvar J„commfcnfce9 on the excellent way 
in v^hich Engjish ?s taught in this school, and fresh 
proof of this is to be found in the fact that a boV 
from this school stfood first in the subject of 
English among all the boys from the Presidency 
Division who wjjbr^ candidates for the Matricula- 
tion ‘Examination, and was'awarded the University 

medal* 

■ * * 

We have listened with pleasure to recitations 
in Sanskrit, Bengali, Urdu and last, but not least, 
in English, and I congratulate all who recited. 
1 was asked to select the boy whom I thought 




retited ir^ English best. I thought* the‘boy*w1^o 
represented J&fa^k Antony should be placed first, 
.^because I thought his pronunciation £yid*iqtona- 
ti$n jvere a little^ b«tte/ than .the # others* # *£fl<! # 
on this ground, and this* ground alon^, 1 pwarded 
him first prize, but all did well, an^ I congrfttujate 
tVe Head Master that* the school* ccmtinues t!b 
enjoy such excellent jtuition in the* English 
language. 

My final word is also one # of congratulatibn-*- 
tlfis - time on the excellent discipline observ^b 
throughout the year — and on the excellent* way in 
which all boj-s and masters alike celebrated # th«* 
-restoration of peace and the triufnphant victory 
of Great Britain and lies Allies. 



His Excellency*, s Speech at the Convocation of the 
Eastern Bengal SaraSioat Samaj, Dacca ; on /<!»•' 
March JP2Q.' 

, it ‘gives me great pleasure to preside once more 
tlve Animal ‘Convocation of the Eastern Bengal 
Sar&swaf Sarngj, and to* be able to congratulate 
its members upon a year of successful work. With 
them I deplore the loss which the Samaj has sus- 
tained by the death of some of its most emineht 
adherents. 

« 

* r .Mention is made in the report, which has just 

bfen read, of the aspirations of the Samaj. .The 

future of tlie Samaj hap, indeed, been a subject of 

sporadic discussion for ‘some time past, and as a 

result of these discussions 'certain definite requests 

h,aye n6w been put forward which may be 

summarized asfollovvs 

, ' * 

(1) Xhe grant to .the -Samaj of independence 

and a celf-ccntairted existence. 

(2) Recognition .by Government of the’ titles 

conferred by the Samaj. 

(3) An increase in the annual grant for sti- 

pends and honoraria at present made 

by Government .to the Samaj. 

(4) 1'her provision ' of a habitation and 

library' for the Samaj’s use. 

, « 

Let ,mp deal with these four matters one by 
onef With regard to No. (1), if by independence 
and a self-contained existence is meant something 



, wlhich thq Samaj does Yiot already# {tbssess, I'ha^e 
failed to fmderstand what that something is. The 
jSamaj is already free to carry outfits wo/kVvithout 
interference by Government. Indefd the on1y # p*oYi- # 
J:rol exerci§ec> by Government over the /tffairs ®f 
the Samaj is in the shape of the conditions 

0 ® A 

ordinarily imposed yi oonnection witl* its gfant- 
in-aid. 

If, however, the suggestion is that the* Samaj 
should be accorded* an official statu?, similar tb 
that possessed by the Calcutta Sanskrit ^Associa* 
tion, then I am afraid it is otje which is impossible 
of fulfilment. And in this connection it is desinab1£* 
that I should explain precisely what the position «f 
the Calcutta Sanskrit ^ssfleiation is. 

After the creation ofth*e Presidency of Bengal 
the Government of Bengal felt th^ need «f spme 
authoritative body to adrisg* thejn on matters 
affecting Sanskrit education, and as a result of 
certain recommend atq>n£ made fty a confejance' 
appointed to consider the question in*1913, decided 
to establish a body which would comprise a laVge 
and representative deliberative convocation of 
pandits from all parts of Bengal and Assam, and an 

executive council of 17 members? .exclusive of* a‘ 

• * * • • 

President and Secretary? A council Vontaifling an 
equal number of pandits fronj*.East and West 
Bengafwas duly created by Government by a reso- 
lution dated January the 21s<?, 1918? and jthis 
council was charged with the duties of acting as 
general: agent and adviser of Government in all 
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letters connected with indigenous, Sanskrit learn- 
ing, of conducting, examinations, of awarding titles, 
and of performing dther juries formerly performed ■ 
by <th^ Sanskrit Examination Board which it had 
succeeded. ' Th4 convocation ^hich was to form the 
delibfcrative part of the new aufhdrity has also since 
bteraformetj arwf consists gf 500 pandits from all 
part of Bengal and A ssapi. Of these 500 pandits 
241 are from Westeri? Bengal awl 259 from Eastern 
Bengal and ^ssam. I may add that it was the 
intention of the gouncil to summon the convocation 
t6 meet during the present month, but owing to 
various unforeseen difficulties the meeting has been 
postponed and will take place, I hope, later in J:he 
year. This new«bod 3 r consisting of the council and 
the convocation to which I have referred, is known 
as the Calcutta Sanskrit Association. And I hope 
that th^ verydjyief explanation which I have given 
of its origin and of K the duties which have been 
pssigned to it will have made ^t clear that since its 
percqnnel is d r/i'wn fro, pi' all k parts of Bengal and 

Assdm, and ‘since it has been definitelv made 

< ‘ * *' - 

responsible by Government for the discharge of 
pertain specified duties throughout tht whole, not 
only of Bengal but of Assam as well, it would now 
be' quite impossible to set up a second body for the 
same purpose. , Thjs could only be done by dividing 
up tbe area now served by the Calcutta Sanskrit 
Association and setting up a second body to, per-- 
form the same duties for a specified area ; in .other 
words, by separating Eastern Bengal from the 
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remainder of Bengal *§ind Assam,# dnd creafingf a 

second Ubdy to act as the agent # and adviser of 

Government for that particular &rea. But if that. 

• • • * 
vy#re done, it is obvjoue that the pandits of Eastern 

Bengal, vvljo^ioxv fo*rm so lrfrge and .important *a 

nart of both the convocation and tjie council the 

Calcutta Sanskrit Association, would have to \vit\i- 

draw from that bodv. And even if. t thought ^hat 

• * • 0 ^ 

such a division of territory, with the establishment 
of two equal authorities in olace oh the existing 
authority, was in the best interests of sanskjij: 
learning, which I do not, I know well "that the 
pandits of Eastern Bengal would not be willing t** 
seegde from the Calcutta Association ; for they 
themselves said so quite. definitely at *the confer- 
ence held in 1913. 

The question of the recognition V? Government 
of Sanskrit titles is bound uj**withthe question of 
the jurisdiction of the .Cal^uttA Sanskrit A sswc > J w- 
tion. That Association, *a§ I lu^ve*already pojftted 
out, has been definitely charged with* the functions 
of the Sanskrit Examination Board which it has 
superseded. • As the agent of Government through- 
out the Presidency it alone i^ pharged with Jhe 
dut}’ of holding the Sanskrit Title*Examination.* if 
m a} 7 be said in reply t»\his that th^ titles c*qfnferred 
by* other Sanskrit bodies differ**in their character 
from those conferred bv the Calcutta* Sanskrit 
Association, and might, therefor^, be re<?o£ttiz<Ml by 
Government without prejudice to the authority ot 
the latter body. To such an argument I would 
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reply,* that if •Qovernment '•were to make itsdf 
responsible for the", titles conferred fiv othensanskrit 
bodiesjb'would haVe'to demand adequate represent- 
sftfdn upon their ^xectrfciv^s ; .and this would ,me^n 
a. degree of. control* bv GoVerhmeut which the 
Sarrta^ 'is unwilHng to accept, and which Govern- 
ment’on their part are not prepared to undertake? 
Morf“'©wr*if Government were to grant their official 
recognition to {he titles conferred bv the Eastern 

r f 

Bjengal Sarajfwat Samaj, they could not withhold 

it in the case <?f otlier similar bodies, such, for 

example, *as the Bibudha Janani Sabha ofNawadip, 

Qr the Dharma SabhA of Mymensingh, or of any 

other of the bodies which do now, or mav in the 
« _ # • 
future, hold title examinations of their own. 

P 

It may fye said ,, that the Eastern Bengal 
Saraswat Samaj 'can urge a legitimate claim to 
exceptional treatment, because before the creation 
of the Presidency of Bengal.,, in 1911, they had 
/fxpectati&no of, developing 'into a provincial 
autfibrity for the Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Asspm, with functions similar to those exercised by 
the Calcutta Sanskrit Association in the new Presi- 
ftency. I am ready to agree that to ’ this extent 
£he position of the. Samaj does differ from that of 
other* si { milaf associations jt\ the Presidency; and 
this difference .is tparked by Government by the 

concession to the Samaj of a Government grant. 

* N 

First»l&t me explain the nature of the financial 
support which # is given by Government for the 
encouragement of indigenous Sanskrit learning in 
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general. # This .support takes twp •forms — ficsf^a 
5um*of niontfy distributed annually in the shape of 
retvards to pandits and students*wlio are successful 
at the First and Secoiu] Sanskrit and Title E\!in>i na- 
tions held bv,the Calcutta Sanskrit* Association fts 
the agent* of Government; and, secondly # sum 
^mounting to Rs. 10,p00 a year, wljich is'TJisfl'i- 
buted among necessitous. to/s as such. Tfys.la.tter 
suin is entirely distinct from tjie* firsft sum •which is 
devoted to rewards and stipends, and should not be? 
confused with it. The first* sum # is open to the 

pandits and students associated with tl*e Eastern 

• 

Bengal Saraswat Samaj cm precisely the same 
terms as to all other • pandits and students* To 
advise us on the distribution ot the second sum, 
namely, the Rs. 10,04)0 fo.r*. tofo, yve appointed in 
1918 an eminent sanskyitfst,* Mahaihahopadhvaya 
Pandit Kali Prasanna Bhattacharj^a, as inspector 
of Tols. He is still engage^ upon his worl* T>f 
inspection, and in t*he nteantune the grant is dis- 
tributed in accordance* with the reconfmernlalyons* 
of the Calcutta Sanskrit* Association. It crwinot 
be said that Eastern Beirg?il has trot been faii'h' 
treated by that body, for it has so far received 

Rs. 6,000 out of the total of Rs. 10,000 available. * 

• • • 

Now I come to the matter of exceptional trgaC 
men t for the Eastern Bengal Saraswat Safnaj. In 
addition to the grants to*which,l.ha*ve just refar-red, 
we make a special grant to the Samaj itself which 
we make to no other Sanskrit* association. .The 
amount of this grant is Rs. 2,400 a year, and* it is 
distributed by the Samaj in rewards and stipends 
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gi^fen »on the results of its own examinations. To 
thlis extent, therefore, we do now recognize* th? 
examinations held «by the Sam aj in a way m whfdti 
\vfc recognize the examinations of no other similar 
body,* and \Ve db lay ourselves ‘op'Sn to*the criticism, 
that by granting public revenues to one particular 
sttoiaj we do place it in a position which is uniqu£ 
amotfg Jhc samajes of Bengal. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that it wcfald'be, extremely ‘difficult for us to 
‘increase this special grant without laying ourselves 
open to the charge; fii 4 st, that we were giving public 
lhbney which is badly wanted by the Calcutta 
Sanskrit Association for the furtherance of Sanskrit 
learning in the .Presidency as a whole to one 
favoured sa,maj in the interest of a limited number 
of toJs ; and, secondly, .llpat we were showing undue 
favour to one .‘samaf < co*the exclusion of all the 

other samaje% of the Presidency. Moreover, in 
« * * ( “ 
nfaking their request for an increased grant the 

Samaj has expressed a dfesire»,to be relieved of the 

ebncJitiSn which* is attached to all grants-in-aid, 

namely, that qf raising an equivalent amount from 

other sources. 1 If we “ were to agree to such a 

request, it would be tantamount to our agreeing to 

f?hance the Samaj entirelj- out of public money — 

» bourse which if v/ould be impossible for us to 

justify., 

Ihe last recfuegl, made is that the Samaj should 
be provided with an habitation and library, and 
this seenre «to me «to rest upon solider ground, in 
that ‘it might possibly be worked in with a scheme 
for establishing a department of sanskritic studies 
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at the new Uqivergity. I propo^a to *refes ttys 
rfcquCst to the officer wlio is wo/king out plans in 
preparation for the new University, so that, it may 
lie submitted to the JJni^reraity authorities* when 
they come into elfistente. I. hope* that they wjH 
find it possible t6 invite the co-operation »<ff^ the 
3|pmaj in the formation pf such a department as the 
University Commission hqd in mind. 

I have dealt with this matter at som5 Jength, 
because there seems, to have been sorge misundeg- 
sttmding as to the relative positions of the Eastern 
Bengal Saraswat Samaj and the Calciitta # Sanskri£ 
Association, and, indeed, al 1 explained earlier,, 
I myself have had some difficulty in understanding 
what exactly the Samjij have* in mind when 
they pray for independence ‘and* a self-contained 
existence. I hope I lmve*succeeded in* making clear 
the difference which necessarily exist# bet wee i\ the 
two bodies and the reasons.»for J:hat difference. 
And l also hope tliat4hjdomg sO I have not ^regtecj 
an impression that I ^o ftoj: attaCh due valua to' 
the admirable work which the Eastern Baigal 
Saraswat Samaj is doing. I do *not for biie 

moment underestimate the debt which all lovers of 

•• 

Sanskrit owe to the Samaj, and, # indeed, when not* 
long ago I lmd the great satisfaction gnd pleasgr^ 
of conferring upon tUtf President of the^Samaj, 
Pandit Shashibhushan • Smri/y*afna, m public 
durbar the title of Mahamahopadbyaya, I felt that 
I was not only conferring upon a ripe scholar^the 
reward of his industry and scholarship, but that 
I was also paying through him a well deserved 
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cqpipJimeitt to £he Samaj of whic^i 'he was Presi- 
dent. May 1 say, too, tliat profoundly as I Valu^ 
for its «own sake * the title of Darshanambtidhi 

l 'V* t t * < 

wmch\von have 4 been» gfl^od .enough to confe^ upon 
irne, I* value* It ktill n>ore as < ft ’Striking indication 
that ‘I ‘have earned the respect ahd the commenda- 
tion «*of so. eminent an association of lovers «A‘ 
Sanskrit foaming as the pastern Bengal Sara swat 
Samaj. *1 ani,Yndeed, proud to think that I am the 
first.of all thj? Rulers of Bengal to receive at your 
hands so signal /in honour. To this expression of 
iny gratitude I would add but one word. In 
getting forth the grounds upon which the selection 
o£ this particular title has been based, you refer to 
tile question w,hich I ventured to put to the 
pandits at last 3 r ear’s. ‘Convocation. That question 
was in connection r wcth pertain difficulties which 
I had experienced 'in ‘accepting the idealistic monism 
pat ‘forward by SankarU in his commentary upon 
the Vedanta SutrasWs'g. cojnplete explanation of 
yhe * uijiverge. My difficulty* Was due to what 
a p [tea red to me tp be t a weak link in the chain of 
his ftasoning? and I had hoped that I might have 
received some assistance from you. If mj r own 
reasoning was based upon a misunderstanding of 
what Sankara taught, I should have been glad to 
<iave had my misunderstanding removed. Or if 
I had* jnyself teen led into* drawing false conclu- 
sions from fallacious premises, I should have been 
grateful, had my error been pointed out?- May 
I still hope for your help and guidance in the 
matter? 
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Mia Excellency's Speech at the % J*rtte Distribution 
of the Dacca College, , on t 2nd March 1920. 

Ladies and (5entj.emen, 

I am glad to h*ave been able* once agsenf 
accept the invitatio'n extended to me, by. jour 
Principal to be present at vour aurfynl pri^e distri- 
bution. The report which has just been read 
contains much thafredounds fco the. Credit of thfe 
college, though some little also, 1 regret to sayp 
which must be a source of pa ip to all who have thfc 
welfare of the college at heart. I refer, of course?* 
to "the unfortunate breaches of discipline which 

have occurred during, thfc past year. 

• • 

One would like to beljeve that the».cases of those 
students who were expelled for endeavouring to 
pass their examinations* by ^unfair means were 
isolated cases, arid ,*hat*with, th<Tir expulsion the 
stain had been remove'd ,fi*om the, college Vecord*« 
But* the existence of evidence thftt a large nujnber 
of students had intended* Using unfair means to 
assist them through their examinations and were 
only prevented from doing so bj r the vigilance oTJ 
those who were conducting tlfei^, is ominous, afticl 
suggests a regrettable, absence of*jectitu(Jie,©n the 
part of an appreciable number jaf persons. * Let us 
hope that this is a lapse from tfie*high traditions of 
the college which will not be repeated. , 

f « 

Now I turn to other matters. When I addressed 
you last yeaf I pointed out that, though tl\e report 
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of tlfe IJpiverfcity Commission- had not •then bay 1 
published, we rpig'ht safely assume that \>fe ?houl|| 
find in it a r detailecl scheme for the establishment n(j 

r f ^ 

the Jong-exj^ected Unfversitw of Dacca. The «repQj*t 
Iras since been published, and the sth^me is now 
before' us, and, the legislation necessary to give 
efiect to it'is £ven now bekig forged in the Imperfcd 

Legislative Council at Delhi. 

0 

JLocal opinion is well represented upon the Select 
Committee which i& considering the 'Bill in the 
Arsons ,of Hon’ble Nawab Syed Nawab AH 
Chaudhuri and the •> Hon’ble Rai Lalit Mohan 
Chattarji Bahadur, Principal of the Jaganath 
College, \yho has been appointed to the Imperial 
Legislative Council fo.f the purpose of giving the 
expert educational' ‘opiiyon of Dacca, special 
facilities for yn/iking itself felt in the framing of 
the measure. a 

,In ^ome quarters — thougli not, I think, in Dacca 
— there has been a disposition to criticize Govern- 
ment for the kaste with which they have proceeded 
with the necessary legislation. It is certainly 
difficult to please everybody, for, until the report 
t>f the Commission had been published and legisla- 
f tiQn to give .effect to their recommendations was 
introduced, the criticism to- which we had become 
accustomed was hot that we proceeded with too 
great haste, but on the contrary that we were 
guilty of unconscionable delay. I myself felt that 
there was some force in the criticism, and I stated 
last year that, so far as the Government of Bengal 



were concerned „ these should be no farther* avoidable 
delay. 1 think I may claim that*! am acting up to 
( ffiy word. The Bill will,,! hope, become law .before, 
the end of the present sno>a*th,*and,we shall tiled 'be 
legally entitled to tall ^ all the steps .necessary to 
bring the University into being.. But mdgfi.will 
ftave to be done which must necessmdlyi take time, 
and realizing this, we have not waited until the 

passing of the Bill to begin work ; we havd, in fact, 

** • 

been at work upon a number of preliminaries for 
several months past ; and it will,* perhaps, be of 
interest to you to know how we now Stand. 

.To start with, we appointed a Special Officer fo 
devote the whole of his time to tli*e task of assist- 
ing us'in carrying through all the immense amount 
of preliminary work tef be dpne before the new 
University can actually’ cpine intoVkisteirce. • Let 

me mention some of the nir#ttofs upon which we are 

^ * 

engaged. There is first of.all the questioned site# 
and of buildings. A care Ail. calculation has algcfiadv 
been made of the additional houses which wfll be 

i i 4 • 

required for the University Staff. I need not 
trouble you with the details of our calculation ; thg 
net result of it has been to show $h a t we shall hqve 
to add to the houses, already* available, some 
*"36 residences at an estimated cost o1*appro£jmately 
Six lakhs of rupees. An ehaborafe plan of the future 
University site has been prepared and in my 
capacity of prospective Chancellcfr I an r Ais week 
engaged in studying the plan upon the actual site 
itself, with a*view to arriving ait a decision on the 
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question -of lay out. c l atp' also tnkirig 
advantage of nfy present visit to ‘ confer witli 
a representative of' a big and well known firm 
v/hicbj.l hope, may undei;ta^e the necessary,, build- 
ing. I need' hardly add, perhaps, - ’ in tkis connection 
that ‘ we are of opinion thqt the provision of 
sanitary conveniences, including a sewerage schenefe 
for tijeJJniversity area, is one of the first things to 
be taker, in hand,' and that this is receiving our 
most careful consideration. 

• ( 

Then apart ‘from the question of accommoda- 
tion for the University staff, is that of the lecture 
tooros and students’ hostels. We are arranging at 

tlve start for the establishment of three halls— ‘the 

r ^ 

Dacca Hall, the Moslem Ha{], and 1|pe Jagannath 
Hall. The Da^ca HalljwiJl, of course, be the phoenix 
which has been * picturesquely described by 
lVJ.r t Turher as Rising from the ashes of A’our own 
funeral pyre. For the other s two halls new build- 
ings* w j?l beyequired, and for these sites have been 
selected and are being - submitted to me for. my 
approval. 

Of course the land which will .become the 
University area and the buildings thereon are at 
present the property of Government, and existing 
buildings, such *as the old Secretariat, are occupied 
by fjovernment offipes. But yon can rely upon me 
in my capacity of Head of the Government meeting 
myself in my capacity of prospective Chancellor of 
the University in a friendly and generous spirit* 
Indeed the adjustments which will ‘be necessary 



before isve can* Jiand, these properties to the fatujtf 
Wiivfersity afre occupying our attention at the 
present moment. 


Of course there are a great* many o£her matters, 
which will, hhve ?o 1>e dealt* with after, the BH1 
passes. The various bodies which .will be clanged 
\rtth the control of the* new University will have 
to be brought into being ;»a suitable staff will* fiave 
to be recruited ; intermediate colleges will Tifive to 
be established and. arrangements nmde for * the 
co*ntrol of intermediate education and the condujf; 
of the examination which will give entrance to ths 
new University'. Financial provision is being tpade* 
in tjje coming budget for many of the requirement^, 
such as buildings to which I ,have already referred, 
and no time will be lost ift ^pushing on with all 
these matters. 


It is obvious, however, in view of all that 
has to be done that Jt toouIQ be Quite impossible 
to brill g the new University into £xist«nce toy *thS, 
beginning of the codlings ^academical year ; • and 
what we have to aim at,* therefore, is to h^ive 
the University ready by the beginning, of the 
following academical year, that is to say, by July* 
1921. I hope we shall succeed ki doing this; bu^ 
we shall require the .whole-hearted ’co-ogeuatfon 
of, all to enable us to* do so. 

Whtn addressing j'ou last year I foreshadowed 
some of the advantages to the oause of education 
generally and to the student community of Eastern 
Bengal in particular, which, I hope, ’to see following 
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to individual Heading 'under expert ‘guidance* \yjll 
give’ to UuiyerSity education a nevjj value, and to 
^PUtudftnt ft new inte*est and stimtilufin*his. 
work.* ;The residential vch&raefter of tbe;^Sdvv 
University .will or itself givtf a new. meaning to 
University education which cap, only b^, folly 
understood, perhaps, by persons who*have them- 
selves enjoyed the advantages . of fespidcfitial 
Universities, such, for example, as $iose of .Oxford 
and Cambridge. It would, ^indeed,* be easy to 
expatiate at great length upon th* vast differences 
between the existing system and that which will 
Come into being with the *new University. Bufc 
all .these things are set forth with great vigour 
in the report of the University Commission itself, 
and if I might offer a wojcf'of ddvice to all who 

° l • t ( § 

are interested in the changes .which *are about to 
be made, it would be tjjat, befcUte* jumping to 
hasty conclusions upon the #mattgr, they should 
devotg a little of their feisurC to making^ thetry- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with ttie consents’ 
of tliat most excellent document itsalf. 
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m &ctsdlfnt&*9 Addn Mf /• Bab* Ram i*t $&Rm 
aft the c GopernfmAt Houu Ganhft Jpliarty, 

Dacca, pn 2nd March* (SSik 

<* <■ 

Fabu* Ram c LajJ Sarkar, r 

i' <• have much pleasure in complying with the 
request bf the 'Government of feurma to hand to 
you f this Certificate of Honour and gold watch. 
You joined Government Service in the year 1889 
and served as a Sul?- Assistant Surgeon in several 
stations in Burma. >Tou spent over ten years on 
foreign service as Medical Officer of the British 
Consulate at Tengyueh and the several British 
Consuls under whom votr served have spoken 
most highly of your* ability and character. The 
Ambassador p.t Peking wrote very favourably 
about your serviceg. You satisfactorily carried 
put your duties as Superintendent of the Jail at 
’ My^naungf In consideration of your long, faithful 
and aneri toriG us service, His Honour the Lieutenant- 
Governor of' Burma has awarded to you this 
Certificate of Honour and this gold watch.' It gives 
me particular pleasure to hand these to you, 
because by a strange coincidence I myself chanced 
to meet you seme years ago in a distant corner of 
the .world beyo'nd the confines of the Indian Empire. 
I remember well just 13 years ago, coming after 
many months of solitary travel in the less acces- 
sible portions of the Chinese Empire, to the town 
of Tengyueh, some days’ journey front the Burmese 
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frontier. Above all J remember # finding then! a 
fellow-sujjjeot of* His Majesty in the shape of an 
Indian -Medical Practitioner: • . Ydu, tqp, .may, 
•perhaps, remember the .arrival of the ^ngHsti* 
traveller, for. tbev^ppearanqe o? ?in* Englishman 
was a rare*thing *n ^th'e town of Tengyueh. • You 
v^ere the Medical Practitioner, %nd # I was the 
English traveller. Thus after many years do^fate 
decree that the paths by whigh* w® travel should 

cross once more. The heartiness of mv cohgratu-* 

• ' • 

lotions to you on this recognftion # of your services 
is all the greater by reason of the .previotiS 
acquaintance which I can thus claim with you 
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Hi* Excellency l* Speech on the occasion of opmmg 
* th* Social Service Exhibition at Dacca, on 3rd** 
' March ,1920. 

Ladas' and Gentleman, 

t am de'iiglited to find f myself among you all 
once mdre for the purpose 1 of opening your second 
Social Service Exhibition. I was greatly struck 
lS.st year with the interest and enthusiasm which 
tv, ere aroused the Exhibition which you then 

held ; but I felt that it, must be left to time to show 
\vhether this was the outcome of a mere ephemeral 
impulse or whether it was an indication of a deeper 
and more permanent movement. 1 have now little 
doubt myself that tfiis Exhibition and its prede- 
cessor of last yeal are the outward expression of a 
and* living* force which is stirring the hearts 
and minds of 'the p'eople of this neighbourhood. 
And I f.m cpnfirmed in this belief bv a number of 

,« *> if 

indications of a desire on the 'part of many to serve 
their fellowmhn which, have come to mv notice. 

c, ^ * *' 

To begin with, there are a number of Associations 
jn Dacca and its neighbourhood which have come 
into existence independently, the object of all of 
which is one form or another of social service. 
Th«re ‘^are the “People’s ' Association ”, “The 
Industrial Association ”, The Cottage and Home 
Industrie^ Association ”, “ The Agricultural Deve- 
lopipent'C'ommittee of the District Board”, “ The 
Temperance Association ”, “ The Sevasram Samiti ” 




find “ The Ratnjkrislwa Mission .The 
dll these prganizsft ions is a clear indication of a fer- 
ment in the public mind ; ^and tfeenay safeUr take it 
for granted l think, that the promoters of tlxeExha 
bition, whether ccfrthwoflsly or not* ar? primarily 
striving to 'provide fpr the force, which is animating 
djl these bodies, the meaps of self-expre§sion whiffh 
it is demanding. The Exhibition of last j^e*p*.5nay, 
indeed, be said to Vfiave been decided *on and carried 
through almost in the teeth of the better jurlgmerp: 
of.those who were responsible* for # it. There were 
not a few of those who promoted it wluo openlv 
expressed their misgivings a»toits fa#. We nov\, 
know that the force which was instinctively* im- 
pelling them onwards was a truer *guide.than then* 
unaided judgment. The Exhibition was an tinqftali- 
fied success. One of its ny>*t #t i*i k i n g*» fe a t u res was 
tlie extent to which it was patroi^scd by; ladies. 

1 am told that never, within .the memory of th*e 
oldest inhabitant, haj* su<?h a gathering of ladies 
taken place. It is said#tiia*t on oach bf t^ two 
day* set aside for their visits, from Jhree to •four 
thousand ladies attended. • The Exhibition, - indeed, 
with its popular lectures on sanitation and'hvgiene, 
on education, on scientific agriculture, and oi? 
co-operation, played the part of ai\ educational sjim 
sending forth ray's in all direction^ and bringing^ 
enlightenment to many ^ mind *hitherto wrapped 
in the darkness of ignorance. 

The strength of this spirit of social* service of 
which I have spoken, was given an opportunity * of 
manifesting itself, when the destructive cyclone of 
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September last *swept over* the- (Jiktriet, lea vi tig 
havoc and disaster in its trail. I 'haVe heeii'tofft 
by ,an e^-witnessof the devoted and self-sncrifiemg^ 
way in which the stwdetj ts ,at school and police 
wjent to work, ‘clearing aw‘ay*rffin, rendering first 
aid, Vescuing men, women qnd Children who had 
fffllew victiqis to the fur}’ - , of the storm, carrying 
the uoyntled and infirm to hospital, and cremating 
the dead. With* all these indications of the 
strength of t^iis spirit before me, I do not think that 
it will be contend to stop at Exhibitions. The Exhi- 
bition hitherto held has served to open the eyes of 
many to tfi^hmount that they have to learn before 
they* can hope to tackle successfully the immense 
social problems which await solution. Knowledge 
has ‘first to be acquired , by tlfose who desire to serve 
their country/ and tins ‘Same knowledge has then 
to he diffused \)tj them among the people at large. 
Hcfw, for example, ran you expect the un- 
enlightened villager to° change the habits of 
lifc-tfme ifi order to rid hiihgelf of the hookworm 
that* is sapping Ins vitality — a parasite of w*hich 
hfe has in all 1 probability never even heard. And 
how carryou expect those who desire to serve him, 
?o bring home to him the absolute necessity of his 
departing fromo the immemorial habits of his 
people, * unless© they themselves have first made 
thenjsefves ac<JuajSjted with the nature of the 
disease and so are able to explain to bim in 
a manner, in which he can easily understand the 
reasbns which make it imperative that he should 
do so. Much * knowledge can be * acquired by 



ft visit tci an axhibition like' "this * But tlhose* who 
hav't profuojted* it : will be the first # to assert that 
,the next step in advance must be the crejitit)n.of ‘an. 
organization for the purpose *of providing ft .o 6 ns ; 
tant streaiy <ff knowledge at which ail tljose^ who 
desire to serve their fellowmen maj' drinl*,. *and 
fflr stimulating among* them a d?sire to piake 
personal investigations into the # conditionsf rtf life 
prevailing in their midst. *A central * library, 
museum and institute might jonstitiute the centre 
of such an organization, while the formation •°f 
study circles, especially among the student conv 
muni tv, which must rapidly increase in munbers- 
with the establishment of a university, migtyt 
constitute one of its main activities. * I should 
imagine that the members />l* all the associations 
which 1 have mentioned, woyld. gratefully avail 
themselves of the facilities thusf* provided • for 
acquiring knowledge and cam^Jaring the results of 
their various experieifce^s, sipce this could b^ dong 
without in any way iptef faring until the ainy? or 
working of the particular societies tft which the3’ 
belonged. Such an organization would, indeed, 
become a fount of knowledge atid a clearing hous^ 
of experience for all who cared to # avail themselves* 
of it. I do not venture to put f0rft9.rd.the idea •in* 
any greater detail, because I know til at thcTge with, 
locftl knowledge are more eompe/ant’to do so <tnd 
are, indeed, already engaged in thrashing ont a plan. 

This particular field of worlj is essentially 
one for priva’te enterprise ; but while I think that 
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Ggvernmettt as, such should stand pside $nd allo*v 
private enterprise\full play, I can a# tile siting , ^Sitle 


ass.ure you that wt Shall ty&tch your progress 
Vfroetfdly and S3* mpafehetjc e£*e, and that npthijig 
vvfill give us' greater pleasure to see our officers 
co-ode rating whole-heartedly, With 3 r ou. The 
ertthusiastiq and hardworking Secretaries of las\ 
yeauk , exhibition, Mr, Noble and Professor 
Satyendra Nath Efhadra, have keen devoting their 
attention tq an advance in the direction which 
I have described- W*hen the former returns front 
ft ft absence in Europe, he will no doubt throw 
himself once more into the task which he has 


espoused. Meanwhile Professor Satyendra Nath 
Bhadra is gallantly earning on the work, and for' 
much of the labour w latch haS been required to pro- 
mote this sec'ond Exhibition, we are indebted to 
hint;, Tq him.qs to all those who have w*orked so 
Willingly and so^ hard 1 1 pffer on your behalf both 
3*our congratulations and ybur thanks. I now 
•cJecbar^ this* Exhibition opeh. 
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His Excellency's Speech at thn Meeting of the 
Governors of La ^hiartiniere College , IfeldAa 
Government Hbuse ; Calcutta, *on* flth Starch 
1920 . 

[. Appreciation of hlr. •Arden- Wood's services .5 

•_ 

Gentlemen, 

This is the last meeting of the Governors of l^i 
Martiniere at which Mr. ^rden«Wood will be 
present, for he leaves shortly for England at tTje 
close of a long and meritorious career as an Educat- 
ionalist of a high order in Info a.* I am not quite 
sure how long ago it wa^ that th* yx>i>ng student 
of Christ Church, Oxford^ ‘-first? turned his *eyes 
eastward and sought in»tfiis*couptr5 f a field for his 
activities. He came to # La Marriiitere from, the 
College in Coocli Behar, «an^ he .soon made *h*s 
influence felt in the appointment of Principal wjiich 
he was offered in 189^ ^utd which 4ie hits held^cver* 
since. Under his guidance the school was one of 
the first of the Europeati schools t*o break aWay 
from the limitations of the* European ‘Schools’ 

Code as it then was, and so long as the old idea of 

• • • 

limiting a school to a narrow curriculum prevailed? 
La Martiniere took jk> assistance* from «Govern-v 
m%nt. A rapprochement* bet wjfcn the school , and 
the Education Department took place .in 1907, 
when, the then Director of Public Instruction, 
Sir Archdale Earle, arranged for a grant enabling 
the school td develop on satisfactory, lines.''- > IJnder 



Wood’s guidance and Inspiration tfoe school, 
has nfltde steady, progress and is *a^ lift* present 
time q nd o u b tedlv* o h e of /.he best boys’ schools for. 
Europeans in thf whole®, of .India. 

As Governors of the« school, it is with 

« t 

Mr.. Wood’s educational activities that we ar^ 
prim'arity cfttic<?rned ; but \te are all of ns aware <V 
his ptiWic work outside the Principal’s office and 
the ckyss-room. H£ has always taken a keen 
iatefest in the future of those. who pass through 
his hands and fie has been a life long friend of tfie 
domiciled* and Anglo-Indian community. I myself 
speedily realized the importance of the part which 
he was playing ill this connection ; and I took, an 
early opportunity of nominating him a Member of 
the Bengal Legislative Council — a body of which lie 
has proved hiiiisehf a.valualile member. 

t Ther£ must**be many,* too, who will recall the 
work which he did fdf tile University as a member 
qf tke 1/rst ijenate which vv^s constituted after the 
passing of the Indian Universities Act. 

t 

Governors of La Martiniere, we are anxious 
to provide Mr. Wood with some token of our 
‘appreciation of his services. We have presented 
‘the school with *a ‘photograph of its Principal 
which, was utiveded by the Lord Bishop a few days 
Ago. And I n<?w Jiave the pleasure of handing to 
Mr. Arden-Wood a‘ dheque for £200, with onr best 
thanks for his past services, and with our hearty 
good, wishes to him for his future welfare.j 
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His Excellency's Speech at the * unveiling of Lord ' 

Carmichael's Portrait j n the Legislative Council • 

Chamber,* Goipxgfhetft HouSe 0 Calcutta,’ on 

13th March 1$20. 

IBaharajadhiraja Bahadur and Gentlemen* 

I need hardly sav thak it gives ipe th£ greatest 
pleasure and satisfaction to ftccedi? to th£ request 
which has just been made to me t® unveil ’this 
pftrtrait. The portrait, as the • Maharaja has 
mentioned, has been presented by the nftn-officfgl 
Members of the Legislative "Council, as a token of 
thejr affection and regard for Lord ’Carmichael, it 
is, perhaps, too early to fcjrm any final estimate of 
the value of Lord Carmj.clrael’S administration. 
His five years were year^oT a strpnubus cliaracter 
when there were many problems to/aee wsthiij his 
own sphere of jurisdiction, *w|jile nearly the wh*ofe 
of that period suffered from t he’d isad vantage, i^hat 
it was overshadowed by the great convulsion 
outside which was shaking to its very foundations 
the complex structure of civilization "which labori- 
ously and fov so many centuries humanity had been 
building up. But though we at the present time 
are too close to the five years of Lerd QarmichaeJ’s* 
administration to judge* of them in true perspective. 
— that must be left for th® histotf an of the future — 
yet we*can say without fear of contradiction that 
Lord Carmichael’s administration will,’ for, all 
time, stand as a landmark in the history of Bengal. 
Lord CarmiChael was appointed to inaugurate 



i^ia&w His appoi«tnjent # itself ■&:££ the 

outcome of sweeping changes. These hfftl .been tlte 

annulm^it of Tha Partition of Bengal : there h*wt 

Veen the removal of. the Capital from Calcutta: 

• • • • ■ ■ 
there* had Been the ele.vatioft of'ttye Pi*>vi«ce to tne 

stattlsof* a Presidency; and the cneation # of Govern- 

nient * by sl governor in Council in place £f 

Govrffnjnent by a Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

It would be idle td pretend that'these changes met 

’witlj universal approbation. There were many 

persons connected v?ith Eastern Bengal who felt 

tltat they were losing much that had been theirs 

when Eastern. Bengal was a separate Province. 

TJhefe w’ere many who resented deeply the removal 

of the capital %of India from this city. Lord 

Carmichael possessed # precisely those qualities 

which were mpiired *to* yieet the situation with 

which he wa^f^ced.* There will be few, I think, 

vtlflo will deny that ^vith his extraordinary patience 

and accessibility ? hi,s genfality, his tact, his kindli- 

*£es£, £nd his §krewd YgpUcitv, derived perhaps 

fromj his qncestr/, for probing to the heart of* the 

problems with which* lie was faced, he achieved 

a measure of success which, perhaps, few men in 

his position could have achieved in pouring balm 

jipbn many a sthalting wound. 

f 

Tbdse same qualifications enabled him to 
achieve a t striking measure of success in smother 
direction, success to which I, as his successor, . can 
testify with profound gratitude and satisfaction. 

I refer to his success in bringing men of all classes, 



of all creeds «|hd of ajl communities to a letter 

upckr8tartdi.i|r yf 6ne*. another’s, joints* of vie\f. 

AnjI if I "might* perhaps, toucji *fos one moment 

etpon'a more personal sfcpect, I* would say: tWn't « 

Lord garmichael qjpde* jnftnv* friends avpongst»*all. 

communities in Bengal? There can be few «neqjT>ei*s 

of this . Council, I Should imagine^ whohavem<jt 

erfjoved the privilege «and the advaifta^fe, not only 

of his friendship, bi^t also bf his jfindlv amf sound 

advice, and I think I may say without hesitation 

that when at the close of fiv<^ strenuous yea is eff 

office at a time, as I have pointed out, of gre^ti 

difficult v he left this country, he did so without 
- * • 

leaving a single enemy behind. That is a great 
success for any man in Lord Carmichael’s positic&i 
to have won. 

Now it only remains tfbr* me tob # express my 
satisfaction at having been inifiteH to perform thb 
ceremony of unveiling this portrait. Ttis eminently 
fitting that, as the %st Governor *of Bengal, his 
portrait should hang in # the Beygpil *Legitya£ivc* , 
Council Chamber. I Wave seen the portrait, ait3 it 
may be, perhaps, that many of you, will miss £he 
kindly and humorous twinkle # of the ey^ which, 

I am sure, * you constantly noticed in Lord* 
Carmichael in the flesh, but with t*hat one possible^ 
•defect I believe the portrait will be ’regarded *as 
a good likeness of the Fate Governor, of this* Presi-’ 
dency and one which the \lembfers of this Council 
will be proud to have hung upon its (Chamber’s 
walls. 



Hu Excellency’^ address to the Bdy Scoute in 

Government House, * Calcutta, on 13th March 
4920. 

Officers and 'Members or 'the Boy Scouts <®f 
Bengal-*- 

It just £w® years ago that I held your first 
rally 'in the grounds of Government House to 
inaugurate *and place on a recognized footing ^he 
Lndian Boy Scout movement in this cit3 r . It was 
U matter of some regret to me that circumstances 
'necessitated the creation of a separate organiza- 
tion. I should % like to have thought that eVery 
Boy Scout in thjs city was a member of the same 
organization,, but since, that was not possible, the 
next best thing ‘to* do was to create a responsible 
organization 'as like d's possible to the Baden- 
Powell organization ‘to *take. charge of the Indian 
©oy Jj’eoutf. TJje partition wall between the two 
organizations is, -I am hap'py to say, a very thin 
Qne, and I hope that* if we go on knocking at it 
long et\pugh, it m^y fall down altogether. But 
-whether that be so or not, the thing that really 
^matters is that the spirit which animates the Boy 
Scfonts in the two organizations should be the same. 
'I am delighted tp find from the reports which 
I have received that the spirit which animates 
the Bengal Boy Scouts is identical with the spirit 
whyih animates the Baden-Powell Boy Scouts. 
I would take this opportunity of congratulating 



bdth the officdr^ and the fioy Scants themeelv^ 
ujtan 4 the* splendid progress which they have macfe 
during the past two y^ars, tJ«t *only are $f>V 
in<y-ea§in*g in numbers, *but yon are stSadily 
increasing in «ffici8(?ey 1 * I had great .pleasure* lasyt' 
summer in* receiving; jx report to the effect "that 
some seven Boy Scouts, had already qualified fdhr 
the honour of the title “ povernor’s Scout. ’J ^am 
delighted to congratulate them # to-ilay upon their 
success, and I gather from the inforn^ation*I have 
received from the various Scoutmasters this after- 
noon that it will not be long before I shallhafe* 

• 

the pleasure of congratulating an appreciable^ 
additional number upon winning .the %ame fitlf. 
It only remains for me to express. my ver 3 r 
deep appreciation of • the .djamter in which »the 
Scoutmasters and Assistant* Scoutfaasteps have 
thrown themselves into their vijsk. Without 
whole-hearted and effici^nt # . service from dhfe 
Scoutmasters the 0Oy "Scout lyovement could 
not possibly flourish, ^dnd 1 attribute ^the :iucpess j 
which this movement has already attained, =»very 
largely, if not mainly, to* the enthusiastic way fn 
which the Scputmasters and their Assistants have 
thrown their whole heart and soul into the move-5 
ment, and devoted a great de*alaof their valuable? 
time towards making^*it a success* I co«Jd*not 
possibly conclude these* few ^remarks without 
expressing to your District Commissioner in parti- 
cular, Mr. Kirkham, my gratitude for all that he 
has done for you. I am certain that the trfbve- 
ment is now’on a thoroughly sound footing and 



ifi&tMt will *s5iow steady, pft)gj-efes as.tfie ^ears* 
roll by. It is ^ movement which 1ia% ti^mendottB 
potentialities for*good, apd I am certainthat thost* 
wRa have^ thrown ih tfeem lot with it wilMive.to 
be ^rotvi of* the day on which tfiey associated 
themselves with so admirable a ' movement. I 
congratulate *you all, and offer you my sincere 
gooM wishes .for your * continued progress and 
succesg.' 



of the Board of the Bengal Agncqltdrab 

Department , o^l&th htarch t9%0« 

Gentlemen, 

This is the first annual meeting*of 4:he recently 
established Board of i>lie Bengal AgVieulfural 
Department; and it will cleaf the *air pf ’jjossible^ 
misconceptions, if I explain first of «dl what? the 
precise nature of this newly formed»6ody is. First t 
let me explain what it is not. It is not, dor has i£ 
any direct connection with, tlie Provincial Agricul* 
tural Association of Bengal, and it must no£, 
therefore, be confused vyith thsft body. When 
addressing the meni lifers that Association in 
July 1918, I mentioned* som<^ respetts in which 
I thought that its organization, ai*d "consequently 
its working, had proved defective, and I now hope 
that it will undergo** such ^chafigos as will fit ij 
to become the provincial branch* of *the ^p/iHan* 
Agricultural Society — a new society whieh is Being 
formed on the lines of 'the Royal Agricultural 
Society of Great Britain. AS such it w*ould be % 
essentially a non-official body, ancl^ it would be not* 
an advisory but an active, organisation, assisting* 
the progress of agriculture by doing things with . 
its own funds. 

The* Board of the Agricultural Department, on 
the other - hand, with which we are * primarily 
concerned to-da 3 *, has been established for a differ- 
ent purpose. * Its functions are wholly advisory. 
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1^ will devote 'its energies to c the scjen tifiq solution 
of the agricultural problems pecidiaV to Bengal 
and wiK advise Government with regard to them., 
If dpnsists of tht principal agricultural ejcperts,of 
the province; but it invites ‘^ie cO-operation of 
others' both Qfficial and u®n-official, who can 
render it assistance. It will, hold annual confer- 
encesw-rof which this is *the first — to which large 
landholders, fepresfcntative agriculturists, repre- 
sentatives of allied trades and others interested 
in rural development will be invited as visitors 
to take part in its deliberations. It will also 
Convene committees such, for example, as Cotton 
or Jute Committees, to sit at any time during 
the year to which will .be- invited visitors whose 
presence is necessary for thg discussion of matters 
with which the p.articularcommittee is concerned. 

' By the constitution' of these two bodies— the 
Provincial Branch 'oh-' the, Indian Agricultural 
'Society and the Board of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Bengal-" we have reached a definite stage 
in <the evolution of our organization for promoting 
the development of, agriculture in the Presidency; 
and it is not inappropriate, therefore, that I should 
take this opportunity provided by the inaugural 
mettipg of the Board, to review briefly the policy 
whjlch we have been pursuing in the matter of 
agriculture in recent years and the results which 
we have so far achieved. This seems to rae to be 
all the more desirable, because I doubt if any 
Department of Government has been the subject 
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of more # unfin^tructed criticism •than* ha# the 
Department *of* Agriculture. 

To make clear the* reason^ und^rl/ingr ouii 
present policy which «I sfiall* define iij # a mt>pient, 
a reference^ i S necessary to fhe past.actjvities of 
Government in the sphere of agriculture. \ good 
deal of energy was devoted by Government tq-the 
development of agriculture during the ‘closing 
quarter of the 19th century. ‘This energy ^xerted 
itself mainly in attempts to # organise the ptiblvc 
interested. The actual results achieved so far a§ 
the advancement of the industry is conceriied, weue 
practically nil. The period was productive* 
hovvever, of one valuable lessoif, namely, thflt 
there is nothing to be gained bj- organizing the 

public, unless there i^ sonjething definite for* the 

# • • • 

public when organized to dc^ in ‘other* words, 
that experiment must precede denfartstration .and 
that research is essential before any real advance 
can be made through propaganda. This Jiauing 
at last been realized,, a •rational ’policy, naipely, 
that of promoting research and then giving Vide 
publicity to the conclusion^ to be drawn from *the 
experiments made, was adopted, and Lord turzon’s # 
Government established the Indian Agricultural* 
Service in 1904-1905 and proceeded jto recruit to* it* 
specialists trained Jn Jfil branches of agrit/iltural 
science. The earlier vea#s under tlie new policy 
were necessarily devoted almost exclusively to 
research with the result that the public* Sh.w lktle 

of the activities of tlie new service and the 

• *> 

pessimists* arfiong the critics began to shake their 
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h$ad»iu gl 0011131 satisfactiotfatewh^t* they; regarded 
as* the failure of the experts and tkef vindication 3f 
their ov;n dismal lucubrations- The cultivator 
himself, however, is not <$low to recognize a,gof>d 
thing when he sees ‘it, arid about the year 1910 
the r ftrst fruits of the experiments of tfie scientists 
b'egan to <jome to his notice. When he realize! 
that^sys a result of these experiments greatly 
improved races of “his staple crops were forth- 
cpming, he djd not fail to take advantage of them 
with the result, that to-day “pure line” cultures, 
as they are called, of many of the principal Indian 
props are being grown literally on millions of 
a<cres throughout the Continent. 

r 

Briefly,' then', our policy has been directed, 
firstly, towards the * discovery and production of 
improved varieties of seed, and secondly, towards 
the creation of machinery for its wide distribution, 
or, to put it more concisely still, to “research 
followed by demonstration.” Let me touch on 
each. of these two, aspects cf our policy. 

. , Research .work has now been in progress at 
the Government Farm at Dacca for a number of 
•years past, and this branch of our policy is firmly 
^established. It -has already been productive of 
remarkable results. Ouy scientists naturally - 
devoted their, attention first of all to the two 
staple crops of Bengal, rice and jute. 

c 

One < of the greatest rice-producing tracts in 
the world, extending over an area of more than 
20 . bullion acres, lies round the bead of the 
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Bay ot Bengal. ijevsntv per cenj* ot »tne »toyu 
rtiltivatefl area In ^Bengal is, ii\* fact, under rice. 
Here then ftras a splendid field «for investigation, 
’and the scientists took fall .advantage of ft. .By* 
a’ process of*sele<Jkfou Mr. Hector, *wnd was un^i* 
recently tfte Eetmomic Botanist at Dacca? ^has 
Produced two varieties # of rice, both of,whicli ha^e 
a yield largely in excess, of the average yi«Sd of 
the varieties ordinarily grown*in*Be«gal. iThe first 
of these, known as Indrasail, is a transplanted * 
ajnan, and in Eastern anti Northern Bengal 

yields about 3 inaunds an acre more •than t?ie 

• 

average of the local varieties. The scond, knowij 
as Kataktara, is an aus paddy.. The success pf 
these two seeds is proved by theflemapd for them 
which exists among the cujfjvators. I have «een 

it stated from time to -time* that file demand is 

* . • • • . 

great, because the seed is given away — ay indica- 
tion that there are stifl # tipinstructed persftifs 
among our critics. # <Had* the\*. tajeen the trouble 
to ascertain the facts, ins£e&d of juyipiifg recidt^slt'* 
to groundless conclusions, they \Voulcl lyive kijown 
that the rules lay down thfit no attempt is to be 
made to undersell the market and that the seed is, 
therefore, sold at commercial rates. The following, 
facts will, perhaps, be of inter£st*.to them. Th£se> 
two varieties were gro^n last year, on a ^ifttrter 
of a million acres with Hie result »that thV fqod- 

'V ™ ^ • * 

supply was increased by something like seven and- 
a-half lakhs of maunds of grain, jvorth §0, lakhs of 
rupees. There* is every reason to expect thaf the 
area of distribution and the. consequent increase 



in, yield ttiH fee added tb Readily, fear .bv jfeaV, 

abid tiiere is an &vcntual prospect, *a§ a •resdlt iSf 

the. policy whfch*we ha“ge adopted, of the fobd- 

siipply. of rice ijt Bengal being increased by V* 

chores of mauhds of padVly*, *Ncorth at present 

price! 24 crores of rupees. , A similar story can 

b£ told of, jute. The variety known as Kakym 

Bonfhai, Which t has been .produced at the farm at 

Dacca by a process of selection, yields on the 

r aye rage aboyt 2 maunds of fibre more per acre 

than the average local races; and the demand for 

the seed 1 of this variety already outstrips the 

supply. In 1918-19, this selected jute was grown 

on an area of *100,000 acres and the increased 
, r ... • 
yield of fibre oiv this area is estimated to have 

beeif- 250,000 mounds,, worth Rs. 20,00,000. The 

type of jute < mopt' , suit&bJe to Western Bengal is 

now under investigation, and th£re seems to be 

no' reason why the t eventual increase should not 

amoun£ to 5,Q0O,000 ‘maUnds of fibre, worth 

'probably fdur crores of rupees. 

'There are ‘other problems of importance to be 
tackled ‘by the research workers, such as the 
selection of rabi seed, the determination of the 
chemical analysis of the soil in different parts of 
the TPjjasidencyt, the fertiliseVs most suited to the 
different soils,* tfyfe investigation of diseases in 
plants, st\eh as the Ufra disease, and the - introduc- 
tion of new crops in tracts which have hitherto 
been c barren. The recent introduction of ground- 
nut in the higher lands of Western Bengal is the 
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most 3trik«ig*example»so far of what can be dijne 
Hi this fetter cdnhpetfon. All these problems are 
receiving Attention, bat wh&fr f have* said is 
sufficient to show thgit this branch of our jjolicy*- 
namelv research, Jtfhs already receiVe<3 'remarkable 
justification, and* that the time has come to* push 
bn with the other branph — namely ,*derponstr»^i<fn. 
This aspect of our policy has received nrtiqh Atten- 
tion from the Hon’ble Mr. •CiimPning for some 
time past. To make known to tlje cultivatiy*? 
classes the results of the work pf the scientists 

and to enable them to benefit from i^ we r£fv 

r 

upon propaganda by a net work of officials^ 

upon demonstrations carried out upon farms 

maintained for the purpose; upon the distribution 

of seed from a net work of.&ed stores ; uponngri- 

cultural education; and hist, 'but Aot le^st, upon 

non-official co-operation with us. « # Witli regard to 

the first of these agencies, we .have now a DistYitt 

Agricultural Officer fix efery d^styict, and ye have 

receiitlj r decided to Create a lower •subordinate 

service of demonstrators, ‘one to bp attached to 

each thana. It has been • fefund by experience that 

there is a class of bhadralok which w^ll make 

suitable practical demonstrators, and we propose^ 

therefore, that this service should be recruited 

from bhadralok of thfs class and from the *$ulti- 

• § • 
vators themselves after t a proper draining a 

central research station. 

Then with regard to demonstration farms, *it is 
our intention to establish such fariAs at the rate of 
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tlqte *or four year, untibw^haveone in every 
district in the^residency . ‘ ^c‘ feate Wins at 

Rajshahi, and ftaugpur, and is ve manhge private 
fa'wijs $t Burdwan, , Kalian p^ng, and at Gosaba in 
the 24-Parga‘nafc. *. La>st yea*r w4<staried to estab- 
lish new farms in Mymensingh^Camilla And Bogra. 
This year we ajre taking t^e, matter up in Baka£ 
ganj^p^bna and Suri. We invite District Boards 
to co-operate with 41 s in this pVogramme, and in 
‘return Vor assistance from them in the shape of 

# * f 

land and of money, ' we offer them a share in the 
lfi&nagement subject, of course, to the professional 
^ontrol of the department. We have established 
se^d 'stores at .each district headquarters, and 
\vh propose to do so at each subdivisional head- 
quarters as well.* In.'the matter of education we 
are paying attention ‘to* tlj,e provision of courses in 
practical* agrjpqlture as distinct from courses of 
a* more theoretical character, and we are opening 
two vernacular agricultural schools at Dacca and 
(^hinsura. Xhe prospectus of the Dacca School 
has IJeen issued, aild the' school itself started on' the 
15th of January last, fn.the event of these schools 
proving *a success, it is our intention to start 
similar schools in other districts. We are also 
establishing an a^rittiltural institute at Dacca, the 

* 0 t (fir 

object r pf wniph is to giv*e persons, who have 
already' received a ^food general education, a practi- 
cal training in agriculture up to the highest 
standard* ^The coprse which is still under consider- 
ation will be designed to fi t a man for a career as 
a l^nd .agent dr for service in the •Agricultural 



Department, founds have been allotted ffnd orders 

hflvtf issued* f<Sr* the acquisition of land in the 

neighbourhood of the Go^ernmdnt farm at Dacca. 

# ♦ ' * • ’ .-^' c 

Finally, I comp^o* private effort, #4nd fn* this* 
connection , I* wopld refer to the view »whjch T. 
expressed when adfTitssing the members «f *tlje 
Provincial Agricultural 'Association* in 'July lifl.8, 
that n on-official ^ffyrt could be mpst*advant&g*eous- 
ly organized by the creation of a large number of 
Agricultural Associations, e?vh cov^ing a conf- 
paratively small area. That vietv had already, 
been accepted in the district of Birbhum and ha* 
since been acted upon in the district of Faridpur. 1- 
I have recently had an opportunity of seeing feu* 
myself the working of the Agricultural Associations 
in Birbhum, and I have rib ^hfsitatjon in saying 
that all that I saw theFe full*' confirms me in the 
view which I expressed in 1918. 

With similar org/mizdtions* syread ov$r the 
Presidency and with thte same spirit of corpora- 
tion, 'not only between the p’eople'andjGovernment, 
but between different classed of the'people theuf- 
selves which I found prevailing in Birbhurft, I see 
the dawn of a splendid and a most prosperous 
future for what must always be t\e greatest of $1 
India’s industries. The control of this* .great 
industry will shortly be tr/uisfen^d from the hajids 
of those at present holding it to a Minister more 
directly responsible to the people* themselves than 
any member of the Government as we have kndwn 
it up to the present time. Mr. Cumming may 



justly cl^kn that when the timq comes he will ha,ful 
over to the new*. Minister! whoever* he* mat bfc, 
a’ department* which has "achieved ‘far-reaching 
Ve6«lt§ of* solid and pjernianent worth to the* 
‘tjeming cifltivhtors of the soft* an d» an organiza- 
tion ‘proved by experience to 4 be best fitted to the 
requirements pf Bengal, ,and capable of steads 
expapsjon as time and circumstances may demand. 
For this happy sthte of affairs 'great credit is due 
to tjie director and acting Director of Agriculture, 
to the scientist^ and other officers of the depart- 
ment. Biut credit is also in no small measure due 
^to the conscientious and able way in which 
tylr.‘ Camming Jbas administered the trust com- 
mitted to Jiis ci\re ; and we should be altogether 
lacking in a sense* of gratitude, if we failed to give 
expression toAdie appreciation which is his due. 



Hu EjeceUenqy's §freech at the Priie-thnng of the 
Ben gat Veterinary College, on $6tH March 

1920 . 


Gentlemen, 

This is not the first time I havs visited ‘the 
Veterinary College, though this i» *the first tiine # 
I have been present at your annual prize 'distribiv 

tion. On the occasion of my last visit I made/ 

• • 

a thorough inspection of the college and hospital, 
and I was able to judge for tflyself'as to the 

improvements which wfere required. I was abld to 

• • • • 

get one improvement effected. almost a»t once, 
namely, the construction ,of the wfall wlflch was 
required to enclose the compound along the north- 

* j 

west side of the rodd. # Other reqfuiregientS^ sticlj 
as a,new house for the Principal, ,st*U await funds 
becoming available; but th<% money jiecessary feer 
the erection of a new pavilion ^n the play r ground 
has been found and the building h'as, I ‘believe, just ; 
been completed. Another matter which was, 
•brought to my notice at,the time of’piy inspection, 
was the want of a second,, Imperial Service Offiqer. 
A second officer, Mr. Kerr, arrived yesterday after 
an absence of five years from India, though he will 
be required at first to act for Colonel Simth who 

. 9 

is going on leave. I am glad that it has been 
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fcy^nci possible* to increase the, pay’ *of the Veteri- 
nary Assistants V*ul Inspectors, ‘the •former frofh 
Rs. 30 rising by qtiibquennial increments i)f Rs. *10 
t*o.R^ 70 to an initial* pay of Rs. 50 risijig by 
spnifar inciVmehts to«Rs. 100 ' ^#(ul the latter from 
an iflitia^ pay of Rs. 70 risiry* to Rs. *150 to an 
iifitml’pav pf Rs. 100 rising by annual increment 
of Rfe. ,5* to Rs. 175. I, have also learned with 
satisfaction oh th*e steady increase in the number 
’of students at the college from 96 five years ago 
to 158 at the prysent*time. Of this latter figure* I 
fiflte that 64 come from Bengal as against 94 
from other parts of ‘India. The class of person 
lqokuig to this, profession for a career is also 
sHowing improvement. For example, five years 
ago* there were wily matriculates among those 
admitted, wlkfreas "tltere gre now 48, and during 

the current .vear a candidate who held the 

• *• • 

certificate of the .Intermediate in Arts was 
admitted. 

'the cultivators are showing an increasing 
appreciation Of the w^irk of the Department "and 
are readily accepting inoculation of # their cattle 
against contagious diseases. It is all the more 
desirable, therefore,* that the sanctioned strength 
of Wtgsinary Assistants fos*district work, namely, 
18Q„ sliould be worked yip to. This is a matter 
for the District Boards; and I hope it will tiot be 
long before these bodies see theiy way to bring the 
actual present strength which is roughly .100 up to 
the^ sanctioned ‘strength of 180. • 
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Now, # it on1j£ remains for me to* offer "the pri^e- 
vfinriers *nv "h^rty, congratulations and to wish 
them well *in their future Careers. ^Thev {ire 
enjbai^cing upon career^ which must be of immense 
value to a country^ tvlfich depends* so largely, as 
does India* upon* agriculture for # the livelihood 
a«id the prosperity of its peoples.* 
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f£s Excellence’s’. Speech at the ofiening*of Child - 

Welfare Exhibition, Tpwn Hall, on 27th March m i 

iho. " 

Ladies Xnd 'Gentlemen, - 
*' ^Jt'is being, brought lupine to me almost daifY 
thali.a, very great deal of the ill-health and conse- 
quent mortality fVcxn which tile people of Bengal 
suffer is - attributable to ignorance of the causes 

I « , 

of disease and of tne simple measures which an 
litany cases would prove sufficient to remove 
»£hem. 

I'lie number* of deaths reported in Bengal last 
year was 1,641,411, a l.arge proportion of which 
waS due to proven ta,ble disease. For example, 
an outbreak ©f Cholera at*the Ganga Saugor Mela, 
which iv-ed ngver ha ve^ occurred, had the people 
possessed a kmnvla^ge* of the simple precautions 
which are neeesgary to guard against the disease, 
’accounted fbr the death of a* large number of people. 
More thau q million and a quarter people* are 
reported to lihve died ?>f fever, such as Malaria and 
other febsile diseases, such as Pneuirjonia, Tuber- 
culosis and so on. The causes of these diseases 
cyid their nature rire no longer mysteries. They 1 
havfe* been discovered byVthe splendid researdh 
wof # k of an afmy*pf investigators ; and the great 
task whiph has now to be undertaken is that of 
making Jtgown to the people themselves, as simply 
as possible, the conclusions to be drawn from 
the knowledge* thus acquired. One t)f the' iqost 
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tragic aspects* of tbs mortality of. Bengal if ttys 
appalling* dehth-ratg among her •children. Of tHe 
tot’al number of 1,641,111 deaths recorded last 
yeg.r, po less than 62§,756 were those of chjklrerp 
under ten years if Ag5. And of thest 278*37P 
were infants unddt p^e year. In other wordfe, of 
emery thousand children, born in Bengal last y§at, 
226 died within twelve .months of their, birth. • 
To take Calcutta *alone some* f6 babies >lied on 
the average everyday ; and jt is estimated thsyjt 
of* these 16 infants who died dail£,*14 were need’- 
lessly sacrificed to the ignorance of thei^ parents 
or others who attended on* them. That this i^ 
not mere surmise becomes clear .if we compare 
the state of affairs here with that pre\miling else- 
where. The rate of irtfant.njort&lity in Calcutta 
last year, for example, waS rflo*re # th3«i sevyn times 
as great as that of New Zealand ; ags to put it in 
another way, if the rafcg of infant deaths * ih 
Calcutta had been/ no* greater, than in New 
Zealand, only 825 babfes* would have died instead 
of £>,925 as was actually the c&se. , Such figures, 
as these, provide eloquent? proof *>f the vital 
importance pf spreading knowledge ^wittf regard 
to all branches of public health, and particularly? 
with regard to child welfare.* Ifihis exhibitionism 
designed to act as a Centre of propaganda "The 
.importance which GovprnmenJ attach to,. the 
questicfli is evidenced by their appointment of a 
committee last summer^) advise on thg measures 
which should be taken to promote child welfare 
in Bengal, v/ith special reference to the reduction 
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ot Mfifanrile mortality, an$ by the provision *'of 
Rs. 30,000 whjcl* has been made in Itheliodget of 
the cpraing yeaf for work in this connection*! 
Htft .ft is obvioqs -that .Government can do little 
without t thp whole-hearted * cd-opefation of the 
public'; and at t the exhibition, which I am abopt 
to iheclare open, the public of„ Calcutta will have a 
•splefodid ‘opportunity of. learning much of which 
they Were, perhaps?, ignorant before, and of as- 
certaining how they can assist in organizing a 
campaign for ‘the spread .of knowledge. In con- 
clusion, '"l cannot refrain from giving expression 
*to the gratitude which all must feel to Her 
Excellency Lady Chelmsford for the whole-hearted 
way in which she has .thrown herself into the 
task of organising* cpublfe * opinion upon this 
question. We ape * jiide'bfced to the promoters of 
the,, m&ternitj and infant welfare exhibition 
recently held at Delhi under the patronage of Her 
Excellency, for„many of th£ exhibits which will 
te (found on view here to-day. We are indebted 
also to «m?nv others whose names are too 
numerous fot me to mention for much valuable 
assistance aqd not least, I need hardly say, to our 
‘♦Sanitary Commissioner, Dr. Bentley, who has 
‘thrown hi pi self into the work of organizing 
this ecchibitictn with characteristic energy and 
enthusiasm. 

I havfe much pleasure in declaring the exhibition 
open, 

• P. S.'Pwm— 6-4-1920— 1)84— 40— H. L. D. 




